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Preface 


This  study  seeks  to  address  the  emerging  incongruence  between 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  U.S.  policy  for  man¬ 
aging  this  process.  American  society  and  its  political  leadership 
must  accept  the  need  to  adapt  its  policy  to  the  rapidly-changing 
circumstances  in  nuclear  proliferation. 

For  at  least  two  decades,  the  process  of  nuclear  proliferation 
continued  unabated,  with  the  emergence  of  new  nuclear  powers, 
including  India,  Israel,  and  Pakistan.  Since  1992,  deep  concerns 
about  the  emergence  of  North  Korea  as  a  nuclear  power  have 
provoked  a  protracted  diplomatic  crisis  between  the  South  Korean- 
United  States  alliance  and  North  Korea.  Further,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union  created  three  additional  “instant”  nuclear 
powers  —  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus.  Kazakhstan  and 
Belarus1  agreed  to  eliminate  their  nuclear  weapons  and  accede  to 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  as  non-weapon  states. 
Ukraine,  however,  has  thus  far  steadfastly  refused  to  relinquish 
its  nuclear  forces.  It  fears  Russian  revanchism  and  the  national¬ 
istic  extremism  reflected  in  the  results  of  the  parliamentary 
elections  held  in  December  1993. 

The  United  States  increasingly  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of 
diplomatic  crises  over  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  increasing  numbers  of  states,  both  friendly  and  unfriendly. 
The  problem  is  that  U.S.  policy  is  caught  in  a  vise  of  historical 
origins  between  the  desire  to  oppose  nuclear  proliferation  and  the 
desire  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  non-proliferation  efforts  in 
the  face  of  highly-publicized  failures.2 

Steadfast  opposition  to  nuclear  proliferation  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Cold  War  when  the  prospect  of  a  multi-nuclear  world  represented 
a  direct  threat  to  peace  and  stability.  For  decades,  the  United 
States  marshaled  the  resources  of  the  international  community  to 
decelerate  the  process  of  nuclear  proliferation.  There  were  efforts 
by  the  nuclear-armed  powers  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  thus  the  number 
of  nuclear-armed  states.  While  those  efforts  were  successful  in¬ 
itially,  the  policy  that  was  codified  in  the  NPT  is  in  peril  today. 
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The  reason  for  concern  is  that  a  host  of  political,  strategic,  and 
technological  factors  have  placed  nuclear  weapons  within  the 
reach  of  many  states.  There  is  a  fervent  desire  in  some  states  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons,  as  manifested  by  the  efforts  of  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa.  For 
these  states,  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  comes  only  after 
great  political  and  economic  costs.  Other  states,  such  as  Ukraine, 
are  motivated  by  powerful  incentives  to  retain  nuclear  weapons, 
despite  the  imposition  of  considerable  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressure  by  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Why,  we  ask,  do  these 
states  strive  to  possess  nuclear  weapons?  Do  they  feel  the  same 
pressure  that  the  United  States  felt  to  have  nuclear  weapons  for 
security?  What  should  be  the  nature  of  U.S.  policy  for  managing 
nuclear  proliferation  in  light  of  these  conditions? 

This  study  addresses  the  need  to  redefine  U.S.  policy  to  fit  the 
new  dynamic  of  nuclear  proliferation  that  will  dominate  politics 
throughout  the  1990s  and  into  the  twenty-first  century.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  construct  an  international  order 
within  which  it  is  possible  for  nuclear-armed  states  to  coexist 
peacefully  with  one  another.  The  challenge  for  the  United  States 
in  coordination  with  other  states  and  institutions  is  to  shape  a 
framework  for  policy  that  encourages  the  peaceful  coexistence 
among  the  possessors  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  ideal  of  nuclear 
coexistence  is  to  be  achieved,  where  states  live  with  one  another 
in  peace  despite  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  develop  policies  that  establish  a  basis 
for  stable  and  orderly  coexistence.  The  United  States  must  ensure 
that  its  nuclear  proliferation  policy  balances  the  necessities  of 
coexistence  with  managing  nuclear  weapons  in  a  safe  and  secure 
fashion.  Simple  opposition  to  nuclear  proliferation  is  no  longer  a 
sufficient  basis  for  U.S.  policy. 

While  there  are  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  steps  to  be 
taken,  the  first  step  is  for  the  United  States  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  stabilizing  and  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion.  With  that  step  it  will  be  possible  to  understand  that 
coexistence  among  all  nuclear-armed  states  is  more  than  an  aspira¬ 
tion.  This  objective  imposes  obligations  on  all  states.  For  the 
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United  States  and  other  members  of  the  nuclear  club,  it  means 
that  the  focus  has  to  be  on  the  twin  objectives  of  averting  destabi¬ 
lizing  cases  of  proliferation,  while  assisting  states  whose  nuclear 
arsenals  have  a  stabilizing  influence  to  manage  those  forces  with 
caution  and  prudence.  For  states  that  want  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  it  means  that  their  policies  and  actions  must  reflect  the 
highest  levels  of  caution  and  prudence.  The  realities  of  nuclear 
coexistence  cannot  be  achieved  unless  all  nuclear  states  ascribe 
and  adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of  state  behavior. 

This  study  describes  the  problems  posed  by  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion,  and  policy  approaches  to  managing  them,  in  five  parts. 

Part  I  describes  the  anatomy  of  the  problem  of  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration  in  the  current  international  climate.  From  this  analysis 
emerge  several  critical  observations.  First,  the  process  of  nuclear 
proliferation  is  driven  by  internal  and  external  forces  with  a 
momentum  of  their  own  that  is  largely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
United  States.  Those  forces  are  so  powerful  that  they  exclude  the 
possibility  of  preventing  nuclear  proliferation  through  declaratory 
policies  and  international  regulatory  regimes.  The  availability  of 
critical  nuclear  materials  and  technologies,  nuclear  physicists  and 
scientists,  and  design  engineers  gives  states  the  ability  to  con¬ 
struct  nuclear  weapons,  even  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition 
by  the  international  community. 

Second,  these  conditions  limit  the  United  States  to  three  fun¬ 
damental  choices.  The  first  choice  is  to  maintain  the  current  policy 
of  attempting  to  slow  or  stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  continuing  failure  to  dissuade  Ukraine  and  North  Korea, 
however,  suggest  that  this  policy  is  less  tenable  than  it  once  was. 
The  second  choice  is  to  adopt  the  view  that  stopping  proliferation 
is  a  futile  exercise.  Yet,  that  policy  is  untenable  because  it  means 
that  the  quest  for  a  reasonably  stable  order  with  nuclear  weapons 
is  no  longer  a  practical  option.  The  third  choice  is  to  manage  the 
stabilizing  cases  of  proliferation  to  create  reasonably  safe  and 
secure  forces,  while  simultaneously  dissuading  states  from  ac¬ 
quiring  nuclear  weapons  and  seeking  to  avert  proliferation  in  the 
destabilizing  cases.  This  study  is  devoted  to  the  third  choice  of 
establishing  conditions  of  stable  coexistence  among  nuclear  states. 
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Part  II  examines  the  incentives  and  disincentives  that  shape 
decisions  about  nuclear  proliferation.  States  base  their  decisions 
about  nuclear  ownership  on  imprecisely  defined  incentives  and 
disincentives  that  include  emotions,  the  desire  for  prestige,  as  well 
as  societal  and  cultural  norms.  This  section  focuses  on  the  forces 
that  influence  national  decisions  about  nuclear  ownership  to 
broaden  discourse  in  the  United  States  about  the  legitimacy  of 
motivations  to  possess  nuclear  weapons.  Without  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  the  incentives  and  disincentives  to 
nuclear  proliferation,  it  is  more  difficult  to  shape  an  effective  policy 
for  managing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  problem  with 
current  nuclear  non-proliferation  policy  is  the  assumption  that 
only  the  current  nuclear-weapons  states  have  justifiable  reasons 
for  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  that  decisions  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons  reflect  a  flawed  understanding  of  nuclear  realities,  and 
that  nuclear  proliferation  undermines  international  security.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that,  while  it  is  not  always  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  see  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  there  are  instances 
of  nuclear  proliferation  that  do  not  threaten  U.S.  interests.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  showing  states  the  risks 
inherent  in  nuclear  ownership,  and  providing  assistance  in  assur¬ 
ing  the  safety  and  security  of  existing  nuclear  arsenals.  These  are 
the  elements  of  a  comprehensive  policy  for  nuclear  proliferation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1990s  and  the  twenty-first  century. 

Part  III  examines  four  cases  in  which  states  believe  that  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  is  consistent  with  their  national 
interest.  Three  crucial  points  emerge  from  the  discussions  of 
Ukraine,  Pakistan,  North  Korea,  and  Iran.  First,  states  make  the 
decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  for  rational  and  prudential 
reasons,  even  if  their  motivations  do  not  accord  with  the  status 
quo.  We  outline  the  competing  incentives  and  disincentives  in  each 
case,  focusing  on  the  political,  military,  and  economic  desiderata 
that  the  leadership  must  consider.  Second,  states  do  not  make 
decisions  about  nuclear  ownership  lightly,  and  consequently  their 
leaders  are  not  easily  deterred  from  achieving  the  objective  of  nuclear 
ownership.  Third,  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  are  not  automat¬ 
ically  destabilizing,  but  must  be  evaluated  in  a  systematic  fashion. 
The  debate  about  nuclear  proliferation  is  in  need  of  simplification. 
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To  accomplish  this,  we  outline  criteria  for  judging  individual  cases 
of  proliferation  that  takes  into  account  the  broader  circumstances 
in  the  region  and  the  world.  Each  national  decision  about  nuclear 
ownership  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  criteria  forjudging  whether 
they  have  stabilizing  or  destabilizing  effects. 

Part  IV  begins  from  the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
must  redefine  the  intellectual  foundation  of  policies  for  managing 
nuclear  proliferation.  At  a  time  when  the  Clinton  Administration 
has  defined  nuclear  proliferation  as  a  priority  for  American  foreign 
policy,  there  are  four  principles  that  should  guide  U.S.  policy 
choices  about  nuclear  proliferation.  First,  nuclear  ownership  by 
any  state  is  an  open  issue,  contingent  upon  behavior  that  conforms 
to  international  standards.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
needs  to  reverse  discriminatory  norms,  itself  an  artifact  of  cold  war 
thinking  and  policies,  to  broaden  access  to  civilian  nuclear  power 
and  technologies.  Second,  the  United  States  should  seek  to  reduce 
the  incentives  that  drive  states  toward  nuclear  ownership.  U.S. 
policies  and  actions  must  be  guided  by  the  objective  of  diminishing 
the  incentives  that  drive  states  to  see  nuclear  weapons  as  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  their  security  interests.  Third,  the  United  States  must  employ 
measures  to  avert  nuclear  ownership  by  states  that  manifest  desta¬ 
bilizing  behavior.  It  no  longer  is  acceptable  for  the  United  States  to 
use  tough  language  about  the  unacceptability  of  nuclear  proliferation 
without  the  will  to  use  the  commensurate  political,  economic,  and 
military  actions  to  stop  such.  Fourth,  this  less  discriminatory  policy 
on  nuclear  ownership  places  the  emphasis  on  a  state’s  international 
conduct  and  on  establishing  the  security  and  safety  of  existing  nuclear 
forces.  The  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  supporting  nuclear 
states  in  their  efforts  to  create  safe  and  secure  nuclear  forces. 

The  purpose  of  these  principles  is  to  acknowledge  that  the 
United  States  cannot  stop  all  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation,  but  it 
can  shape  when  and  how  proliferation  occurs.  The  United  States 
has  an  obligation  to  do  what  it  car.  to  prevent  destabilizing  prolif¬ 
eration  given  the  perils  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  wrong  hands. 

Part  V  outlines  recommendations  for  actions  in  three  catego¬ 
ries  that  the  United  States  Government  should  take  to  redefine  its 
proliferation  policy  to  promote  nuclear  coexistence  and  stability. 
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The  first  involves  conceptual  and  bureaucratic  steps  for  reforming 
the  policy-making  process  in  within  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  theme  of  these  recommendations  is  to  tighten  the 
process  by  giving  it  a  new  focus.  Second,  we  focus  on  the  process 
of  managing  nuclear  proliferation  by  states  whose  arsenals  con¬ 
tribute  to  security.  Third,  we  examine  steps  for  focusing  U.S. 
efforts  to  avert  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
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Notes 

1.  In  October  1993,  Belarus’  parliamentary  leader  Stanislav  Shushkevich 
reaffirmed  the  commitment  to  make  Belarus  nuclear  free,  while  he  added  that 
it  “was  difficult  to  say”  how  long  it  would  take  to  return  the  remaining  63  SS-25 
missiles  to  Russia  for  which  Belarus  already  has  received  $59  million  in  U.S. 
aid.  See  Elaine  Sciolino,  “Christopher  Praises  Belarus  on  Nuclear  Issue,”  New 
York  Times,  October  27,  1993,  p.  A5.  In  January  1994,  however,  Belarus’ 
Parliament  removed  Shushkevich.  See  “Belarus  Parliament  Ousts  Its  Reformist 
Chairman,”  New  York  Times,  January  27,  1994,  p.  A4. 

2.  To  be  fair,  however,  the  United  States  has  contributed  to  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration  in  various  ways.  The  education  of  foreign  nationals  in  universities  in 
technology,  the  sales  of  dual-use  technologies,  the  easy  availability  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  machinery  spread  our  own  technical  knowledge  to  various  societies.  As  an 
open  society,  the  United  States  is  arguably  the  largest  supplier  of  advanced 
technical  knowledge  and  materials.  See  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Finding 
Common  Ground:  U.S.  Export  Controls  in  a  Changed  Global  Environment 
(Washington,  DC:  National  Academy  Press,  1991). 
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A.  Anatomy  of  the  Problem 

The  emergence  of  a  new  international  order  is  an  important 
phenomenon  because  it  creates  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  the  policymakers  and  societies  schooled  in  the  thinking 
of  the  Cold  War.  The  diminishing  value  of  the  assumptions  that 
guided  American  foreign  policy  during  the  Cold  War  creates  pro¬ 
found  challenges  for  American  policymakers  in  the  realm  of 
nuclear  proliferation.1 

American  policymakers  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  designed 
a  policy  for  controlling  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  that  was 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  This  policy,  which 
opposed  all  proliferation  and  attempted  to  establish  a  universalist 
norm  through  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  served 
the  nation  well  at  a  critical  stage  in  history.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
ignore  the  contribution  which  this  policy  made  to  global  stability 
throughout  the  cold  war  period.  However,  while  this  approach  was 
successful  in  the  past,  circumstances  have  changed,  necessitating 
a  new  approach  and  a  more  forward-looking  policy  that  reflects  the 
reality  of  a  changing  international  security  environment. 

The  Clinton  Administration,  as  did  its  predecessors,  correctly 
identifies  nuclear  weapons  as  a  significant  challenge  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  international  system.  Nuclear  conflict  still  remains  a 
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serious  threat  to  international  security.  The  problem  is  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Administration  nor  recent  studies  have  gone  far  enough 
toward  advancing  new  concepts  for  proliferation  policy.2 

Policymakers  in  the  Clinton  Administration  have  declared  that 
nuclear  proliferation  is  one  of  the  cardinal  problems  for  interna¬ 
tional  security  for  the  foreseeable  future.3  President  Clinton  said 
that  his  administration  would  work  hard  to  stop  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  his  speech  before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  September  1993,  President  Clinton  warned 
that  nuclear  weapons  “destabilize  entire  regions,”  and  said  that  he 
has  made  “nonproliferation  one  of  our  nation’s  highest  priorities.”4 
This  position  is  consistent  with  themes  expressed  during  the  1992 
presidential  campaign  and  with  the  emphasis  on  proliferation 
during  the  Carter,  Reagan,  and  Bush  administrations.  This  view 
was  reiterated  by  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1993,  when  he  identified  nuclear  proliferation  as  one  of  the  core 
priorities  of  the  Clinton  Administration.5  In  December  1993,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  identified  nuclear  proliferation  as 
one  of  “four  chief  threats  to  the  United  States”  in  a  speech  that 
unveiled  a  new  Defense  Counter-Proliferation  Initiative.6 

As  argued  in  this  study,  there  are  several  cardinal  assumptions 
about  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  international  relations  that 
directly  shape  U.S.  choices  for  managing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Nuclear  weapons  will  be  one  of  the  enduring  fixtures  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As  long  as  states 
believe  that  nuclear  weapons  serve  to  enhance  their  security,  the 
permanent  role  of  nuclear  weapons  is  assured.  Arguments  that  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  states  should  be  limited  reflect  the 
hopes  on  the  part  of  those  who  legitimately  and  fervently  wish  that 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  would  fade  away.7  The 
world  has  lived  with  fear  of  nuclear  conflict  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  very  first  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  in  January  1946  called  for  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 
There  simply  are  no  political  or  technological  reasons  that  are 
likely  to  eliminate  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons.8 
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The  second  constraint  is  that  nuclear  weapons  remain  arguably 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  in  human  arsenals,  with  biological 
weapons  a  distant  second  on  the  scale  of  threats  to  societies.9 
Nothing  so  captures  the  human  imagination  as  the  vivid  specter 
of  devastation  wrought  by  nuclear  weapons.  The  nuclear  accident 
at  Chernobyl  reemphasized  the  devastation  inherent  in  the 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  technologies. 

Third,  the  experience  of  the  last  two  decades  provides  incon¬ 
testable  evidence  that  the  process  of  nuclear  proliferation 
continues.10  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
international  community  to  impede  proliferation,11  several  states 
have  developed  nuclear  weapons  and  more  are  close  behind.12  It  is 
increasingly  evident  that  there  is  very  little  states  can  do  to  stop, 
much  less  reverse,  this  process,  although  it  can  be  slowed  consid¬ 
erably  and  denied  to  a  nucleus  of  states.13 

Fourth,  the  United  States  must  ensure  that  its  policy  fits  the 
reality  of  gradual  proliferation.  While  states  should  use  policy  as 
a  mechanism  for  shaping  a  better  world  in  accord  with  their 
interests,  a  policy  that  contradicts  the  underlying  realities  of 
international  behavior  is  doomed  to  failure  in  democratic  govern¬ 
ments.  We  believe  that  U.S.  proliferation  policy  must  move  to 
recognize  that  the  world  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  actors  see 
value  in  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  rogue  states,  others  have  a  legitimate  security  role  in  attempting 
to  deny  them  nuclear-weapons  status. 

Fifth,  a  vital  national  interest  of  the  United  States  is  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  stable  international  order.  An 
essential  condition  of  this  international  order  is  coexistence  among 
a  growing  number  of  nuclear  weapons  states.  The  deterioration  of 
the  Cold  War  provides  no  tangible  evidence  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  fade  away,  and  suggests  that  a  non-nuclear  world  is  an  illusion 
on  which  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  world  should  waste 
time  and  hope.  Any  reasonable  definition  of  stability  is  one  which 
coexists  with,  rather  than  is  defined  separately  from,  the  existence 
of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Sixth,  while  the  United  States  possesses  great  power,  its  power 
is  not  great  enough  to  reverse  the  logic  of  national  interests.  As 
long  as  states  see  value  in  nuclear  weapons,  for  reasons  enumerated, 
then  the  United  States  must  adopt  policies  that  permit  coexistence 
in  a  world  which  has  several  nuclear  powers. 

This  study  rejects  the  thesis  that  all  cases  of  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  are  intrinsically  destabilizing  or  that  all  cases  sire  in  diametric 
opposition  to  U.S.  interests.  But  it  remains  true  that  some  cases 
of  nuclear  proliferation  will  pose  a  fundamental  problem  for  the 
United  States.  If  the  United  States  is  to  articulate  a  new  policy  for 
guiding  its  actions  in  the  field  of  nuclear  proliferation,  it  must 
transcend  current  thinking  on  three  levels. 

First,  the  shortcomings  with  the  current  U.S.  proliferation 
policy  cannot  be  addressed  as  simple  engineering  problems. 
The  United  States  cannot  fix  its  policy  simply  by  reforming 
bureaucracies  or  altering  the  panoply  of  international  regimes 
that  deal  with  proliferation  problems.  Nor  is  the  solution  to  prolif¬ 
eration  generally  found  in  the  realm  of  more  aggressive 
intervention. 

Second,  the  most  fundamental  constraint  on  redefining  U.S. 
proliferation  policy  is  to  change  the  attitude  that  defines  nuclear 
proliferation  as  an  aberration.  Once  the  proposition  that  states 
have  legitimate  reasons  for  possessing  nuclear  weapons  is  accepted, 
then  the  challenge  of  nuclear  proliferation  becomes  one  of  shaping, 
rather  than  resisting,  an  inevitable  process. 

Third,  the  partial  denuclearization  —  or  safety,  security,  and 
dismantlement  (SSD)  —  of  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  nuclear 
arsenal  is  an  important,  but  not  sufficient,  basis  for  U.S.  prolifera¬ 
tion  policy.14  The  United  States  has  pursued  a  nonproliferation 
policy  since  the  early  1960s,  which  had  little  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  Soviet  arsenal  in  the  1990s.  It  is  a 
limited  component  of  a  policy  for  shaping  a  more  stable  world,  but 
not  the  raison  d’etre  for  U.S.  actions.  Proliferation  policy  encom¬ 
passes  a  broader  array  of  concerns  than  managing  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal. 
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B.  A  Note  on  the  Changing  Nature  of  Proliferation 

The  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  signifies  the  onset  of  an 
international  order  that  is  less  immediately  dangerous  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  end  of  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  there  is  the  danger 
of  an  era  of  uncontrolled  nuclear  proliferation.  The  end  of  the  Cold 
War  may  make  conventional  conflict  even  more  likely  as  ethnic 
conflicts  flare  up  in  an  atmosphere  not  suppressed  by  common  foes, 
a  common  government,  or  the  Soviet  Union.  The  relatively  predict¬ 
able  times  of  the  Cold  War  have  been  replaced  by  an  era  in  which 
policymakers  and  societies  are  convulsed  with  the  uncertainties  that 
abound  in  revolutionary  times.  But  the  Cold  War  had  its  own  uncer¬ 
tainties,  including  the  unforeseen  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  better  or  worse,  nuclear  weapons  continue  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  international  relations,  influencing  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  all  states,  large  and  small.  There  is  no  credible  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  nuclear  weapons,  despite  the  hopes  of  many, 
remain  a  permanent  force  in  the  constellation  of  powers  that  will 
shape  the  international  security  system  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  is  the  reality  of  “nuclear  ownership.”15 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War,  the  debate  on  nuclear 
weapons  alternated  between  two  essentially  contradictory  views. 
The  first  is  that  the  spread,  or  proliferation,  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
an  unfortunate,  but  inevitable,  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of 
nuclear  technologies  among  the  advanced  states.16  Advocates  of 
this  view  believe  that  nuclear  technologies  cannot  be  cloistered 
among  a  few  states,  given  the  free  flow  of  ideas  that  exists  within 
the  scientific  communities  in  free  societies.  It  is  also  argued  that 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  can  be  a  force  for  stability  in 
international  relations.17  The  second  is  the  hope,  historically  dis¬ 
guised  as  policy,  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  beyond  a  few  states.  This  second  precept  is  important 
because  it  constituted  the  core  principle  behind  the  policy  of 
nonproliferation  articulated  by  the  United  States  since  1945.  This 
was  a  policy  that  was  largely  effective  during  the  Cold  War,  but  is 
less  credible  for  the  future. 
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The  problem  is  that  Cold  War  nonproliferation  policy  is  being 
undermined  by  the  actions  of  severed  states.  It  now  appears  that 
an  entirely  new  group  of  states  will  possess  nuclear  weapons,  as 
well  as  the  attendant  delivery  vehicles.18  Most  estimates  project 
that  within  five  years,  the  category  of  “potential  threshold  states” 
that  could  or  are  likely  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  includes  Alge¬ 
ria,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Syria.  There  are  several  de  facto  nuclear 
states:  India,  Israel,  North  Korea,  and  Pakistan.  Some  states,  such 
as  Japan  and  Germany,  have  the  technical  and  economic  resources 
to  build  nuclear  weapons,  and  occasionally  discuss  the  policy 
implications  of  developing  nuclear  arsenals.19  Furthermore,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  created  the  de  facto  nuclear 
states  of  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan,  in  addition  to  Russia 
itself.  The  only  case  in  history  in  which  a  state  voluntarily  gave  up 
nuclear  weapons  is  South  Africa.  Although  South  Africa  had 
signed  the  NPT,  it  agreed  to  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  safeguards  inspections  of  its  previously  undeclared  nuclear 
sites  only  after  it  had  made  the  decision  to  relinquish  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  developments  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  nuclear  states.  The  United  States  should  not  find  solace 
in  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  nuclear  ownership  has  not  kept  pace 
with  estimates  in  the  1960s.20  There  are  several  profound  ways  in 
which  the  nature  of  nuclear  proliferation  has  changed  in  the  last 
decade. 

First,  the  diffusion  of  technologies  allows  states  to  collect  the 
skilled  personnel  and  technologies  that  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  indigenous  nuclear  weapons  programs.21  It  is 
necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  nuclear  weapons  technology  is 
a  half  century  old  and  is  not  confined  to  just  a  few  laboratories  and 
scientists.  Second,  the  political  penalty  associated  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  weapons  diminishes  as  individual  states  are  added 
to  the  nuclear  roster.  Adding  one  more  state  to  the  nuclear  roster 
is  not  as  politically  salient  as  it  once  was,  and  does  little  more  than 
provoke  mild  diplomatic  denunciations.  Third,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  advanced  industrial 
states,  to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation  by  states  determined  to 
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possess  nuclear  weapons  —  short  of  military  preemption,  or 
“counter  proliferation”  in  the  current  jargon.  The  implicit  bargain 
in  the  NPT  between  the  nuclear  powers  and  the  “Have-nots”  was 
that  in  selected  cases  the  necessary  information  and  technologies 
were  provided  so  the  “Have-nots”  could  become  nuclear  energy  powers 
without  nuclear  weapons.  Considerable  resources  and  rhetoric 
were  invested  in  a  policy  of  nonproliferation  whose  success  —  150 
states  or  more  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  while  only  ten  to  fifteen 
do  —  can  no  longer  be  guaranteed. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  basing  its  non¬ 
proliferation  policy  on  simple  denial.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
base  U.S.  policy  on  threats  to  penalize  states  that  attempt  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons  for  legitimate  security  reasons.  The 
United  States  no  longer  can  afford  to  expend  political  capital 
railing  against  states  which  make  attempts  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  regardless  of  U.S.  protests  to  the  contrary.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  needs  to  rethink  its  policy  of  nonproliferation  to 
deal  with  those  cases  that  are  deemed  to  be  stabilizing  should  they 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  This  study  is  devoted  to  assisting  those 
who  are  tasked  with  reshaping  U.S.  policy. 

C.  Declining  Ability  to  Control  Nuclear  Proliferation? 

At  the  same  time  that  states  continue  to  see  legitimate  reasons  for 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  the  ability  of  the  United  States  and 
the  developed  states  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  technologies 
is  in  serious  decline.  There  are  several  reasons  that  account  for  the 
difficulties  of  preventing  nuclear  proliferation. 

Collapse  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union.  The  collapse  of  the 
political  and  social  system  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  weak¬ 
ened  the  mechanisms  for  controlling  nuclear  technologies.  There 
are  numerous  allegations  of  “leakages”  of  nuclear  weapons,  fissile 
material,  and  skilled  personnel  from  Russia  and  the  former  repub¬ 
lics.22  The  state-controlled  process  for  ensuring  the  physical 
security  of  over  30,000  nuclear  weapons  remains  in  doubt.23  This 
includes  facilities  in  Russia  and  the  former  republics  that  produce 
or  manage  nuclear  weapons,  and  which  contribute  to  the  drain  of 
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human  capital  and  technical  materials  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons.  * 

Growing  International  Demand  for  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  uncertain  security  situation  that  many  states  face  as  a  result 
of  the  collapse  of  the  post-World  War  II  international  order  gener¬ 
ates  international  demand  for  nuclear  weapons.  Many  states  can 
no  longer  depend  on  the  security  relationships  that  emerged  out 
of  the  major  coalitions  of  the  Cold  War.  Some  states,  such  as  North 
Korea,  have  lost  their  international  support  structure  and  face  a 
future  of  strategic  isolation.  Other  states,  such  as  Ukraine,  find 
that  their  nuclear  guarantor  of  the  Cold  War  —  Moscow —  is 
probably  now  their  most  realistic  future  threat.  For  other  states, 
the  nuclear  umbrella  of  the  superpowers  was  reasonably  credible 
during  the  Cold  War,  but  loses  credibility  in  an  emerging  multipo¬ 
lar  international  order.  Under  such  uncertain  security  conditions, 
it  is  natural  for  states  no  longer  protected  by  a  nuclear  ally  to  seek 
to  guarantee  their  own  national  securitv  for  the  future,  which 
many  will  define  in  terms  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Failure  of  International  Regimes.  The  failure  of  interna¬ 
tional  regimes  to  prevent  the  flow  of  technologies  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  well 
documented.  The  case  of  Iraq  illustrates  the  limitations  of  policies 
that  aspire  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Iraq  was 
willing  to  invest  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  a  nuclear  weapons 
program,  while  under  the  “watchful”  eye  of  regular  inspections  by 
the  IAEA.  North  Korea  probably  has  developed  nuclear  weapons, 
or  is  quite  close,  despite  membership  in  the  NPT  since  1985.  The 
cases  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  demonstrate  that  not  all  nations 
adhere  to  international  regimes.  The  universal  condition  is  that 
states  can  acquire  nuclear  weapons  despite  the  restrictions  of 
international  regimes  that  are  designed  to  prevent  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration.24 

Network  of  Willing  Suppliers.  States  interested  in  nuclear 
weapons  find  an  energetic  network  of  suppliers  in  all  of  the  major 
industrialized  states  that  are  willing  and  able  to  provide  access  to 
the  necessary  technologies.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
determined  and  well-financed  states  which  want  to  possess  nuclear 
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weapons  will  not  be  deterred  by  bureaucratic  mechanisms  for 
preventing  exports  of  nuclear  technologies  and  materials.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  United  States  should  not  attempt  to  prevent 
nuclear  weapons  from  being  acquired  by  hostile  states  and  export¬ 
ers  of  international  terrorism.  Rather,  as  the  number  of  nuclear 
states  increases,  there  is  an  obvious  increase  in  the  potential 
availability  of  nuclear  technology  and  materials.  The  spillover  of 
technologies  remains  a  continuing  source  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Dangers  of  Armageddon  Overstated?  The  thesis  that  nu¬ 
clear  proliferation  leads  inevitably  to  a  nuclear  armageddon  is  not 
as  widely  accepted  as  it  once  was.  The  nuclear  peace  of  the  Cold 
War  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  nuclear  weapons  may  enhance 
security  in  many  cases,  while  actually  reducing  the  threat  of 
hostilities.  This  study  argues  that  nuclear  proliferation,  in  some 
instances,  is  a  force  for  international  stability,  and  that  prolifera¬ 
tion  is  not  an  automatic  prescription  for  cataclysmic  wars. 

D.  Policy  Choices  for  the  United  States 

The  emerging  international  reality  weakens  the  rationale  for  an 
across-the-board  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  most  cases  of  proliferation  can  be  prevented.  This 
fact  alone  compels  U.S.  policymakers  to  redefine  the  logic  behind 
policies  that  seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
outlasts  those  weapons.  The  United  States  needs  to  define  policies 
that  permit  proliferation  that  leads  to  regional  and  global  stability 
and  oppose  it  in  instances  when  it  does  not. 

All  policy  reflects  choices  among  alternatives,  and  nuclear 
nonproliferation  policy  is  governed  by  the  same  conditions.  The 
current  cast  of  policy  makers  in  the  United  States  essentially  faces 
three  choices  about  proliferation. 

Oppose  all  Proliferation.  The  first  choice  for  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  to  uphold  the  traditional  policy  of  nearly 
absolute  opposition  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
choice  is  consistent  with  Clinton  Administration  policy,  which 
argues  that  the  United  States  has  a  practical  obligation  to  resist 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  policy  points  to  the  success  of 
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global  nonproliferation  efforts,  citing  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
nuclear-armed  states  did  not  keep  pace  with  earlier  estimates  that 
20  or  30  states  would  possess  nuclear  weapons  by  the  1990s. 

This  policy  is  problematic,  however,  because  it  conflicts  with 
the  limited  ability  of  developed  states  to  prevent  further  nuclear 
proliferation.  Furthermore,  it  makes  no  differentiation  between  a 
nuclear-armed  Sweden  or  Iran,  arguing  that  each  case  contributes 
to  global  instability.  Finally,  the  current  nonproliferation  policy 
has  a  rhetorical  element  that  is  difficult  to  implement  in  a  balanced 
fashion.  The  rhetoric  of  nonproliferation  is  losing  credibility,  as 
recently  demonstrated  when  the  United  States  engaged  in  a  public 
debate  about  intervention  against  North  Korea,  but  rapidly 
backed  away  from  the  threat.  The  perception  that  the  United 
States  is  reluctant  to  use  military  force  to  halt  proliferation  further 
undermined  the  credibility  of  U.S.  policy. 

Accept  Proliferation  as  Inevitable  and  Concentrate  on 
U.S.  Security.  The  second  choice  is  to  accept  the  inevitability  of 
proliferation  and  concentrate  on  measures  to  increase  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  a  world  of  many  nuclear  weapons  states.25 
A  policy  of  accepting  proliferation  leads  to  military  solutions  in  a 
world  in  which  more  states  will  possess  nuclear  weapons,  and  to 
an  acceptance  of  the  futility  of  efforts  to  manage  the  process  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  This  policy  choice  translates  into  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  U.S.  defensive  systems  to  protect 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  territory,  its  interests 
around  the  world,  and  U.S.  forces  that  are  deployed  overseas.26 

This  choice  is  fraught  with  dangers  because  the  prospect  that 
nuclear  states  are  vulnerable  to  U.S.  defensive  technologies  will 
intensify  efforts  to  develop  their  own  defenses.  Any  doubts  about 
effectiveness  will  result  in  self-generated  restraints  on  the  United 
States  if  it  attempts  to  defend  its  interests  abroad.  The  other 
danger  is  that  it  leads  to  U.S.  isolationism  and  a  decline  in  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  work  toward  a  stable  interna¬ 
tional  security  system  in  which  U.S.  interests  are  protected. 

Selective  Approach  to  Nuclear  Proliferation  to  Protect 
Global  Stability.  The  third  choice  for  American  policymakers  is 
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to  accept  the  reality  of  a  world  in  which  nuclear  proliferation  will 
occur  with  or  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  United 
States.  The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to  adjust  its  policy 
to  conditions  when  states  that  are  determined  to  become  nuclear 
powers,  and  when  their  membership  in  the  nuclear  club  cannot  be 
denied  short  of  war. 

This  third  option  builds  on  positive  elements  of  the  previous 
two  options  to  establish  the  basis  for  nuclear  coexistence  in  the 
current  international  climate.  It  would  focus  opposition  to  prolif¬ 
eration  on  destabilizing  cases,  while  seeking  to  deemphasize  the 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  and  limit  their  effectiveness.  It  simulta¬ 
neously  would  seek  to  assure  the  safety  and  security  of  existing 
nuclear  arsenals.  The  theme  of  this  new  policy  is  to  accept  that  if 
nuclear  proliferation  will  occur,  the  United  States  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  stabilizing  and  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  As  we  explore  later,  in  stabilizing  cases  the  objective 
should  be  to  help  states  manage  their  nuclear  arsenals  in  safe, 
secure,  and  peaceful  ways.  In  destabilizing  cases,  the  United 
States  should  focus  its  efforts  on  impeding  nuclear  proliferation. 
If  it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  all  cases 
of  proliferation,  then  it  is  imperative  to  assist  states  manage  their 
nuclear  arsenals  in  ways  that  enhance,  or  at  least  do  not  detract 
from,  international  security.  The  implementation  of  this  policy 
involves  both  conceptual  and  technical  steps  (see  Part  Five). 

A  Note  on  Sources 

A  study  on  nuclear  proliferation  depends  on  a  variety  of  sources 
about  current  developments  in  states  that  are  on  the  threshold  of 
attaining  nuclear  status.  In  this  study  the  concern  is  not  with 
precise  statements  about  whether  or  when  states  actually  cross 
the  nuclear  threshold.  Such  judgments  are  the  province  of  intelli¬ 
gence  estimates  produced  by  governments.  While  enormous  efforts 
are  made  by  a  variety  of  states  to  measure  the  progress  of  indige¬ 
nous  nuclear  programs,  the  exact  nature  of  events  within  nuclear 
programs  often  are  difficult,  at  best,  to  discern  from  outside,  given 
the  technical  problems  of  assessing  the  status  of  nuclear  programs. 
Iraq’s  nuclear  program  prior  to  1990  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
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difficulties  inherent  in  prediction.  Nevertheless,  the  cases  exam¬ 
ined  in  this  study  do  not  concentrate  on  judgments  of  the  precise 
nuclear  status  of  states,  but  with  the  reasons  why  these  states 
believe  that  nuclear  ownership  strengthens  their  security. 
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A.  Note  on  Deterrence  and  Shifting  Security  Calculus 

The  cold  war  model  of  nuclear  deterrence  reflected  the  unique 
structure  of  international  diplomacy  in  three  ways.  First,  nuc  ^ar 
diplomacy  was  conducted  by  two  states  which  devoted  roughly 
equal  power  and  resources  to  military  competition.  The  presump¬ 
tion  was  that  if  one  side  achieved  a  military  capability,  the  other 
would  equal  or  counter  that  achievement.  The  relatively  equal 
power  and  stature  of  the  superpowers  lent  considerable  stability 
to  diplomacy  and  to  deliberations  governing  nuclear  weapons. 

Second,  the  cold  war  international  system  strengthened  political 
and  military  stability  because  two  actors  shaped  the  fundamental 
discourse  on  nuclear  weapons  and  thus  simplified  diplomacy.1 
While  some  states,  such  as  Britain  and  France  possessed  inde¬ 
pendent  nuclear  arsenals,  they  had  a  decidedly  minor  role  in 
deterrence  calculations.  The  implication  is  that  nuclear  deterrence 
evolved  within  the  confines  of  a  relatively  stable  environment. 

Third,  the  risk-averse  outlook  and  actions  of  nuclear-armed 
states  meant  that  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  diplomacy  was 
extremely  limited  given  the  enormous  risks  of  conflict.  Nuclear 
weapons  forced  states  to  integrate  the  catastrophic  nature  of 
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nuclear  conflict  into  the  relatively  simple  model  of  deterrence  in  a 
bipolar  world.  The  recognition  that  nuclear  weapons  profoundly 
increased  the  consequences  of  war  compelled  states  and  their  allies 
to  act  with  great  caution,  and  thus  helped  to  preserve  the  “nuclear 
peace.” 

The  point  that  nuclear  weapons  have  become  the  province  of 
ten  or  more  states  has  important  consequences  for  security.  This 
expansion  of  the  nuclear  club  leads  to  two  conclusions  that  the  time 
is  right  for  the  United  States  to  revise  its  nuclear  proliferation 
policy.  The  first  is  that  the  United  States  should  concede  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  can  improve  rather 
than  retard  regional  stability.  Second,  this  reasoning  should  force 
the  United  States  to  reexamine  the  incentives  and  disincentives 
that  persuade  states  to  build  or  refrain  from  nuclear  weapons. 

B.  Proliferation  Incentives:  New  Currency  of  Power? 

Historical  Proliferation  Incentives 

Before  turning  to  the  motivations  of  states  in  the  contemporary 
era,  there  are  several  incentives  that  motivated  states  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  during  the  Cold  War.2  The  first  threshold  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  which  was  instituted  by  the  original  genera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  states,  was  shaped  by  a  number  of  motivations. 

Opening  Pandora’s  Box.  There  were  powerful  incentives 
during  World  War  II  for  the  United  States  to  develop  a  nuclear 
weapon,  despite  the  fear  that  it  would  open  a  chain  of  events  with 
unpredictable  consequences.3  The  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  United  States  ultimately  was  driven  by  two  factors. 

The  first  incentive  that  encouraged  the  United  States  to  develop 
the  first  nuclear  weapon  was  the  knowledge  that  Nazi  Germany 
was  pursuing  a  similar  atomic  bomb  project.  Although  there  was 
no  prior  scientific  evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States  was  motivated  by  the  prospect  of 
revolutionizing  warfare  and  obtaining  a  decisive  edge  by  possess¬ 
ing  this  technology  first.  The  belief  that  nuclear  weapons  could  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  first  into  the  hands  of  Germany  drove  the  United 
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States  to  spend  its  research  resources  in  the  development  of  the 
first  nuclear  weapon.4  Germany,  however,  apparently  became 
discouraged  in  1942  and  redirected  its  priority  toward  the  nuclear 
reactor  or  engine  as  it  was  then  called. 

The  second  incentive  was  the  American  tendency  to  solve 
political  problems  through  the  application  of  military  technology.5 
Although  the  capabilities  of  nuclear  weapons  were  unknown,  the 
prospect  was  that  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
create  the  next  generation  of  a  vastly  more  powerful  and  lethal 
military  technology.  As  a  revolutionary  weapon  system,  the  United 
States  leadership  hoped  that  atomic  weapons  would  lead  to  an 
early  end  to  the  war  and  radically  decreased  casualties  for  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  The  decision  by  President  Truman  to 
use  the  atomic  bomb  against  Japan  stemmed  from  the  simple  and 
pragmatic  judgment  that  ending  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  would 
not  otherwise  be  possible  without  a  costly  invasion  of  Japan. 

Bipolar  Confrontation  and  Equality.  The  revolutionary 
effect  of  nuclear  weapons  was  not  lost  on  other  states  once  the 
immense  power  of  those  weapons  was  demonstrated  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  While  states  without  nuclear  weapons  downplayed 
their  significance,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  France  gave  the 
development  and  production  of  nuclear  weapons  high  priority  in 
their  post-war  reconstruction  plans.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
period  immediately  after  World  War  II  should  be  seen  as  the  first 
major  period  of  proliferation.  It  was  confined  to  the  major  allied 
nations  of  World  War  II  as  they  endeavored  to  establish  their 
relative  positions  of  power  in  the  postwar  era.  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  quick  to  seek  nuclear  forces,  followed  shortly 
by  France  and  later  still  by  China. 

The  nuclear  weapons  development  programs  of  these  states 
illustrate  the  role  of  various  incentives.  For  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Stalin’s  leadership,  the  major  incentive  clearly  differed  from  that 
of  Britain  and  France.  Moscow  was  entering  a  period  of  serious 
and  protracted  ideological  and  military  confrontation  with  the 
United  States.  While  the  Soviet  Union  possessed  an  overall  advan¬ 
tage  in  conventional  military  forces  on  the  Eurasian  landmass, 
which  it  maintained  at  great  cost,  the  rational  model  of  strategic 
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thought  implies  that  Stalin  felt  threatened  by  the  prospect  that 
the  United  States  alone  would  possess  a  monopoly  on  nuclear 
weapons.6  It  is  likely  that  Stalin  believed  that  nuclear  weapons 
were  essential  to  dealing  with  the  United  States  on  an  equal 
footing.7  While  Soviet  propaganda  under  Stalin  condemned  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  de-emphasized  their  importance,  the  Soviet 
state  accelerated  their  development  through  all  possible  means, 
including  extensive  espionage  efforts  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  Whether  history  judges  the  motivation  of  Soviet  policy¬ 
makers  in  the  Cold  War  to  be  offensive  or  defensive  is  less  relevant 
than  the  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  represented  the  new  currency 
of  power. 

Redefining  Great  Power  Status.  In  the  post-war  era,  nuclear 
weapons  represented  an  instrument  for  redefining  the  status  of 
great  powers.  Britain  and  France  were  allies  in  the  cold-war 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  relied  primarily  on  the  power 
of  the  United  States  for  their  defense.  Neither  Britain  nor  France 
could  resume  their  prewar  positions  as  major  powers  on  a  global 
scale.  Not  even  nuclear  weapons  could  reverse  their  decline  as 
major  powers  given  the  heavy  toll  in  lives  and  fortune  extracted 
by  World  War  I  and  II.  Nuclear  weapons,  as  the  new  currency  of 
power,  did  however  become  the  symbolic  replacement  for  colonial 
empires  by  states  that  sought  to  maintain  their  status  as  major 
power. 

For  France,  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  also  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  its  troubled  relationship  with  the  United  States.  The 
asymmetiy  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  France  strength¬ 
ened  France’s  resolve  to  seek  the  means  to  exercise  a  more 
independent  national  policy,  while  remaining  confident  of  its  own 
security  in  Europe.8  The  force  due  frappe  was  justified  as  a  response 
to  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  U.S.  extended  deterrence,  or 
“nuclear  umbrella.”  The  possession  of  an  independent  nuclear 
deterrent  force  was  seen  as  a  necessity  for  France  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  DeGaulle  if  it  was  to  guarantee  its  security 
and  independence. 

While  China  was  relatively  late  in  its  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  also  chose  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  once  the  means 
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were  available.  After  more  than  a  century  of  weakness  and 
exploitation  at  the  hands  of  other  powers,  China  developed  nuclear 
weapons,  and  established  a  minimum  deterrence  force  that  would 
confer  its  acceptance  as  a  great  power. 

The  two  primary  incentives  that  originally  motivated  states  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons  after  World  War  II  remain  pertinent 
today.  The  first  is  to  use  nuclear  weapons  as  a  counter-weight  to 
the  often  greater  military  power  of  opposing  states.  The  second 
was  the  belief  that  nuclear  weapons  were  the  modern  currency  of 
power  by  which  states  legitimized  their  status  as  great  powers. 
These  incentives  are  an  expression  of  a  state’s  most  fundamental 
instinct  for  ensuring  its  survival  and  protecting  its  image  as  an 
independent,  sovereign  state.  Inherent  in  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  strong  nationalist  belief  about  the  states  right  to 
ensure  its  survival  through  any  possible  means. 

Why  Nuclear  Weapons  are  Important  to  States  Today 

When  states  made  the  decision  during  the  Cold  War  to  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  they  confronted  the  same  fundamental  choices 
that  contemporary  states  must  address.  While  there  are  several 
incentives  that  remain  particularly  relevant  today,  a  word  of 
caution  about  incentives  is  in  order.  These  incentives  animate  the 
motivations  behind  nuclear  ownership,  but  often  are  not  reducible 
to  simple  cost-benefit  analyses.9 

The  Ultimate  Deterrent.  The  dominant  incentive  that  moti¬ 
vates  states  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  is  the  belief  that  they 
represent  the  ultimate  deterrent  against  aggression.  For  some 
states,  nuclear  weapons  are  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  attack  against 
the  homeland  or  regions  in  which  they  have  vital  interests.  This 
logic  applied  to  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
For  other  states,  such  as  Pakistan,  nuclear  weapons  are  the 
ultimate  deterrent  that  assures  their  survival  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  military  forces  in  the  hands  of  a  nearby  state. 

Israel  exemplifies  the  case  of  a  state  surrounded  by  hostile 
forces  that  might  develop  the  conventional  capability  to  overrun  it 
at  some  future  point.  Israel  saw  itself  as  an  enclave  with  its  back 
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to  the  sea,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors,  and  thus  feared  that 
the  combined  might  of  the  Arab  world  might  overwhelm  Israel. 
While  Israel  had  a  close  strategic  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  Israel  worried  that  the  countervailing  pressures  of  critical 
oil  reserves  in  the  Arab  states  limited  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  it.  For  such  a  state,  nuclear  weapons  were  a 
logical  answer  to  strategic  insecurity.10 

Yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the  search  for  the  ultimate  deter¬ 
rent  leads  to  a  rejection  of  nuclear  weapons.  South  Africa  is  the 
most  prominent  case.  In  1993,  South  Africa  announced  that  it 
would  dismantle  its  nuclear  weapons  program  which  it  started  in 
1974.  While  this  example  of  denuclearization  is  important,  it  does 
not  diminish  South  Africa’s  reasons  for  seeking  nuclear  weapons, 
which  are  as  important  as  the  decision  to  eliminate  the  weapons. 
South  Africa  historically  feared  the  resurgence  of  the  black  nations 
of  Africa,  which  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
apartheid  and  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  South  African 
Government  saw  itself  as  an  enclave  in  Africa  surrounded  by 
unfriendly  and  unruly  states  whose  numerical  superiority  always 
would  outnumber  South  Africa’s  military  forces.  South  Africa 
could  not  count  on  any  external  support.  For  states  in  an  insecure 
strategic  position,  nuclear  weapons  offered  an  obvious  answer  to 
the  prospect  of  numerical  inferiority.  While  the  decision  is  contro¬ 
versial  within  the  councils  of  the  African  National  Congress,11  with 
the  end  of  apartheid  South  Africa’s  government  voluntarily  dis¬ 
banded  its  nuclear  weapon  program  in  1993. 12 

The  argument  that  nuclear  weapons  offer  the  ultimate  deter¬ 
rent  against  aggression  is  an  historically  persuasive  incentive  for 
nations  that  feel  besieged  by  surrounding  nations  and  are  outcasts 
within  their  own  regional  neighborhood.  One  could  argue  that 
North  Korea’s  current  nuclear  weapon  program  reflects  this  incen¬ 
tive  more  than  any  other.  This  was  true  for  Israel,  Pakistan,  and 
South  Africa. 

Regional  Stability  and  Supremacy.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
states  are  inclined  to  believe  that  nuclear  weapons  offer  the  hope 
and  provide  the  instrument  for  creating  stability  in  regions  prone 
to  hostility  and  conflict.  In  the  case  of  South  Asia,  this  incentive 
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led  to  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  India  and  Pakistan,  as 
we  will  examine  later. 

The  incentives  for  proliferation  on  the  South  Asian  subconti¬ 
nent  fit  into  this  traditional  category.  India  always  has  defined  its 
national  self-interest  in  terms  of  geopolitical  competition  with 
China.  This  view  was  encouraged  during  the  days  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
Bloc,  when  the  West  widely  nourished  comparisons  between  China 
and  India  as  the  great  competition  between  democracy  and  com¬ 
munism  in  the  developing  world’s  most  populous  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  counted  India  as  a  counter  to  China.  But  as  India  fell 
increasingly  behind  China  in  an  economic  sense,  India’s  pursuit  of 
its  nuclear  weapons  program  acted  as  a  counter-weight  to  China’s 
greater  military  and  economic  power.  India’s  leadership  continues 
to  believe  that  India  is  the  major  power  in  the  region,  and  recog¬ 
nizes  that  nuclear  weapons  provide  one  more  element  in  its  desire 
to  achieve  recognition  as  a  major  power. 

Pakistan  faces  a  much  larger  and  potentially  more  powerful 
India  since  the  independence  of  Bangladesh  in  1971.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Pakistan  sought  nuclear  weapons  as  a  deterrent 
to  India’s  nuclear  capability  and  conventional  superiority.  Given 
the  outstanding  territorial  issues  between  India  and  Pakistan,  as 
well  as  their  Hindu-Moslem  religious  rivalry,  this  nuclear  compe¬ 
tition  could  become  quite  unstable  and  dangerous.  India  and 
Pakistan,  however,  are  protected  by  the  nuclear  bipolarity  that 
deters  aggression. 

In  Latin  America,  the  incentive  to  achieve  regional  stability  has 
yet  to  lead  to  nuclear  weapons.  The  incentive  to  achieve  regional 
dominance  certainly  was  relevant  when  Argentina  and  Brazil 
actively  sought  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  in  the  1980s.  The 
announcement  of  Brazil’s  abandonment  of  a  program  in  1988,  the 
establishment  of  the  Argentine-Brazilian  Agency  for  Accounting 
and  Control  of  Nuclear  Material  (ABACC),  and  the  signing  of  the 
four  party  agreement  (Argentina,  Brazil,  ABACC  and  IAEA)  in 
Vienna  in  December  199U3  —  all  indicate  that  the  incentive  to 
achieve  regional  stability  and  dominance  was  not  adequate.  A 
major  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  incentive  was  that  the  transition 
to  democratic  governments  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  defused  the 
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quest  for  regional  military  dominance.  A  less  important  reason 
was  the  great  economic  costs  of  a  nuclear  weapons  program  for 
states  whose  economies  in  the  1980s  were  suffering  high  inflation 
and  budget  deficits. 

Civilian  Nuclear  Power  and  the  Bomb.  The  desire  to  use 
civilian  nuclear  power  to  support  economic  and  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  historically  has  been  a  powerful  incentive.  Nuclear  power 
is  an  essential  tool  for  developing  states  that  aspire  to  create  a 
modern  industrial  and  technological  infrastructure  that  lessens 
their  dependence  on  external  powers.  The  prospect  of  the  wide 
availability  of  nuclear  fuel  and  forecasts  of  the  diminishing  avail¬ 
ability  of  fossil  fuels,  strengthens  the  conviction  of  developing 
nations  that  nuclear  power  is  an  important  source  of  energy  in 
their  drive  to  modernization.  States  also  derive  obvious  technologi¬ 
cal  gains  —  in  skilled  scientists,  engineers,  and  technologies  — 
from  programs  for  the  development  of  nuclear  power.14 

The  problem  which  complicates  matters  is  that  this  incentive 
is  unacceptable  to  the  developed  states  because  it  often  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  first  step  toward  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Developing  states  view  efforts  by  the  developed  states  to 
control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  as  obvious  attempts  to 
maintain  their  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons.  The  developing 
states  also  believe  that  efforts  to  control  access  to  civilian  nuclear 
power  fundamentally  represent  an  effort  to  deny  the  technologies 
that  are  essential  to  modernization  and  industrial  competition. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world,  however  attempts  to  deny  access  to  some 
kinds  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology,  which  are  justified  by  efforts 
to  halt  nuclear  proliferation,  are  seen  as  evidence  of  economic  and 
technological  discrimination.15  The  language  of  the  NPT  reaffirms 
the  suspicion  that  nuclear  power  is  the  province  of  the  developed 
states  to  be  rationed  to  the  developing  states. 

The  nuclear  energy  and  technology  incentive  is  the  most  man¬ 
ageable  because  there  are  ways  to  increase  access  to  nuclear  power 
without  spreading  the  fissile  materials  that  fuel  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  While  there  obviously  are  cases  in  which  nuclear  power 
programs  provide  a  convenient  cover  for  hiding  the  development 
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of  nuclear  weapons,  not  all  demand  for  civilian  nuclear  power  is 
necessarily  a  cover  for  the  bomb. 

Weapon  of  the  Weak?  The  incentives  for  nuclear  ownership 
are  being  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  new  motivation.  An 
interesting  phenomenon  of  the  1990s  is  that  smaller  states  feel 
greater  pressure  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  to  counter-balance 
the  power  of  nuclear-armed  states.  This  is  occurring  as  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  are  diminishing  for  more 
powerful  non-nuclear  weapon  states  because  these  weapons  are 
not  usable  in  a  practical  sense.  The  original  concept  was  that 
nuclear  weapons  were  viewed  as  useful  because  they  deterred 
other  developed  states  and  intimidated  weak  states,  and  thus 
reinforced  international  stability.16  As  the  weapons  of  the  strong, 
they  served  the  dual  purposes  of  ir  Unidating  the  weak  and  deter¬ 
ring  the  strong. 

The  strategic  climate  in  the  1990s  has  begun  to  reverse  this 
logic.  Nuclear  weapons  increasingly  are  valued  as  the  weapon  of 
choice  for  weaker  regional  powers  that  seek  to  deter  stronger 
states  through  nuclear  intimidation.  Nuclear  ownership  offers 
more  than  the  ultimate  deterrent  against  regional  neighbors, 
because  it  constitutes  an  extraordinary  insurance  policy  against 
intervention  by  major  powers.  The  Persian  Gulf  War  reinforced 
this  incentive  in  two  ways. 

First,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  the  United  States 
would  have  been  restrained  (if  not  totally  deterred)  from  military 
intervention  if  Iraq  had  possessed  a  nuclear  arsenal.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  the  outcome  of  the  debate  in  the  Congress  in  1991 
would  have  been  different  under  those  circumstances.  Given  de¬ 
bates  about  the  effectiveness  of  stopping  random  Scud  attacks 
launched  from  Iraq,17  even  with  undisputed  air  superiority,  the 
United  States  might  be  less  confident  about  its  ability  to  intervene 
against  a  nuclear-armed  nation.  The  recognition  that  nuclear 
weapons  weaken  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
freedom  of  action  in  support  of  its  national  interests  abroad  pro¬ 
vides  a  powerful  incentive  to  regional  powers  that  want  to  change 
the  political  balance  without  fear  of  U.S.  intervention. 
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Second,  in  an  interesting  reversal  of  cold  war  thinking,  nuclear 
weapons  provide  an  effective  counterweight  to  the  conventional 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  adversary.  The  high  level 
of  technological  sophistication  in  conventional  warfare  displayed 
by  U.S.  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  cannot  be  achieved  by  most 
nations  that  might  confront  the  United  States  or  other  nuclear- 
weapons  states.  For  the  radical  leaderships  in  Libya,  Iran,  or  Iraq, 
Operation  Desert  Storm  may  well  provide  a  new  incentive  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  particularly 
useful  deterrent  if  these  states  seek  to  overthrow  the  conservative 
regimes  of  the  Middle  East  which  will  bring  them  into  direct 
confrontation  with  the  United  States.  While  it  is  debatable 
whether  nuclear  weapons  would  deter  the  United  States  given  the 
sensitivity  of  the  American  people  to  casualties,18  it  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the  United  States  would 
provoke  a  devastating  counterblow.  The  fact  remains  that  nuclear 
weapons  provide  one  means  for  restoring  the  balance  destroyed  by 
advanced  conventional  forces. 

Summary.  The  prospect  is  that  the  already  strong  incentives 
for  nuclear  proliferation  will  increase  the  value  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  emerging  international  security  environment.  As  long  as 
nuclear  weapons  deter  other  nuclear  powers,  equate  with  the 
achievement  of  regional  or  global  major  power  status,  balance 
potentially  overwhelming  regional  military  odds,  maintain  a  state’s 
freedom  of  action  by  deterring  intervention  by  major  powers,  and 
contribute  to  economic  development  and  modernization  —  states 
may  well  feel  powerful  incentives  to  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

The  paradox  is  that  the  United  States  strengthens  these  incentives 
by  its  rhetoric  and  actions  at  a  time  when  it  should  reduce  the 
incentives  that  drive  states  to  nuclear  ownership.  The  pattern  in 
U.S.  diplomacy  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  states,  such  as 
Ukraine  and  North  Korea,  that  contemplate  becoming  nuclear- 
weapons  states.  When  this  emphasis  is  combined  with  the  absence 
of  non-nuclear  weapon  states  from  permanent  membership  in  the 
UN  Security  Council,  it  reinforces  the  perception  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  the  modern  currency  of  power  —  even  in  the  face  of 
strong  evidence  that  economic  strength  may  well  oe  the  currency 
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of  the  future.  There  are  ways  to  reverse  this  state  of  affairs  (see 
Part  V). 

C.  Proliferation  Disincentives:  Weighing  the  Costs 

In  contrast  to  the  complex  array  of  incentives  that  encourage 
nuclear  ownership,  there  also  are  significant  disincentives  that 
dissuade  states  from  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

Risk  of  Preemption  and  War.  A  prominent  disincentive  is 
the  militaiy  risk  of  preemption  and  war  that  nuclear  weapons 
programs  create.  There  are  no  guarantees  that  neighboring  na¬ 
tions  or  major  powers  will  abstain  from  preemptive  military 
strikes  to  ensure  that  a  nuclear  weapons  program  cannot  be 
completed.  Nor  can  states  assume  that  neighboring  states  and 
other  concerned  states  will  acquiesce  to  dramatic  changes  in  the 
military  balance  of  a  region,  without  taking  appropriate  military 
action  to  protect  their  interests.  Potential  nuclear  states  must 
understand  that  embarking  on  a  nuclear  weapon  program  carries 
great  risks  of  preemption  by  developed  states  which  are  concerned 
about  the  destabilizing  impact  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  region. 
That  risk  is  significant  unless  a  state  feels  secure  from  attack  by 
neighbors  in  its  own  region,  or  believes  it  can  effectively  conceal 
its  weapons  program.19 

There  are  several  examples  of  preemptive  attacks  against 
nascent  nuclear  weapon  programs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
during  the  last  decade.20  Israel’s  attack  against  Iraq’s  nuclear 
reactor  at  Osirak  in  June  1981  is  a  much-heralded  example  of  a 
preemptive  action  that  crippled  Iraq’s  nuclear  weapons  program 
for  several  years.  Less  than  a  year  earlier,  Iran  had  launched  an 
unsuccessful  attack  against  the  Osirak  reactor.21  In  a  reversal  of 
roles,  in  1985  and  1987  Iraq  launched  attacks  against  Iran’s 
nuclear  reactor  at  Bushehr.22  A  major  result  of  the  U.S.-led  mili¬ 
tary  coalition  action  against  Iraq  in  1991  was  not  simply  the 
restoration  of  Kuwait’s  independence,  but  the  destruction  of  Iraq’s 
nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missile  programs.  United  Nations 
resolutions  and  inspection,  actions  three  years  after  the  war, 
continue  efforts  to  impose  a  forcible  denuclearization  on  Iraq.23  In 
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the  present  climate,  the  high  levels  of  alert  and  the  constant 
drilling  of  the  military  forces  deployed  around  its  nuclear  facilities 
clearly  indicates  that  North  Korea  is  motivated  by  concerns  that 
the  United  States  or  South  Korea  will  unilaterally  or  jointly 
destroy  the  Yongbyon  facilities. 

Weaken  Regional  Stability.  The  prospect  that  the  presence 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  disrupt  regional  stability  is  an  important 
disincentive  to  nuclear  ownership.  When  a  state  undertakes  a 
nuclear  weapons  program,  it  must  accept  that  the  United  States 
and  other  states  will  condemn  the  move  as  destabilizing  or  pro¬ 
vocative.  States  also  should  understand  that  a  period  of  isolation 
with  the  attendant  risk  of  economic,  political  or,  even  military 
reprisals  will  follow  the  decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

States  must  understand  that  in  some  instances  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  may  add  to  regional  instability.24  They  also  understand  that 
nuclear  weapons  historically  are  generated  by  uncertainty  and 
insecurity.  Whether  nuclear  weapons  exacerbate  regional  insta¬ 
bility  is  a  function  of  the  motivations  of  the  states  involved.  States 
that  have  designs  on  the  regional  balance  of  power  are  likely  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons,  and  neighboring  states  probably  are 
more  likely  to  see  nuclear  weapons  as  an  indicator  of  regional 
instability.  Nations  which  are  not  threatened  by  their  neighbors 
normally  are  not  interested  in  nuclear  weapons. 

The  symbol  of  the  threat  to  regional  stability  posed  by  nuclear 
weapons  are  the  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  to 
establish  nuclear-free  zones,  whose  purpose  is  to  codify  opposition 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  highlight  the  problems  that  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  pose  for  regional  stability.  While  the  United  States  historically 
has  expressed  opposition  to  these  zones,  they  are  an  important 
disincentive  to  nuclear  proliferation  that  must  be  strengthened  if 
the  United  States  is  to  reduce  the  incentives  for  nuclear  ownership. 
They  symbolize  a  regional  consensus  and  moral  opprobrium 
against  nuclear  ownership,  but  more  importantly  express  the  view 
that  nuclear  weapons  pose  dangers  for  regional  stability  in  some 
cases. 
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Bombs  or  Butter?  A  compelling  disincentive  to  nuclear  own¬ 
ership  is  the  extraordinarily  high  economic  costs  that  a  nuclear 
weapons  program  entails  for  a  state.  A  successful  nuclear  weapons 
program  requires  a  large  commitment  of  the  state’s  economic 
resources,  which  are  measured  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  A  society 
that  wants  nuclear  weapons  must  be  willingto  devote  a  significant 
portion  of  resources  that  are  desperately  needed  for  a  wide  range 
of  competing  economic  and  social  programs.  Furthermore,  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  is  capital  intensive,  requiring  a 
unique  infrastructure  made  more  expensive  by  the  necessity  to 
disguise  the  effort.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  Iraq  spent  in 
excess  of  $10-20  billion  on  its  nuclear  program.25 

The  development  of  uuclear  weapons  involves  choices  among 
economic  options.  Nuclear  weapons  programs  require  skills  and 
resources  that  cannot  be  used  for  many  other  purposes.  These 
programs  require  highly  qualified  technical  personnel,  who  usually 
are  trained  at  the  better  universities  and  more  advanced  labora¬ 
tories  in  other  states.  In  addition,  there  are  high  costs  involved  in 
purchasing  or  producing  weapons  grade  material.  While  some  of 
these  costs  can  be  distributed  among  other  economic  priorities,  as 
in  the  case  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  most  of  the  costs  —  for 
reprocessing  facilities,  test  complexes,  bomb  fabrication  sites, 
among  others  —  are  sunk  costs  with  little  civilian  applicability. 

The  frightfully  expensive  nature  of  these  facilities,  though  less 
than  that  of  building  a  conventional  deterrent,  often  proves  daunt¬ 
ing  for  developing  countries.26  The  combination  of  high  economic 
costs  and  the  absence  of  the  necessary  scientific  expertise  in  these 
societies  probably  has  been  the  most  effective  disincentive  to 
nuclear  proliferation.  This  constraint  explains  why  the  initial 
developers  of  nuclear  weapons  were  major  powers  with  the  large 
economies  necessary  to  support  such  efforts. 

Nuclear  weapons  programs,  however,  have  the  benefit  of  cre¬ 
ating  the  intellectual  capital  and  physical  facilities  necessary  for 
the  development  of  civilian  nuclear  power.27  Because  nuclear 
power  programs  often  are  interpreted  as  the  precursor  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  and  others 
must  accelerate  their  efforts  to  assist  states  openly  in  their  efforts 
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to  develop  civilian  nuclear  power  programs  in  ways  that  will  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  cover  for  nuclear  weapons.  Iran  may  be  using 
civil  power  as  a  cover  for  a  weapons  programs,  as  did  South  Africa, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  India.  Previous  IAEA  safeguards 
inspection  efforts  were  not  effective  in  the  case  of  Iraq’s  nuclear 
program,  and  require  major  improvements,  if  credibility  is  to  be 
restored.28  There  are  cases  in  which  states  legitimately  want 
nuclear  power  to  support  purely  economic  development.  The 
United  States  should  expand  its  support  for  these  states  if  they 
are  to  create  equal  opportunities  for  states  that  want  nuclear 
power  as  part  of  a  strategy  of  economic  modernization. 

International  Opprobrium.  The  prospect  that  a  state  will 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  almost  immediately  raises  the  threat  of 
facing  condemnation  by  other  states.  This  threat  is  significant  only 
insofar  as  it  can  be  the  first  step  toward  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  against  the  state.  There  is  evidence  that  states  can  live 
with  the  opprobrium  that  nuclear  weapons  programs  generate,  as 
the  examples  of  North  Korea  and  Iran  demonstrate.  The  real 
penalty  is  that  condemnations  might  lead  to  imposition  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  trade  sanctions  that  can  have  devastating  effects  on  the 
ability  to  conduct  international  commerce.  The  problem,  however, 
is  that  sanctions  rarely  materialize  beyond  the  point  of  discussion. 

International  Sanctions.  States  that  develop  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  may  find  that  developed  states  will  impose  political  and 
economic  sanctions  against  the  society.  The  experiences  of  Iraq 
and  Pakistan  suggest  that  this  disincentive  can  have  potentially 
serious  consequences.  Although  there  are  no  previously-codified 
international  sanctions  for  states  which  violate  or  abrogate  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  there  are  formal  sanctions  that 
can  be  imposed  by  national  legislation,  as  in  the  Pressler  Amend¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,29  and  international  restrictions  on  the 
transfer  of  technology. 

The  importance  of  this  disincentive  is  demonstrated  by  the 
measures  that  states  take  to  hide  their  nuclear  programs  and  the 
vigor  with  which  states  deny  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  For  states  that  want  to  interact  in  the  modern  interna¬ 
tional  economy,  the  threat  of  economic  sanctions  imposes 
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fearfully-high  costs  well  beyond  the  economic  price  of  the  weapon 
program  itself.  When  developing  states  contemplate  nuclear  own¬ 
ership,  they  must  be  confident  in  their  ability  to  either  conceal  the 
program  or  absorb  the  international  penalties  which  will  follow 
any  disclosure  or  suspicion.  This  is  rarely  the  case  when  interna¬ 
tional  sanctions  that  are  generated  in  response  to  nuclear  weapons 
programs  have  the  ability  to  impose  considerable  political  and 
economic  pain  on  states  over  a  span  of  years. 

The  origin  of  sanctions  against  nuclear  aspirants  can  be  traced 
to  initial  post-World  War  II  Baruch  Plan  to  establish  international 
controls  on  nuclear  materials,  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  and  halt 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  programs.  Restrictions 
against  nuclear  ownership  through  threats  of  international  sanc¬ 
tions  are  implicit  in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty30  and  in 
the  U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq  that  began  in  1990. 

Export  Control  Restrictions.  The  imposition  of  export  con¬ 
trol  regimes  on  international  commerce  theoretically  restricts  the 
availability  of  technology  essential  to  a  nuclear  weapons  program, 
but  these  have  not  been  an  effective  disincentive  for  many  states. 
One  reason  for  their  ineffectiveness  is  that  export  controls  affect 
a  state  regardless  of  whether  it  has  a  nuclear  program.  When  there 
is  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
program,  it  often  is  too  late  for  export  controls.  The  historical 
record  suggests  that  states  are  clever  enough  to  circumvent  export 
controls  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  expend  the  appropriate 
amount  of  effort  and  resources  for  the  purchase  of  the  desired 
technologies.  There  is  no  evidence  that  states  forego  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  programs  based  purely  on  the  threat  or  practice  of  export 
control  regimes. 

The  nuclear  weapons  states  established  international  institu¬ 
tions  to  deny  the  necessary  technology  to  states  that  are  potentially 
interested  in  nuclear  weapons.31  In  principle,  such  organizations 
were  valuable  because  they  delayed  nuclear  weapons  programs, 
increased  the  difficulties  of  completion,  and  increased  the  cost  of 
such  programs,  as  Iraq’s  experience  exemplifies.  Export  controls 
slow  the  process  by  which  states  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  that  by  increasing  the  real  costs  and  time 
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that  it  takes  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  export  controls  give 
developed  states  more  time  to  derail  nuclear  programs.32 

Summary.  This  discussion  has  focused  on  nuclear  incentives 
and  disincentives  for  states  which  have  the  capability  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  effectiveness  of 
disincentives  to  nuclear  ownership  when  we  concentrate  on  states, 
such  as  North  Korea  and  Iraq,  that  are  determined  to  possess 
nuclear  weapons.  There  are  other  instances,  however,  in  which 
these  disincentives  acted  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  state.  The 
most  noteworthy  cases  in  this  regard  are  the  states  in  South 
America  and  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  South  Africa  and  Japan, 
which  were  persuaded  that  nuclear  weapons  would  not  increase 
their  security. 

These  disincentives  are  not  always  sufficient  to  dissuade 
states.  There  are  bound  to  be  instances  in  which  the  incentives  are 
more  compelling  to  states  which  seek  to  alter  the  regional  or 
international  balance,  by  whatever  means,  to  enhance  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  international  system  and  protect  their  legitimate 
security  interests.  If  they  cannot  maintain  the  conventional  capa¬ 
bility  necessary  to  guarantee  their  security,  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  seen  as  the  instrument  of  choice.  The  question  arises,  however, 
whether  these  are  the  important  cases.  As  long  as  there  are  states 
that  want  nuclear  weapons,  the  developed  states  should  focus  their 
efforts  on  strengthening  the  disincentives.  The  missing  element  in 
the  international  system  is  perhaps  the  most  important  disincen¬ 
tive,  which  is  a  demonstration  that  there  are  positive  benefits  for 
states  that  remain  non-nuclear.  The  challenge  for  the  United 
States  and  other  states  is  to  strengthen  the  disincentives  to 
nuclear  ownership. 

D.  A  Note  on  Stabilizing  and  Destabilizing  Proliferation 

The  assumption  in  the  proliferation  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  developed  states  has  been  that  all  forms  of  nuclear  proliferation 
are  contrary  to  the  interest  in  international  peace  and  security. 
For  nearly  fifty  years,  the  international  community  rejected  as 
illegitimate  the  aspiration  of  states  to  possess  nuclear  weapons, 
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and  marshalled  considerable  political,  economic,  and  military 
resources  to  support  that  policy. 

The  explicit  principle  behind  nonproliferation  policy  has  been 
undermined  by  events.  It  was  a  valid  precept  during  the  Cold  War 
for  the  nuclear-weapons  states  that  were  motivated  by  the  belief 
that  any  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  was  inherently  destabi¬ 
lizing.  According  to  this  logic,  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclear-armed  states  was  inimical  to  the  security  interests  of  all 
states,  regardless  of  whether  they  possessed  nuclear  weapons. 
However,  the  language  of  nonproliferation  needs  now  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  two  fundamentally  different  types  of  stabilizing 
and  destabilizing  nuclear  proliferation. 

Destabilizing  Nuclear  Proliferation.  The  article  of  faith  for 
the  United  States,  and  hence  the  defining  principle  of  nonprolif¬ 
eration  policies  throughout  the  Cold  War,  was  that  any  expansion 
of  the  ranks  of  “nuclear  ownership”  constituted  a  profound  threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  international  system.33  President  Clinton 
reiterated  this  view  in  his  address  before  the  U.N.  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  September  1993. 34  The  belief  that  most  cases  of  nuclear 
proliferation  are  destabilizing  rested  on  the  calculation  that  the 
probability  of  nuclear  weapons  being  used  in  anger  or  by  accident 
was  related  to  the  number  of  nuclear-armed  states.  The  simple- 
minded  calculation  was  that  even  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  nuclear-armed  states  would  magnify  the  risks  of  nuclear  war.35 
The  logic  was  that  because  the  risks  of  nuclear  war  are  too  great 
to  contemplate,  any  nuclear  proliferation  is  ipso  facto  an  undesir¬ 
able  action  because  it  incrementally  increases  the  risk  of  war. 

The  argument  that  nuclear  proliferation  has  destabilizing  con¬ 
sequences  reflects  the  perceptions  that  existed  during  the  Cold 
War,  but  there  are  three  fundamental  flaws  in  this  reasoning.  The 
first  is  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  nuclear-armed  states 
somehow  influences  the  likelihood  that  states  will  make  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  only  time 
when  nuclear  weapons  were  used  occurred  when  only  one  state 
possessed  nuclear  weapons.  Nor  did  the  existence  of  two,  later  four, 
and  finally  five  nuclear  powers  lead  to  nuclear  war. 
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The  second  is  the  cold-war  principle  which  rejects  the  argument 
that  some  states  have  legitimate  reasons  for  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  to  increase  their  security.  This,  however,  begs  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  only  certain  states  are  entitled  to  nuclear  weapons. 
If  this  justification  is  open  to  debate,  then  there  is  support  for  the 
argument  that  other  states  should  be  able  to  manage  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  weapons  in  peaceful  ways.  If  true,  this  proposition 
weakens  the  recommendation  that  the  United  States  has  to  sup¬ 
port  efforts  to  restrain  the  number  of  nuclear-armed  states. 

The  third  is  the  argument  that  the  stability  of  the  bipolar 
relationship  between  the  superpowers  was  an  historical  anomaly 
which  is  not  likely  to  repeat  itself.  There  are  no  guarantees  that 
the  relatively  stable  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  will  repeat  itself.  Unlike  many  nuclear-armed  states 
today,  the  superpowers  did  not  share  the  common  border  that  can 
exacerbate  tensions  and  lead  to  hostilities.  In  the  absence  of 
common  historical  and  geographical  tensions,  the  superpowers 
experienced  a  nuclear  peace  that  might  be  unique.  The  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  were  uniquely 
qualified  to  manage  nuclear  weapons  without  resort  to  war,36  or 
supremely  lucky  in  their  peaceful  stewardship  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Even  the  United  States  faced  a  number  of  nuclear  accidents  with 
nuclear  weapons.37  The  reasoning  is  that  if  other  states  are  not  so 
lucky,  there  might  be  a  nuclear  crisis  or  war  through  accident  or 
miscalculation.  This  danger  is  so  great  that  the  developed  states 
have  an  obligation  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  principal  factor  that  motivates  international  nonproliferation 
efforts  is  the  judgment  that  some  states  pose  a  threat  to  international 
security,  while  others  do  not.  The  proponents  of  nonproliferation 
policy  argue  that  the  behavior  of  “rogue”38  states  —  such  as  Iran, 
Iraq,  North  Korea,  and  others  —  exemplify  the  kinds  of  states  in 
whose  hands  nuclear  weapons  could  have  a  destabilizing  influ¬ 
ence.39  There  are  sound  reasons  for  raising  the  prospect  of 
instability:  the  actions  of  Iran  and  Iraq,  for  instance,  in  their 
decade-long  war;  the  premeditated  actions  of  Iraq  that  provoked 
the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War;  the  animosity  between  North  and 
South  Korea;  or  the  crisis  in  April  1990  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
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While  the  behavior  of  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Iraq  stems  from 
quite  different  sources,  the  behavior  of  these  states  certainly  raises 
concerns  about  the  potential  instability  of  a  multi-nuclear  world. 
But  the  unresolved  question  is  whether  these  states  as  nuclear 
powers  will  be  guided  by  the  same  level  of  caution  that  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  their  allies  exercised  for  nearly 
a  half  century.  The  problem  is  that  one  exception  can  equal  nuclear 
war  and  the  unprecedented  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
millions  of  people. 

It  is  important  to  acknowledge  that  imprecision  is  inherent  in 
the  language  of  proliferation.  This  exists  when  referring  to  states 
as  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  ownership,  when  it  is  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  state,  rather  than  the  state  itself,  that  is  destabilizing.40 
The  problem  is  that  the  condition  of  instability  is  subject  to  change 
as  the  leadership  changes  over  time.  The  case  of  Iran  provides  an 
illustration  of  this  point.  Iran  under  the  Shah  was  deemed  stabi¬ 
lizing  even  if  Iran  had  possessed  nuclear  weapons,  but  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  present  regime  in  Tehran  is  seen  as 
destabilizing.  There  are,  however,  no  guarantees  about  the  future 
behavior  of  states  that  can  be  influenced  by  policy. 

In  the  absence  of  convincing  evidence  that  the  new  nuclear 
states  will  behave  responsibly  with  nuclear  weapons,  the  prudent 
action  is  to  make  the  risk-averse  assumption  that  they  will  not. 
From  this  conclusion  follows  the  prescription  in  nonproliferation 
policy  that  it  is  prudent  to  deny  access  to  nuclear  technologies.  This 
is  the  reasonable  course  of  action.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  the 
resulting  inference  about  all  forms  of  nuclear  proliferation.  There 
are  difficulties  with  making  the  logical  leap  from  the  principle  that 
some  states  may  not  manage  nuclear  weapons  with  care,  to  the 
principle  that  all  new  nuclear-armed  states  represent  a  destabi¬ 
lizing  influence  in  international  relations.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  occurred. 

Stabilizing  Nuclear  Proliferation.  The  alternative  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  developed 
states  must  incorporate  into  their  proliferation  policies,  is  that 
some  cases  nuclear  proliferation  can  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  international  system.  This  principle  is  controversial,  in  part 
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because  it  contradicts  the  nearly  fifty  year-long  convention  of 
resisting  nuclear  proliferation  by  most  states,  and  because  it  would 
require  a  revolution  in  U.S.  thinking  about  nuclear  proliferation. 

To  be  precise,  nuclear  proliferation  can  serve  as  a  force  for 
stability  in  international  relations  in  several  fundamental  ways. 
First,  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an  adversary  may  be  the 
most  efficient  mechanism  for  restraining  the  impulses  of  states 
that  historically  led  to  war.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  instance,  managed  their  highly-antagonistic  spheres  of 
influence  for  fifty  years  without  resorting  to  war.  If  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  provided  the  major  reason  for  their  caution,  then  nuclear 
restraint  might  be  imposed  on  the  next  generation  of  nuclear 
states  once  they  realize  that  the  consequence  of  diplomatic  blun¬ 
ders  is  the  annihilation  of  their  state.  By  this  reasoning,  the 
original  act  of  nuclear  “proliferation”  in  the  waning  months  of 
World  War  II  by  the  United  States,  and  the  subsequent  Soviet 
development  of  nuclear  weapons,  had  profoundly  stabilizing  ef¬ 
fects  on  international  relations.  Nevertheless,  the  politics  of  global 
confrontation  did  not  escalate  into  a  war  in  large  measure  because 
states  were  deterred  by  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Second,  nuclear  weapons  reduce  the  incentive  to  allow  regional 
disputes  to  escalate  into  mqjor  wars.  An  excellent  contemporary 
example  is  provided  by  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  spring  of  1990, 
when  they  nearly  were  embroiled  in  a  conflict  over  the  Kashmir 
region  in  Pakistan.41  Some  observers  credit  the  deescalation  of  the 
crisis  to  the  realization  in  New  Delhi  and  Islamabad  that  their 
status  as  nuclear-armed  states  conveyed  the  immediate  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  After  the  deescalation  of  the  crisis,  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan  initiated  bilateral  negotiations  to  establish  security  and 
confidence-building  measures  for  preventing  an  outbreak  of  nu¬ 
clear  war  on  the  subcontinent.42  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
caution  induced  by  nuclear  weapons  that  serves  to  avert  war  and 
thus  increases  international  stability. 

Third,  nuclear  weapons  provide  an  effective  instrument  for 
stabilizing  the  politics  of  the  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
By  almost  any  standard,  many  of  the  successor  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  are  embroiled  in  conflicts  with  various  national 
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groups.  Moreover,  the  frictions  between  Russia,  Ukraine,  and 
Belarus  are  contained  by  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  these 
states.  As  long  as  uncertainty  about  Ukraine’s  nuclear  capabilities 
recreates  a  form  of  “existential”  deterrence,  Russia  is  effectively 
deterred  from  attacking  Ukraine  because  of  fears  of  public  condem¬ 
nation,  war,  and  in  an  extreme  sense,  nuclear  reprisal.43  Whether 
carried  by  missiles  or  aircraft,  nuclear  weapons  free  Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus  from  fears  about  the  territorial  ambi¬ 
tions  of  Russia  and  their  neighbors. 

Fourth,  the  act  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  no  longer  as  politically 
symbolic  of  international  instability  as  it  once  was.  With  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  there  is  no  longer  an  inherent  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  restrict  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  to  a  select 
fraternity  of  states.  The  growing  number  of  NPT  signatories, 
additional  adherence  to  the  IAEA,  nuclear-weapon  free  zones,  the 
Chemical  Weapon  Convention,  and  the  Biological  Weapon  Conven¬ 
tion  provide  growing  support  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  The  formal  instrument  of  this  exclusionary 
principle  is  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  which  since  its 
inception  was  criticized  as  an  exclusionary  and  discriminating 
policy  exercised  by  the  great  powers  to  restrain  the  impulses  of 
others.44  The  obstacle  to  this  movement  has  not  been  joined  by 
those  states  which  want  nuclear  weapons,  and  as  long  as  some 
states  remain  adamant  about  nuclear  ownership  the  traditional 
policy  of  non-proliferation  will  continue  to  hemorrhage  support. 

Fifth,  the  emerging  reality  is  that  there  is  precious  little  the 
developed  states  can  do  to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation  on  the  part 
of  the  very  few  states,  such  as  North  Korea,  which  are  determined 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  nuclear  ownership.  While  these  represent 
only  a  handful  of  the  184  states  in  the  United  Nations,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  South  Africa  developed  independent  nuclear  arse¬ 
nals,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  nuclear-weapons  states.  North 
Korea  and  Iran  are  moving  along  the  same  path  toward  nuclear 
ownership,  and  North  Korea  already  may  have  nuclear  weapons.45 
There  is  little  merit  to  a  policy  that  does  not  command  respect  and 
credibility.  The  successful  efforts  of  many  states  to  violate  various 
non-proliferation  regimes,  as  the  case  of  Iraq  illustrates  so  vividly 
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and  poignantly,  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  nuclear  proliferation  can  be  prevented. 

The  intellectual  proposition  that  animates  this  study  is  the 
need  to  rethink  the  premise  that  all  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation 
are  inherently  destabilizing.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  some  states 
will  pose  fundamental  challenges  to  international  security 
whether  or  not  they  possess  nuclear  weapons.  This  implicit  linkage 
between  nuclear  ownership  and  instability  needs  to  be  re-exam¬ 
ined  as  evidence  emerges  that  not  all  instances  of  nuclear 
proliferation  merit  condemnation  as  destabilizing  and  require  the 
automatic  opposition  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  notion  of  stabilizing  nuclear 
proliferation  makes  a  virtue  out  of  necessity.  The  United  States 
needs  a  more  carefully  modulated  response  to  nuclear  proliferation 
that  narrows  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality.  The  United 
States  has  not  opposed  all  cases  of  proliferation,  notwithstanding 
its  rhetoric  to  the  contrary.  Great  Britain  and  Israel  are  the  most 
notable  cases  in  which  the  United  States  accepted  that  nuclear 
ownership  was  consistent  with  U.S.  national  interests.  The  steps 
toward  a  more  balanced  nuclear  proliferation  policy  include  a 
reexamination  of  the  criteria  for  identifying  destabilizing  cases  of 
proliferation,  an  articulation  of  the  elements  of  a  new  policy  for 
the  United  States  (Part  IV),  and  specific  recommendations  for 
implementing  this  policy  (Part  V). 

E.  Criteria  for  Distinguishing  Between  Stabilizing  and 
Destabilizing  Proliferation 

The  ability  to  manage  nuclear  proliferation  requires  a  systematic 
approach  to  distinguishing  between  stabilizing  and  destabilizing 
cases.  To  accomplish  this,  U.S.  policymakers  must  rely  on  criteria 
that  guide  efforts  to  identify  the  worrisome  cases  of  proliferation. 
This  section  examines  several  criteria  which  help  to  identify  des¬ 
tabilizing  cases  of  proliferation.  The  following  list  of  criteria  define 
cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  that  are  destabilizing  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  many  states,  including  the  United  States.  While  this 
list  of  criteria  is  not  exhaustive,  it  illustrates  the  concerns  that 
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must  be  brought  to  bear  as  the  United  States  shapes  a  new  policy 
for  nuclear  proliferation. 

There  are,  however,  several  caveats  about  the  use  of  criteria. 
The  first  is  that  there  are  no  perfect  examples  of  stabilizing  or 
destabilizing  proliferation,  and  neither  are  there  any  objective 
means  for  measuring  the  destabilizing  consequences  of  prolifera¬ 
tion.  The  process  is  an  imprecise  one  and  is  meant  to  be,  as  are  all 
instances  in  which  leaders  must  make  political  judgments  about 
the  consequences  of  developments  in  international  politics.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  leaders  who  can  make  sound  judgments  and 
communicate  those  to  the  public. 

Second,  there  is  no  science  of  proliferation.  The  thesis  is  not 
that  precise,  scientific  judgments  about  the  effects  of  nuclear 
ownership  are  possible  or  desirable.  It  is  natural  that  the  merits 
of  individual  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  are  bound  to  engender 
disagreements  and  disputes  in  the  political  system  among  policy¬ 
makers,  bureaucracies,  and  the  public  about  the  soundness  of  such 
judgments.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  a  condition  in  which 
there  are  no  objective  criteria  for  distinguishing  among  prolifera¬ 
tion  cases.  But  the  absence  of  perfect  criteria  by  which  to  measure 
destabilizing  proliferation  is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  paralysis 
in  the  policymaking  arena. 

Third,  the  larger  objective  of  defining  criteria  is  to  stimulate  a 
debate  in  which  the  political  system  explicitly  acknowledges  that 
not  all  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  are  equally  dangerous  or 
worrisome.  Instead,  it  is  to  emphasize  the  critical  need  to  broaden 
the  debate  about  proliferation.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  make  the  case  clearly  and  directly  for 
distinguishing  between  types  of  proliferation,  and  defend  that 
policy  to  minimize  disagreement  and  paralysis  in  governmental 
policymaking  circles. 

Threaten  Global  or  Regional  Security.  The  universal  char¬ 
acteristic  of  destabilizing  cases  of  proliferation  is  that  they 
threaten  or  harm  global  or  regional  security.  The  judgment  that  a 
particular  case  of  nuclear  ownership  is  destabilizing  and  hence,  is 
not  conducive  to  international  security,  should  trigger  systematic 
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evaluations  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  ownership  on  the  region,  allies, 
and  overall  stability.  By  contrast,  non-proliferation  policies  during 
the  Cold  War  traditionally  defined  the  emergence  of  all  cases  of 
nuclear  ownership  as  threats  that  must  be  opposed.  For  future 
proliferation  cases,  this  judgment  should  apply  to  only  a  select  few. 

Threaten  Regional  Stability.  The  risk  of  destabilizing  cases 
of  nuclear  proliferation  is  that  they  increase  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  military  tensions  in  a  region.  These  cases  create 
inchoate  fears  among  states  that  nuclear  ownership  raises  the 
risks  of  aggression,  or  provoke  fears  that  the  political  balance  in  a 
region  will  be  dominated  by  radical  states,  ideologies,  or  move¬ 
ments.  In  the  future,  U.S.  policymakers  must  analyze  the  effects 
of  nuclear  ownership  using  far  broader  criteria  than  fears  of  war. 
The  greater  risk  may  be  the  deterrent  effect  that  nuclear  weapons 
have  on  allies  that  are  intimidated  by  regional  hegemons.  In  the 
1990s,  there  are  no  blanket  formulae  for  demonstrating  that  all 
cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  are  an  inherent  threat  to  regional 
stability.  In  those  cases  when  national  leaders  draw  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  will  need  to  build  support 
against  nuclear  proliferation. 

Engender  Climate  of  Terror.  The  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  radical  states  or  movements  is  destabilizing  if  it 
encourages  a  climate  of  fear  and  terror  among  other  states.  Nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  states  that  profess  support  for 
radical  ideologies,  fervently  oppose  the  rough  status  quo,  and  are 
capable  of  unpredictable,  despotic  actions,  will  engender  fear 
among  neighboring  states.  When  it  is  evident  that  nuclear  weapons 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  states  or  non-state  actors  which  use 
terror  to  achieve  their  political  aims,  the  United  States  and  the 
international  community  must  generate  policies  —  ranging  from 
sanctions  to  intervention  —  that  are  designed  to  avert  this  prospect. 

Threaten  Friends  and  Allies.  A  core  principle  in  American 
foreign  policy  is  to  assure  U.S.  allies,  friends,  and  neutral  states 
that  the  United  States  has  a  mutual  interest  in  stability  and  will 
come  to  their  assistance  in  times  of  trouble.  The  belief  that  the 
emergence  of  a  nuclear-armed  rogue  state  committed  to  interests 
contrary  to  those  of  U.S.  allies  provides  a  sufficient  basis  for 
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judging  that  a  case  of  nuclear  ownership  has  potentially  destabi¬ 
lizing  consequences.  This  criterion  also  poses  hidden  dangers 
however  when  two  states,  both  of  whom  are  allied  with  the  United 
States,  head  toward  the  nuclear  ownership  that  each  considers 
destabilizing. 

Hegemonical  Ambitions.  Nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
states  that  aspire  to  establish  regional  hegemony  provide  a  classic 
case  of  destabilizing  nuclear  ownership.  The  perception  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  an  instrument  of  aggressive  or  hegemonical  ambi¬ 
tions  almost  certainly  shifts  the  policy  debate  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  confronts  a  destabilizing  case  of  prolifera¬ 
tion.  While  this  case  is  easy  to  state,  it  is  difficult  to  express  in 
concrete  terms  because  states  rarely  express  hegemonical  ambi¬ 
tions  in  a  public  or  direct  way.  Nevertheless,  the  developed  states 
can  use  their  best  judgment  to  identify  cases  in  which  a  state 
appears  to  have  hegemonical  ambitions. 

Increase  Risk  of  Intervention.  The  United  States  must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  its  ability  to  protect  friends  and  allies  by 
the  threat  of  military  intervention.  The  concern  for  the  United 
States  is  that  the  need  to  conduct  military  operations  in  defense 
of  a  regional  ally  will  be  at  severe  risk  at  the  hands  of  a  nuclear¬ 
armed  opponent.  The  objective  is  not  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
intervention,  but  to  diminish  the  chances  of  regional  war  by 
minimizing  the  likelihood  that  states  which  contribute  to  regional 
instability  will  get  their  hands  on  nuclear  weapons. 

No  Simple  Solutions  to  Proliferation  Policy.  The  United 
States  needs  to  be  alert  to  the  danger  of  the  political  process 
transforming  these  general  criteria  into  rigid  formulae  for  guiding 
proliferation  policy.  The  intention  of  these  criteria  is  to  steer  the 
debate  and  U.S.  policymakers  toward  identifying  the  truly  desta¬ 
bilizing  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  that  require  a  careful 
focusing  of  government  action.  They  are  not  meant  to  be  used  in  a 
strict  fashion,  but  as  general  guides  to  action.  As  such,  this  is  not 
a  formula  for  proliferation  policy  that  reduces  policy  choices  to 
simple  responses.  Policymakers  will  find  these  criteria  useful  only 
if  they  elucidate  the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  select 
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instances  amidst  the  background  of  proliferation  activities,  and 
act  to  avert  the  cases  that  require  policy  responses. 

The  presumption  is  that  the  emerging  generation  of  policymakers 
will  demonstrate  the  acumen  necessary  for  identifying  the  cases 
that  are  stabilizing  and  managing  those  cases  in  ways  that  increase 
international  stability.  The  hope  is  that  the  ability  of  policymakers 
to  identify  the  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  will  allow 
them  to  focus  their  political,  economic,  and  military  resources  on  the 
truly  worrisome  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Notes 

1.  The  term  “bipolar”  must  be  used  with  a  fair  degree  of  caution  and 
precision.  For  at  least  two  decades,  in  many  areas  the  concept  of  bipolarity  was 
passe’  because  it  did  not  encompass  various  regional  events,  including  conflicts 
in  the  Middle  East.  These  wars  occurred  without  the  direct  control  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Sov :  et  Union,  and  thus  diminished  the  relevance  of  bipolar  models 
of  international  relations.  But  bipolarity  is  relevant,  however,  in  the  narrow 
military  sense  of  a  competition  between  two  nuclear-armed  superpowers,  and 
the  resulting  tensions  between  the  East  and  West.  It  was  only  in  this  narrow 
sense  that  bipolarity  still  existed  until  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 

2.  See  William  C.  Potter,  Nuclear  Power  and  Nonproliferation:  An  Interdis¬ 
ciplinary  Perspective  (Cambridge:  Oelgeschlager,  Gunn  &  Hain,  1982),  for  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  incentives  and  disincentives  that  influence  states’s 
decisions  to  possess  nuclear  weapons.  See  also  Mitchell  Reiss,  Without  the  Bomb: 
The  Politics  of  Nonproliferation  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1988), 
pp.  247-69,  for  additional  background  on  disincentives. 

3.  See  Barton  J.  Bernstein,  “Crossing  the  Rubicon:  A  Missed  Opportunity 
to  Stop  the  H-Bomb?,”  International  Security,  Fall  1989,  Vol.  14,  No.  2,  pp. 
140-41,  for  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer’s  concerns  about  the  dangers  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 

4.  The  letter  from  Albert  Einstein  to  President  Roosevelt  urging  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  one  of  the  significant  events  in  the  politics 
of  the  twentieth  century.  See  Richard  G.  Hewlett  and  Oscar  E  Anderson,  Jr., 
The  New  World,  1939-1946  (Philadelphia:  Pennsylvania  University  Press, 
1962),  pp.  16-17  and  pp.  44-52. 

5.  Some  scholars  argue  that  the  United  States  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
use  technology  to  solve  problems  that  are  strategic  in  nature.  For  example,  see 
Russell  F.  Weigley,  The  American  Way  of  War:  A  History  of  United  States 
Military  Strategy  and  Policy  (Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  University  Press,  1977). 
For  arguments  about  the  influence  of  technology  on  war,  see  Russell  F.  Weigley, 
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“Book  Review:  War  and  the  Paradox  of  Technology,”  International  Security,  Vol. 
14,  No.  2  (Fall  1989),  pp.  198-202. 

6.  Some  argue  that  the  U.S.  strategy  has  relatively  little  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  Soviet  policy.  See  Marshall  D.  Shulman,  Beyond  the  Cold  War  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1966). 

7.  For  overviews  of  the  evolution  of  Soviet  strategic  thinking  about  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  see  Honore  M.  Catudal,  Soviet  Nuclear 
Strategy  From  Stalin  to  Gorbachev:  A  Revolution  in  Soviet  Military  and  Political 
Thinking  (Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.:  Humanities  Press  International,  1988); 
Raymond  Garthoff,  Deterrence  and  the  Revolution  in  Soviet  Military  Doctrine 
(Washington,  D  C.:  Brookings,  1990);  Stephen  Shenfield,  The  Nuclear  Predica¬ 
ment:  Exploration  in  Soviet  Ideology,  Chatham  House  Papers  No.  37  (London: 
Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1987). 

8.  See  Roger  Cohen,  “France  Tells  U.S.,  ‘I  Oppose,  Therefore  I  Am’,”  New 
York  Times,  January  30,  1994,  p.  El,  for  a  contemporary  example  of  French 
independence. 

9.  There  is  an  extensive  literature  on  game  theoiy  approaches  to  solving 
the  problems  of  the  proper  strategies  for  multiple  actors.  See  Martin  Shubik, 
Game  Theory  in  the  Social  Sciences  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1982),  for  an 
introduction  to  the  more  important  ideas. 

10.  See  Seymour  M.  Hersh,  The  Samson  Option  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1991),  for  a  description  of  Israel’s  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

11.  See  J.W.  de  Villiers,  Roger  Jardine  and  Mitchell  Reiss,  “Why  South  Africa 
Gave  Up  the  Bomb,”  Foreign  Affairs,  November/December  1993,  pp.  98-109,  for 
a  discussion  of  the  ANC’s  opposition  to  South  Africa’s  denuclearization.  As  the 
authors  argue,  “The  ANC  believes  that  a  major  objective  of  this  unilateral 
restructuring  is  to  place  these  institutions  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ANC-led 
government,  and  heading  off  this  restructuring  by  the  apartheid  government 
sits  high  on  the  ANC’s  domestic  agenda.” 

12.  South  Africa  appears  to  be  the  first  nation  to  give  up  nuclear  weapons 
voluntarily  after  the  successful  completion  of  its  program  prior  to  the  transition 
to  majority  rule  in  South  Africa  See  F.W.  De  Klerk,  Speech  by  the  State  President 
to  a  Joint  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  March 
24,  1993,  in  which  he  said  that  “South  Africa  did,  indeed,  develop  a  limited 
nuclear  deterrent  capability.  The  decision  to  develop  this  limited  capability  was 
taken  as  early  as  1974,  against  the  background  of  a  Soviet  expansionist  threat 
in  Southern  Africa,  as  well  as  prevailing  uncertainty  concerning  the  designs  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  members.  The  build  up  of  the  Cuban  force  in  Angola  from  1975 
onwards  reinforced  the  perception  that  a  deterrent  was  necessary  and  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  rely  on  outside  assistance,  should  it  be  attacked”  (emphasis 
added)  For  additional  material  on  the  decision  within  the  South  African  Gov¬ 
ernment,  see  J.W.  de  Villiers,  Roger  Jardine,  and  Mitchell  Reiss,  “Why  South 
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Africa  Gave  Up  the  Bomb,”  Foreign  Affairs,  November/December  1993, 
pp.  98-109. 

13.  See  “Brazil  and  Argentina:  IAEA  Safeguard  Accord,”  US  Department  of 
State  Dispatch,  December  23,  1991,  p.  907;  Jean  Krasno,  “Brazil,  Argentina 
Make  It  Official,”  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists ,  April  1992,  pp.  10-22,  for 
background  on  the  nuclear  safeguards  agreement. 

14.  See  William  C.  Potter,  Nuclear  Power  and  Proliferation,  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  relationship  between  civilian  nuclear  power,  proliferation, 
and  the  means  to  regulate  proliferation. 

15.  The  NPTs  classic  bargain  between  the  nuclear  “Haves”  and  the  nuclear 
weapon  “Have-nots”  is  that  the  latter  will  receive  free  access  to  nuclear  energy 
technology  in  return  for  their  willingness  to  forego  the  bomb.  The  “haves” 
attempted  to  steer  the  “have-nots”  away  from  the  breeder  reactors  and  other 
reactors  that  can  produce  weapons-grade  fissile  material.  See  Joseph  R.  Pilat 
and  Robert  R.  Pendley,  Beyond  1995:  The  Future  of  the  NPT  Regime  (New  York: 
Plenum  Press,  1990). 

16.  A  classic  example  is  Israel’s  nuclear  weapons  program,  which  sought  to 
offset  the  greater  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  world.  But  it  was 
the  lack  of  economic  and  technological  resources  that  held  back  the  weak  states 
rather  than  the  fact  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  value  of  nuclear  weapons. 

17.  See  Theodore  A.  Postol,  “Lessons  of  the  Gulf  War  Experience  with 
Patriot,”  International  Security,  Winter  1991/92,  pp.  119-171. 

18.  This  argument  may  hold  for  both  high  and  low  casualties.  In  the  case  of 
high  casualties,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  U.S.  willingness  to  fight 
against  a  nuclear-armed  Iraq.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  18  soldiers  in  the 
Somalia  in  October  1993  provoked  a  national  uproar  that  led  to  President 
Clinton  to  impose  a  March  31,  1994  deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Somalia.  See  Ruth  Marcus  and  Ann  Devroy,  “Clinton  to  Double  Force  in 
Somalia,”  Washington  Post,  October  8, 1993,  p.  Al. 

19.  Sweden  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  state  wherein  the  risks  persuaded 
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Emerging  Nuclear  States: 

Thinking  Through  Issues  and  Options 


A.  Post-Soviet  Disintegration:  Ukraine’s  Nuclear  Deterrent 

B.  Pakistan:  The  Islamic  Bomb? 

C.  North  Korea:  A  New  Threshold  in  Proliferation? 

D.  Iran’s  Nuclear  Program:  Islamic  Ideology  or  Realpolitik? 

E.  Proliferation  by  Non-State  Actors 


This  section  examines  four  current  examples  of  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  — Ukraine,  North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Iran — that  challenge 
the  traditional  conceptions  of  proliferation.  The  focus  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  motivations  that  drive  these  states  toward  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  objective  is  to  illustrate  why 
the  United  States  needs  to  adjust  its  policies  to  coexist  within  a 
truly  multi-nuclear  world  in  which  proliferation  has  the  twin 
effects  of  both  enhancing  and  degrading  international  stability. 

A.  Post-Soviet  Disintegration:  Ukraine’s  Nuclear  Deterrent 

1.  Background 

The  case  of  Ukraine’s  nuclear  deterrent  is  of  importance  be¬ 
cause  it  exemplifies  the  emergence  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  from  the 
disintegration  of  a  nuclear  superpower.  As  the  first  case  of  the 
political  and  military  collapse  of  a  nuclear  state  that  spawned 
nuclear  successor  states,  Ukraine  offers  insights  into  the  decisions 
of  states  that  inherited  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  nuclear  arsenal. 
Ukraine  also  merits  attention  because  it  symoolizes  opposition  to 
the  denuclearization  of  the  nuclear  successor  states  of  Kazakhstan 
and  Belarus. 
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January  1994  Summit.  The  visit  of  President  Clinton  to 
Russia  and  Ukraine  in  January  1994  is  a  critical  element  in  the 
disposition  of  Ukraine’s  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Ukraine  signed  a  deal  in  Moscow  in  which  Ukraine 
agreed  to  dismantle  its  nuclear  arsenal.1  The  United  States 
pledged  $176  million  to  dismantle  the  weapons  and  $155  million 
in  economic  assistance.  Ukraine  also  will  receive  roughly  $1  billion 
in  the  form  of  fuel  rods  for  its  nuclear  energy  program  from  the 
sale  of  uranium  that  is  removed  from  the  warheads  in  Ukraine’s 
possession.2 

The  fate  of  this  accord  will  remain  in  doubt  for  months,  if  not 
years.  This  agreement -in-principle  will  not  be  submitted  to 
Ukraine’s  Parliament  (Rada)  until  after  the  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions  in  March  1994.  Members  of  the  Rada  expressed  profound 
reservations  if  not  opposition  about  the  accord,3  as  indicated  by 
reports  that  some  parliamentarians  are  “not  too  enthused  about 
the  whole  process.”4  Recent  attacks  against  President  Kravchuk 
for  weakness  and  betrayal5  complicate  his  already  vague  legal 
powers  to  sign  and  enforce  treaties.6  The  strength  of  Crimea’s 
secessionist  movement  fuels  fears  in  Ukraine  that  Russia  might 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Soviet  successor  states,7  though 
Kravchuk  dismissed  this  concern.8  In  February,  the  Rada  cast  two 
contradictory  votes  on  the  agreement  signed  by  Kravchuk,  which 
leaves  Ukraine’s  pledge  to  denuclearize  in  doubt.  Those  votes 
supported  adherence  to  the  Lisbon  Protocol  and  START-1,  but 
leave  accession  to  the  NPT  in  doubt.9  Finally,  there  are  indications 
that  Kravchuk  will  not  run  for  re-election  in  June,  casting  further 
doubt  on  Ukraine’s  pledge  to  relinquish  its  nuclear  weapons  to 
Russia.10 

Origins.  Since  the  disintegration  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
in  1991,  Ukraine  continues  to  move  toward  an  independent  foreign 
policy11  and  the  possession  of  an  independent  nuclear  deterrent. 
Ukraine’s  President  Leonid  Kravchuk  and  other  Ukrainian  offi¬ 
cials  often  declare  that  Ukraine’s  intention  is  to  become  a 
nuclear-free  state.12  In  December  1993,  President  Kravchuk  said 
that  “Our  state  is  going  toward  and  will  reach  nonnuclear 
status.”13  Ukrainian  Parliament  Chairman  Ivan  Plyushch  stated 
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that  “Ukraine  still  intends  to  become  a  nuclear-free  state.”14  These 
statements,  however,  probably  represent  “half-hearted  attempts” 
in  view  of  declarations  by  Ukraine’s  legislators  that  they  want  to 
declare  Ukraine  as  an  interim  nuclear  weapons  state.15 

By  late  1993,  Kravchuk  argued  that  Ukraine  planned  to  keep 
some  of  the  nuclear  weapons  on  its  soil,16  because  in  his  judgment 
Ukraine  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  to  protect 
its  security.17  Ukraine’s  Rada  rejected  non-nuclear  status  on  nu¬ 
merous  occasions  until  steps  are  taken  to  protect  its  security.  The 
nuclear  policy  of  Ukraine  continues  to  be  dominated  by  nationalist 
groups  in  the  Parliament  that  fervently  want  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons.18  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  there  remain  powerful 
divisions  in  the  Rada  over  the  nature  of  Ukraine’s  nuclear  policy.19 

Pronouncements  on  a  non-nuclear  status,  however,  are  in  fun¬ 
damental  conflict  with  Kiev’s  deliberate  steps  since  1991  toward 
acquiring  functional  control  over  the  weapons  that  it  inherited 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  While  Ukraine  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  in  May  1992  (Lisbon  Protocol)  to  relinquish 
its  nuclear  weapons  and  become  a  non-nuclear  state,20  it  has  taken 
steps  to  cement  control  over  the  nuclear  weapons  on  its  soil.  In 
early  1994,  only  the  technical  barriers  of  its  inability  to  circumvent 
Russian  Permissive  Action  Links  (PALs)  and  international  treaty 
constraints  obstruct  Ukraine’s  ability  to  exercise  full  operational 
control  over  the  nuclear  weapons  on  missiles  and  bombers  de¬ 
ployed  on  its  soil.  It  is  increasingly  likely  that  the  Ukrainian 
rhetoric  in  support  of  denuclearization  is  simply  an  interim  tactic 
to  buy  time  until  they  decipher  the  retargeting  codes  that  control 
the  missiles. 

Ukraine’s  Nuclear  Forces.  In  1994,  Ukraine’s  nuclear  forces 
consist  of  remnants  of  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal.21  This  force  consists  of  Ukraine  176  multi-warhead  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs),  which  includes  130 
six-warhead  SS-19  missiles  and  46  ten-warhead  SS-24  missiles, 
for  a  total  of  1,240  nuclear  warheads.  Ukraine  also  possesses  564 
nuclear  weapons  on  cruise  missiles  and  gravity  bombs  that  are 
deployed  with  long-range  bombers.22  There  are  reports  that 
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Ukraine  has  established  effective  custody,  but  not  operational 
control,  of  the  cruise  missiles  and  gravity  bombs.23 

The  case  of  Ukraine’s  176  ICBMs  is  more  complicated  and 
subject  to  considerable  uncertainty.  It  is  clear,  as  most  reports 
allude,  that  Ukraine  is  working  vigorously  to  establish  operational 
control  over  its  forces.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (February  1994), 
Ukraine  has  achieved  “administrative  control,”  but  apparently  has 
not  established  operational  control.  By  most  accounts,  Kiev  stead¬ 
fastly  continues  to  take  steps  toward  complete  control  of  the 
ICBMs.  The  process  by  which  Ukraine  establishes  control  over 
these  nuclear  forces,  and  thus  becomes  a  formal  nuclear-weapons 
state,  has  several  components. 

Physical  Custody.  Ukraine  must  establish  physical  custody 
over  the  weapons.  This  means  that  military  personnel  loyal  to  Kiev 
must  guard  the  weapons  sites  —  in  this  case,  ICBM  silos,  bomber 
bases,  and  nuclear  weapon  storage  depots.  The  implicit  logic  of 
control  means  that  the  political  authorities  must  have  confidence 
that  the  soldiers  who  man  the  weapons  will  follow  orders  from 
Ukraine’s  leadership  to  redeploy  or  use  those  weapons. 

Ukraine  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  establish  custody  over 
the  forces.  In  June  1992,  Ukrainian  Defense  Minister  Morozov 
declared  administrative  control  over  the  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces 
based  in  Ukraine.  In  conjunction  with  this  decree,  Morozov  de¬ 
clared  that  all  former  Soviet  troops  on  Ukrainian  territory,  many 
of  whom  are  Russian,  must  swear  allegiance  to  Ukraine.  He  also 
demanded  a  declaration  of  political  loyalty  from  the  43rd  Missile 
Army,  which  is  responsible  for  all  ICBMs  in  Ukraine.  The  prepon¬ 
derance  of  evidence  is  that  the  personnel  in  the  former  Soviet 
strategic  bomber  units  based  in  Ukraine,  who  are  responsible  for 
guarding  the  cruise  missiles  and  gravity  bombs  for  these  bombers, 
have  sworn  their  allegiance  to  Kiev.  The  troops  guarding  the  area 
surrounding  the  176  ICBM  silos  pledged  their  loyalty  to  Kiev. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  the  missile  launch  control  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  silos  remain  under  Ukrainian  “administrative”  control 
while  still  under  Russian  operational  control.24  There  are  reports 
that  all  missile  launch  officers  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
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Ukraine.25  While  Ukraine’s  custody  of  nuclear  weapons  on  its 
territory  is  inchoate,  it  is  likely  to  change  as  Kiev  puts  pressure  on 
missile  officers  to  accede  to  Ukraine’s  demand  for  their  loyalty. 

Operational  Control.  Ukraine  must  establish  and  maintain 
clear  operational  control  over  nuclear  weapons,  including  the 
ability  to  launch  and  deliver  weapons  to  appropriate  targets.  To 
do  so,  Ukraine  must  have  the  ability  to  enable,  or  render  inert,  the 
Russian  PAL  mechanisms  that  allow  the  arming  and  firing  of  the 
weapons.  Ukraine’s  leadership  also  must  have  the  appropriate 
targeting  information  and  guidance  data  to  control  the  missiles 
and  warheads. 

In  terms  of  operational  control,  all  guidance  systems  for  cruise 
missiles  were  removed  by  military  personnel  loyal  to  Russia  prior 
to  their  return  to  Russia  in  1992.  Reports  indicate  that  the  PALs 
on  these  weapons  remain  intact,  and  that  Russia  controls  the 
launch  codes.  The  same  applies  to  the  gravity  bombs  for  which 
PALs  reportedly  are  intact  along  with  Russian  control  over  the 
codes,  and  various  protective  mechanisms  to  prevent  unauthorized 
use.26  Similarly,  Ukraine’s  176  ICBMs  cannot  be  armed  or 
launched  without  the  codes  and  authority  that  reside  in  Moscow. 

While  President  Kravchuk  theoretically  retains  a  veto  on 
launches,27  he  still  cannot  initiate  a  launch  on  his  own  authority, 
precisely  because  Ukraine  does  not  possess  the  necessary  codes  — 
despite  the  ongoing  efforts  of  Ukraine’s  military  to  decipher  them. 
There  are  reports  that  U.S.  and  Russian  intelligence  analysts 
believe  that  Ukraine  will  crack  the  codes  by  the  spring  of  1994.28 
Ukraine,  however,  consistently  denies  that  it  is  attempting  to 
establish  operational  control  over  nuclear  weapons.29 

To  circumvent  the  possibility  of  Ukrainian  control  over  ICBMs, 
Russia  is  pursuing  other  options.  To  degrade  the  effectiveness  of 
Ukraine’s  nuclear  warheads,  Russia  refuses  to  supply  them  with 
fresh  tritium  and  replacement  neutron  generators,  which  are 
critical  elements  of  nuclear  warheads.30  Russia  argues  that  re-sup¬ 
plying  these  items  would  be  a  violation  of  Russia’s  obligations 
under  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  not  to  help  other  states 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Russian  officials  hope  that  this  approach 
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ultimately  will  make  Ukraine’s  nuclear  weapons  inert  well  before 
Ukraine  establishes  complete  control  and  the  requisite  skills  to 
maintain  the  warheads.  1  Russia’s  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  V. 
Kozyrev  warned  Ukraine  that  the  possession  of  deteriorating 
nuclear  warheads  could  lead  to  an  accident.32 

Sovereign  Control  and  International  Jurisdiction. 

Ukraine  must  establish  international  jurisdiction  over  the  nuclear 
weapons  on  its  soil.  There  are  several  mechanisms  by  which 
Ukraine  could  do  so,  including  formal  statements  about  control 
and  membership  in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  How¬ 
ever,  because  nuclear  weapons  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  are 
located  physically  on  Ukraine’s  territory,  Ukraine  can  make  the 
argument  that  its  rights  of  ownership  are  self-evident  in  the 
process  of  inheritance.33 

Sovereign  control  over  Ukraine’s  nuclear  weapons  continues  to 
be  a  subject  of  dispute  in  the  formal  legal  sense.  Ukraine  has  not 
asserted  an  absolute  claim  of  ownership  because  Russia  still 
maintains  operational  control.  Moscow  remains  resolute  in  its 
view  that  Ukraine  has  no  right  to  possess  weapons  inherited  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  insisting  that  any  deviation  from  this 
position  would  be  a  de  facto  transfer  of  a  nuclear  capability  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  NPT. 

Negotiations  with  Russia.  In  the  midst  of  these  nuclear 
machinations,  Russia  and  Ukraine  are  involved  in  regular  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  possession  of  the  former  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.34 
There  are  constant  claims  by  Russian  officials  that  Ukraine  seeks 
control  of  nuclear  weapons.35  Russia  remains  obdurate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Ukraine’s  claim  to  sovereign  control  and  ownership 
demands,  but  Moscow  agreed  to  negotiate  Ukraine’s  unyielding 
demands  for  security  guarantees  and  $3  billion  in  financial  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  dismantlement  of  nuclear  weapons.36  Russia  has 
agreed  to  provide  security  guarantees  to  Ukraine  “in  accordance 
with  international  norms”  along  with  other  nuclear  powers,  nota¬ 
bly  the  NPT  depository  states  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
iungdom.  The  tentative  guarantees,  still  not  formal,  include  as¬ 
surances  of  the  non-use  of  force  and  guarantees  of  the  inviolability 
of  Ukraine’s  borders. 
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Russia  also  offered  to  reimburse  Ukraine  for  uranium  resulting 
from  weapons  transferred  from  Ukrainian  territory  and  disman¬ 
tled  in  Russia.37  Moscow  proposed  to  destroy  the  strategic  missiles 
and  warheads  remaining  on  Ukrainian  territory,  and  to  continue 
to  negotiate  arrangements  for  the  verification  of  the  destruction  of 
the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  repatriated  to  Russian  in  1991  and  1992. 

The  fate  of  Ukraine’s  nuclear  arsenal  remains  very  much  in 
doubt.  While  Russian  officials  are  optimistic  that  these  issues  will 
be  settled  amicably  and  that  further  Ukrainian  progress  on  creep¬ 
ing  possession  can  be  prevented,  the  domestic  political  equation  in 
Ukraine  almost  completely  precludes  such  an  outcome.  The  domi¬ 
nant  Russian  belief  is  that  Kiev  is  using  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
bargaining  chip  to  obtain  financial  benefits  from  Russia  and  the 
developed  world.  As  a  result,  Moscow  believes  Ukraine  is  playing 
a  “dangerous  game.” 

Ukraine’s  position  on  its  nuclear  status  is  directly  influenced 
by  political  and  economic  instability  in  the  nascent  democracy. 
Kravchuk  yields  to  pressure  from  nationalist  groups  that  are 
united  in  their  view  that  Ukraine’s  political  leadership  cannot 
acquiesce  to  Russian  pressure.  The  success  of  the  extreme  nation¬ 
alist  Liberal  Democratic  Party  in  Russia’s  parliamentary  elections 
in  December  1993  strengthened  Ukraine’s  resolve  to  possess  a 
nuclear  deterrent.  The  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Parliament’s  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  commission  issued  a  stark,  “I  told  you  so,”  in  reference 
to  keeping  a  Ukrainian  nuclear  arsenal.38 

2.  Nuclear  Incentives 

The  decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  involves  a  complex 
array  of  incentives  and  disincentives.  In  Ukraine’s  case,  there  are 
several  prominent  factors  that  shape  its  decision  to  become  a 
nuclear-armed  state. 

Deter  Adversaries.  The  deterrence  of  adversaries  is  the  first, 
and  perhaps  most  compelling,  imperative  behind  Ukraine’s 
decision  to  retain  the  remnants  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal. 
Various  elements  of  Ukrainian  society  have  articulated,  since  its 
inception  as  an  independent  state  in  December  1991,  that  Russian 
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aggrandizement  and  intimidation  demonstrate  a  fundamental 
contempt  for  Ukraine’s  independence.39 

Ukraine’s  political  leadership  consistently  states  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  a  nearly  absolute  guarantee  of  Ukraine’s  sovereign 
territory  and  independence.40  As  one  parliamentarian  wrote, 
“these  weapons  do  defend  Ukrainian  sovereignty.”41  The 
leadership  uses  remarkably  consistent  language  to  express 
concerns  that  the  re-emergence  of  Russian  “imperialist”42  ambi¬ 
tions  is  a  possibility  Ukraine  cannot  afford  to  discount.  The 
consensus  in  Ukraine’s  political  and  military  leadership  is  that 
against  the  background  of  the  highly  uncertain  future  of  demo¬ 
cratic  reform  in  Russia  43  nuclear  weapons  provide  an  explicit 
security  guarantee  for  Ukraine.44  To  buttress  Ukraine’s  strategic 
position  of  independence,  Ukraine  established  security  relation¬ 
ships  with  Hungary,45  Turkey,46  and  Slovakia,47  proposed  a  new 
collective  security  system  for  Europe,48  and  has  established  “good” 
relations  with  Iraq.49  Delegations  from  Ukraine  and  North 
Korea  met  in  Kiev  for  what  might  evolve  into  an  unofficial  nuclear 
alliance.50 

Domestic  Politics.  With  the  emergence  of  Ukraine’s  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1991,  Ukrainian  national  politics  has  been  dominated 
by  a  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western  regions.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  stronger  support  in  the  East  for  the  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Ukraine,  while  those  in  the  western  and 
central  regions  of  Ukraine  favor  preserving  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
guarantor  of  security.51  The  population  in  the  East  has  a  more 
benign  view  of  the  danger  posed  by  Russia,  opting  for  economic 
cooperation  with  Russia  and  the  return  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
Russia.  The  people  in  the  west,  however,  are  more  virulently 
nationalistic,  reflecting  an  endemic  distrust  of  all  things  Russian. 
In  the  summer  of  1993,  there  was  slightly  more  support  for 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  than  for  retaining  them. 

The  nationalists  vehemently  support  the  development  of 
Ukraine’s  nuclear  arsenal  to  protect  Ukraine’s  independence  and 
security.  They  see  nuclear  weapons  as  the  ultimate  guarantee 
of  Ukraine’s  independence,  and  reject  various  political  (treaties) 
and  economic  (trade  relationships)  forms  of  cooperation  as 
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inherently  unsafe.  The  National  Conservative  Party,  which  exer¬ 
cises  considerable  power  in  the  Rada  and  clearly  commands  the 
attention  of  President  Kravchuk,  believes  that  Ukraine  should  be 
a  full  member  of  the  nuclear  club.52  Ukraine  also  has  a  powerful 
anti-nuclear  movement,  which  is  fueled  by  concerns  about  nuclear 
weapons  and  technologies  and  animated  by  fears  that  are  derived 
from  the  Chernobyl  incident.53 

Political  and  Military  Leverage.  Perhaps  the  second  most 
powerful  incentive  on  the  part  of  Ukraine  focuses  on  the  political 
and  military  leverage  afforded  by  nuclear  weapons.  Ukrainian 
officials  argue  that  this  falls  into  two  categories.  The  first  is  the 
political  leverage  that  allows  Ukraine  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  the  strategic  position  of  Ukraine.  The 
very  nature  of  nuclear  weapons  is  such,  the  argument  goes,  that 
the  United  States  and  Europe  cannot  ignore  threats  to  Ukraine, 
regardless  of  the  source.  While  the  United  States  could  watch  the 
dismemberment  of  a  non-nuclear  Ukraine,  it  could  not  remain 
aloof  if  a  nuclear-armed  Ukraine  dragged  Europe  into  the  fray.54 
For  Ukraine,  nuclear  weapons  are  a  political  symbol  of  its  desire 
to  prevent  a  political  reconsolidation  into  Russia,  and  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  deter  any  such  actions. 


The  other  component  is  military  leverage  in  the  form  of  a 
guarantee  of  Ukraine’s  security.  Nuclear  weapons,  most  Ukraini¬ 
ans  believe,  provide  the  only  true  guarantee  of  Ukrainian  security 
because  more  than  any  other  weapon  they  put  Russia’s  survival  at 
risk.  The  Russian  leadership,  according  to  this  argument,  under¬ 
stands  with  nearly  absolute  certainty  that  any  attempt  to  coerce 
or  reintegrate  Ukraine  into  Russia  will  pose  unacceptably  high 
risks  for  the  survival  of  Russia.  The  prevailing  view  in  Ukraine  is 
that  all  other  forms  of  security  guarantees  are  inferior  to  that  of  a 
nuclear  deterrent.  The  tenacity  with  which  Ukraine  holds  to  this 
position  is  the  best  indication  of  the  validity  of  the  argument  in 
Ukrainian  eyes.  It  is  evident  that  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
or  Russia  to  dislodge  Ukraine  from  this  view  underscores  the 
strength  of  conviction  that  unifies  Ukraine’s  civil  society  and 
political  leadership. 
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3.  Nuclear  Disincentives 

There  is  an  obviously  powerful  struggle  in  the  Ukraine’s  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  over  the  decision  to  retain  nuclear  weapons. 
Ukrainian  hesitation  to  retain  nuclear  weapons  reflects  the  disin¬ 
centives  to  nuclear  ownership  that  have  been  considered  by 
Ukraine’s  political  leadership  during  the  last  two  years. 

Military  Disincentives.  The  term  “military  disincentives”  is 
a  none-too-felicitous  phrase  for  preemptive  attack.  Ukraine’s  lead¬ 
ership  clearly  worries  about  the  prospect  of  a  Russian  preemptive 
strike  against  Ukraine’s  nuclear  forces  with  nuclear  or  conven¬ 
tional  forces.  The  Russian  General  Staff  inevitably  plans  such 
attacks,55  as  the  Ukrainians  are  obviously  aware.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ukraine’s  leadership  clearly  understands  the  fact  that  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  increases  the  risks  of  Russian 
preemption  in  a  crisis.  With  the  promulgation  of  its  new  military 
doctrine,  Russia  carefully  phrased  its  doctrine  to  include  the  threat 
from  Ukraine’s  nuclear  forces.56 

Economic  Disincentives.  The  economic  disincentives  for 
Ukraine  to  retain  nuclear  weapons  fall  into  two  categories.  First, 
Russia  threatens  to  withhold  economic  goods,  such  as  oil57  and 
electric  power,  if  Ukraine  fails  to  relinquish  nuclear  weapons.  The 
explicit  threat  is  that  Russia  will  impose  trade  restrictions  against 
Ukraine  until  the  nuclear  weapons  are  relinquished.  Second,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  have  linked  economic  aid  to  Ukraine’s 
cooperation  on  nuclear  matters.  Specifically,  the  Clinton  Admini¬ 
stration  has  said  repeatedly  that  the  United  States  will  provide 
economic  aid  to  help  Ukraine  dismantle  its  ballistic  missiles  and 
place  weapons’  grade  plutonium  in  an  international  storage  site 
provided  that  Ukraine  relinquishes  its  nuclear  weapons.58 

Russia’s  economic  disincentives  pose  a  significant  threat  to 
Ukraine’s  economy,  which  President  Kravchuk  warned  is  “on  the 
brink  of  an  economic  catastrophe.”59  Ukraine  depends  on  Russia 
for  90  percent  of  its  gas  and  oil.  It  also  suffers  from  hyper-inflation 
of  roughly  80  percent  per  month,  a  decline  in  industrial  production, 
and  experiences  shortages  of  electricity  and  coal.60  Ukraine  estab¬ 
lished  trade  relationships  however  with  Turkmenistan,  Iran,  and 
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the  Gulf  States  to  reduce  its  energy  dependence  on  Russia.61  In 
addition,  Ukraine  faces  the  monumental  costs  of  cleaning  up 
environmental  disasters  of  an  unprecedented  magnitude.62  In  this 
climate,  U.S.  economic  aid  could  help  a  great  deal.  If  Ukraine 
chooses  to  forego  such  aid,  it  will  put  Ukraine’s  government  at  risk 
in  the  event  that  popular  support  for  economic  reform  disappears 
in  the  face  of  an  economic  collapse. 

Unrelenting  U.S.  Pressure.  The  unifying  theme  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  Ukraine  is  the  need  to  pressure  Ukraine  to  surrender 
its  nuclear  arsenal  to  Russia,  and  become  a  non-nuclear  state  as 
defined  by  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  The  Bush  Admi.  - 
stration  viewed  a  non-nuclear  Ukraine  as  an  important  objective, 
and  applied  diplomatic  pressure  toward  this  end. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  reiterated  its  view  in  unambi¬ 
guous  terms  that  Ukraine  must  surrender  its  nuclear  arsenal  to 
Russia  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  willing  participant  in  efforts  to 
denuclearize  the  former  Soviet  arsenal.  To  strengthen  that  pol¬ 
icy,  several  requests  by  President  Kravchuk  to  meet  with 
President  Clinton  were  rejected  by  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1993.  To  increase  pressure  on  Ukraine,  the  United  States 
delayed  the  normalization  of  relations  with  Ukraine,  amidst  a 
stream  of  veiled  diplomatic  threats,  until  Ukraine  relinquished  its 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Clinton  Administration  clearly  established 
the  principle  that  a  non-nuclear  Ukraine  is  a  fundamental  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Ukraine,  however,  consistently  resists  these 
overtures  while  strengthening  the  conditions  under  which  it  would 
dismantle  the  nuclear  arsenal.64 

Russian  Pressure.  The  Russian  Government,  under  the  stew¬ 
ardship  of  President  Boris  Yeltsin,  has  maintained  unremitting 
pressure  on  Ukraine  to  relinquish  its  nuclear  weapons.65  Russia 
has  issued  numerous  serious  warnings  to  Ukraine  that  its  failure 
to  return  nuclear  weapons  will  have  dire  consequences  for 
Ukraine’s  political  and  economic  security — threats  which  Ukraine 
has  interpreted  as  actions  best  deterred  by  nuclear  weapons. 

A  constant  theme  in  Russian  foreign  policy  pronouncements  is 
that  Ukraine  should  renounce  nuclear  weapons  and  become  a 
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nuclear-free  state  to  preserve  international  stability.66  Russia’s 
new  military  doctrine  implicitly  threatens  Ukraine  by  its  pledge 
not  to  attack  signatories  of  the  NPT,  which  Ukraine  has  refused 
to  sign.67  Nevertheless,  from  the  perspective  of  Article  6  in  the 
NPT,  any  delay  in  the  ratification  of  START-1  that  is  caused  by 
Ukraine’s  reluctance  to  rid  itself  of  nuclear  weapons,  threatens  to 
undermine  efforts  to  extend  the  NPT  in  the  1995  Review  Conference. 

Russia  continues  to  warn  Ukraine  that  the  resolution  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  issue  remains  absolutely  fundamental  to  the 
establishment  of  normal  relations.  Ukraine’s  leadership  also  fears 
that  Russia’s  policy  on  nuclear  weapons  reflects  a  “START  gam¬ 
bit.”  Ukraine’s  presidential  advisor  on  foreign  policy  accused 
Russia  of  “wanting  to  carry  out”  START- 1  force  reductions  at 
Ukraine’s  expense.  8  The  perception  in  Ukraine  is  that  the  United 
States  and  Europe  are  supporting  Russia’s  “START  gambit”  by  its 
policy  of  pressuring  Ukraine  to  surrender  its  nuclear  weapons.69 
This  entente  at  Ukraine’s  expense  is  interpreted  as  a  sign  that 
others  will  acquiesce  to  Russian  attempts  to  use  intimidation  and 
pressure  to  isolate  Ukraine  over  the  nuclear  issue.70  Perhaps 
worse,  Ukraine  would  have  to  deal  with  Russia  from  the  inferior 
position  as  a  non-nuclear  state  if  it  relinquished  its  nuclear  weapons. 

Various  European  powers,  most  notably  Germany,  have  en¬ 
couraged  Ukraine  to  relinquish  its  nuclear  weapons  to  Russia.  The 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl71  and  the  Defense  Minister 
Volker  Ruehe  suggested  that  Ukraine’s  relationship  with  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  enhanced  if  Ukraine  signed  the  NPT  and  formally 
became  a  non-nuclear  state.72  Germany  offered  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  help  Ukraine  dismantle  its  nuclear  weapons.73 

4.  A  Stabilizing  Case 

On  balance,  Ukraine’s  possession  of  a  nuclear  deterrent  is  a 
force  for  stability  in  the  post-Soviet  security  environment  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  This  judgment  is  independent  of  whether  Ukraine  has 
operational  control  over  the  nuclear  weapons  on  its  soil.  Ukraine’s 
leadership  continues  to  reiterate  the  validity  of  the  decision  to 
retain  nuclear  weapons  because  the  incentives  outweigh  the 
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disincentives.  Ukraine’s  decision  to  retain  nuclear  weapons  is 
stabilizing  in  two  fundamental  ways. 

First,  the  unavoidable  fact  is  that  Ukraine’s  nuclear  arsenal 
serves  to  deter  Russian  adventurism  with  an  absolute  degree  of 
finality.74  Russia’s  leadership  surely  realizes  that  any  attempt  to 
“reconsolidate”  Ukraine  into  Russia,  or  similarly  coerce  Ukraine, 
immediately  raises  the  risk  of  hostilities.  The  existence  of  Ukrain¬ 
ian  nuclear  forces  creates  an  “existential  deterrent”  that  vastly 
complicates  the  potential  for  escalation  in  a  crisis,  and  creates 
risks  that  neither  Russia  nor  Ukraine  could  willingly  accept.  This 
is  true  even  though  Ukraine’s  ICBMs  cannot  be  used  as  theater 
weapons.  At  the  same  time,  discussions  about  uncertainties  — 
Ukraine’s  ability  to  control  nuclear  forces,  Russia’s  incentives  to 
destroy  those  forces,  among  the  more  prominent  —  assume  a 
fanciful  quality.75  National  leaders  do  not  play  these  academic 
games  of  deterrence.  As  long  as  Ukraine  has  a  nuclear  arsenal, 
Russia  will  not  threaten  Ukraine’s  sovereignty  because  it  would 
entail  profoundly  dangerous  risks. 

Second,  Ukraine’s  diplomatic  pronouncements  since  1991  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  sees  nuclear  weapons  as  a  political  symbol  of  enormous 
significance  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
and  Europe  simply  cannot  remain  aloof  in  the  face  of  a  Russian- 
Ukrainian  crisis.  Ukraine’s  leadership  has  made  the  pragmatic 
decision  that,  despite  U.S.  and  European  pressure  to  relinquish  its 
nuclear  weapons,  those  weapons  provide  an  implicit,  if  partial, 
security  guarantee  of  Ukraine’s  sovereignty.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  Europe  could  avoid  involvement  in  a  crisis  given  the 
risks  that  nuclear  weapons  pose  for  all  sides.  While  Europe  and 
the  United  States  offer  benefits  to  Ukraine  through  the  “Partner¬ 
ship  For  Peace,”76  which  Ukraine  has  accepted,  it  steadfastly 
refuses  to  grant  Ukraine  membership  in  NATO.  Ukraine  elicits  de 
facto  involvement  in  its  affairs  because  its  nuclear  arsenal  compels 
U.S.  and  European  attention  in  a  crisis.  Neither  an  American 
President,  British  Prime  Minister,  nor  German  Chancellor  could 
declare  diplomatic  non-involvement  in  a  Russo-Ukrainian  crisis 
given  the  threat  posed  by  nuclear  weapons.  Once  any  conflict 
began,  either  as  a  result  of  irredentist  conflicts  or  border  clashes, 
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others  might  well  attempt  to  stay  out  of  military  quagmire,  and 
thus  leave  Ukraine’s  fate  in  its  own  hands. 

Ukraine’s  actions  since  1991  are  evidence  of  a  lucid  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  relationship  between  Ukraine  and  the 
U.S.-European  bloc  that  the  leaderships  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  rejected.  The  cynical  argument  is  that  the  leaders  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  recognize  the  relationship  between 
Ukraine’s  independence  and  the  preservation  of  European  secu¬ 
rity,  but  choose  to  remain  aloof.  One  suspects  that  many  observers 
hope  that  the  return  of  Ukraine’s  nuclear  weapons  to  Russia  will 
sever  that  relationship  so  that  Ukraine’s  ultimate  fate  is  no  more 
entwined  with  the  United  States  and  Europe  than  that  of  Georgia 
or  Armenia.  Ukraine’s  strategem  thus  frustrates  other  states,  and 
contributes  to  U.S.  and  European  intransigence  on  an  issue  of 
fundamental  importance  to  Ukraine’s  security.  The  problem  is 
that  relinquishing  nuclear  weapons  and  implementing  START-1 
is  seen  as  a  fundamental  U.S.  security  interest  that  Ukraine  is 
doing  its  best  to  obstruct. 

Nevertheless,  Ukraine’s  incentive  is  to  use  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  political  instrument  to  intertwine  its  security  with  that  of  states 
in  Europe.  This  policy  is  evidence  of  the  conviction  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  fundamental  to  the  interests  of  Ukraine. 

There  are,  however,  several  destabilizing  aspects  of  Ukraine’s 
decision.  First,  Ukraine  has  elevated  the  status  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  dialogue  between  Ukraine,  Russia,  and  European  capitals. 
Ukraine’s  actions  place  nuclear  weapons  at  the  center  of  relations 
with  Russia.  This  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  many  observers 
hoped  that  the  demise  of  the  Cold  War  would  diminish  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  nuclear  weapons  in  diplomacy.77  Ukraine,  along  with  the 
actions  of  North  Korea,  has  guaranteed  nuclear  weapons  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  on  the  “political  map,”  which  is  not  to  say  that  nuclear 
weapons  ever  were  considered  unimportant.  Ukraine,  however, 
elevates  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  at  a  time  when  societies  are 
hoping  that  the  opposite  will  occur. 

Second,  Ukraine’s  nuclear  policy  is  a  symbol  of  an  antagonistic 
relationship  with  Russia  that  traces  back  hundreds  of  years. 
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Nuclear  weapons  presently  are  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
hostility  in  Russia-Ukrainian  diplomacy,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  For  Russia,  nuclear  weapons  pose  a 
threat  to  its  security  and  limit  its  freedom  of  action.  For  Ukraine, 
the  salient  question  of  why  Russia  worries  so  much  about  the 
nuclear  arsenal  is  seen  as  a  veil  for  imperial  ambitions,  at  least 
until  the  parliamentary  victory  of  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  led  to  the 
public  articulation  of  the  expansionist  aims  of  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.78  Ukraine  could  not  miss  the  implications  when 
Zhirinovsky  said  that  the  “Liberal  Democratic  Party  supports  the 
restoration  of  the  borders  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  9  Antagonism 
between  Russia  and  Ukraine  is  not  conducive  to  stability,  and  in 
that  equation  nuclear  weapons  simply  may  be  the  most  concrete 
expression  of  a  permanent  strategic  distrust  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine.  Indeed,  the  vehement  Russian  reaction  to  Ukraine’s 
policy  reinforces  the  view  that  this  strategic  relationship  is  not 
likely  to  improve,  even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  nuclear  issue 
is  resolved. 

Third,  Ukraine’s  nuclear  policy  clearly  influences  the  policies 
of  other  states  in  the  region.  Kazakhstan,80  for  instance,  watches 
Ukraine’s  nuclear  actions  with  considerable  care,  and  the  same  is 
true  for  Belarus,81  whose  leader  was  removed  by  the  parliament 
shortly  after  a  visit  with  President  Clinton.82  Both  might  decide  to 
retain  nuclear  weapons  if  Ukraine  succeeds  in  doing  so.  On  the 
periphery,  states  such  as  Iran  and  Iraq,  among  others,  are  certain 
to  note  the  success  of  Ukraine’s  ability  to  use  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  way  to  engage  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  the  diplomatic 
dialogue.  If  Ukraine’s  actions  were  to  accelerate  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  region,  then  Ukraine’s  actions  would  be 
destabilizing.  But  we  are  skeptical  of  such  reasoning.  While  both 
Iraq  and  Iran  have  their  own  motivations  for  nuclear  weapons 
programs,  other  peripheral  states  have  not  shown  any  predilection 
toward  obtaining  nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth,  there  are  worries  that  Ukraine’s  inability  to  sustain 
and  maintain  nuclear  forces  is  destabilizing.  If  Ukraine’s  leader¬ 
ship  believes  that  the  nuclear  forces  are  becoming  inert,  thus 
closing  the  nuclear  window  of  opportunity,  Ukraine  might  decide 
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to  use  those  forces  in  an  adventurous  fashion  to  put  pressure  on 
other  states.  This  concern  seems  misplaced  in  the  context  of  Ukraine 
having  territorial  designs  on  it’s  neighbors,  notably  Poland,  Belarus, 
Georgia,  or  Russia. 

Finally,  the  retention  of  nuclear  weapons  can  exacerbate 
Ukraine’s  economic  plight  if  the  United  States  and  European 
states  withhold  economic  assistance  until  Ukraine  relinquishes 
those  forces.  The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  forces  Ukraine  to 
divert  scarce  economic  resources  from  the  modernization  of  its 
domestic  economy,  and  leads  to  a  further  weakening  of  Ukraine’s 
economy.  The  resulting  economic  collapse  of  Ukraine  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  instability  in  a  nuclear  state.  While  the  economic 
argument  is  important,  Ukraine’s  leadership  argues  that  security 
concerns  are  the  dominant  consideration.  This  prospect  also 
strengthens  the  argument  that  the  United  States  and  Europe 
should  help  Ukraine  with  economic  modernization,  rather  than 
subordinating  all  issues  to  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  if  the  withholding  of  economic  assistance  precipitated  an 
economic  crisis  in  Ukraine  and  the  destabilization  of  the  region. 

5.  Problems  and  Prospects 

The  challenge  for  Ukraine  is  to  establish  a  nuclear  arsenal  that 
enhances  stability  in  the  region.  Toward  that  end,  there  are 
several  problems  that  Ukraine’s  leadership  must  resolve. 

First,  the  incorporation  of  Ukraine  into  security  regimes  re¬ 
mains  the  central,  and  yet  most  difficult,  problem  for  Ukraine. 
Until  Ukraine  is  assured  that  it  is  not  alone — that  Ukraine  stands 
as  a  protected  m ember  of  the  international  community,  with 
appropriate  security  assurances  —  it  will  view  calls  for  nuclear 
disarmament  as  the  misguided  and  duplicitous  efforts  of  powers 
to  “act  in  tune  with  their  own  interests  and  ambitions.”83  NATO 
provides  one  mechanism  for  solving  this  problem,  yet  European 
capitals  are  determined  to  keep  Ukraine  out  of  NATO  principally 
because  they  fear  that  this  will  antagonize  Russia,  despite 
Ukraine’s  professed  desire  to  join.84  The  success  of  nationalists  in 
Russia’s  December  1993  elections  further  slowed  the  process.85 
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Second,  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  Ukraine  ever  will 
relinquish  all  of  its  nuclear  forces  given  the  powerful  incentive  to 
restrain  Russian  imperialism.  The  diplomatic  frenzy  surrounding 
this  question  blurs  the  fundamental  incentive  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons.  Put  differently,  the  disincentives  are  no  match  for  the 
incentive  to  retain  nuclear  weapons  to  protect  Ukraine’s  sovereignty. 

Furthermore,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  “purchase”  Ukraine’s  nuclear  arsenal,  regardless  of 
the  price.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  constant  increases  in  the 
price,  whether  in  economic  aid  or  in  funds  for  dismantling  nuclear 
forces,  that  Ukraine  demands  in  exchange  for  relinquishing  each 
unit  of  its  nuclear  arsenal.  Moreover,  Ukraine  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  ensure  that  selected  elements  of  the  arsenal,  such  as 
SS-24  ICBMs,  always  will  remain  outside  any  current  agreement. 
Finally,  the  reluctance  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  incor¬ 
porate  Ukraine  into  security  regimes  diminishes  Ukraine’s 
willingness  to  risk  its  security  without  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  Ukraine  must  establish  operational  control  over  its 
nuclear  forces  given  the  dangers  that  incomplete  or  partial  control 
pose  to  security.  Over  time,  Ukraine  is  likely  to  establish  control, 
owing  in  part  to  Ukraine’s  indigenous  nuclear  weapons  and  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  industries.86  The  problem  of  command  and  control  is 
one  in  which  the  United  States,  and  perhaps,  even  Russia  in  its 
own  self-interest  can  assist. 

Fourth,  constant  American  pressure  on  Ukraine  to  relinquish 
its  nuclear  arsenal  is  counter-productive.  Ukraine  sees  its  policy 
on  nuclear  weapons  as  a  pragmatic  choice  that  is  necessitated  by 
its  vital  interests.87  Diplomatic  pressure,  whether  by  the  United 
States  or  Russia,  is  seen  by  Ukraine  as  indistinguishable,  because 
both  strive  to  eliminate  Ukraine’s  nuclear  weapons.  Ukrainians 
continue  to  ask  why  the  United  States  supports  a  Russian  nuclear 
arsenal,  but  not  a  Ukrainian  one,  and  why  the  United  States  acts 
as  a  slave  to  Russian  interests.88  The  tendency  of  the  United  States 
to  submit  to  Russian  pressure  on  the  matter  of  inclusion  in  NATO 
must  cause  Ukrainians  to  wonder  how  resolute  Europe  and  the 
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United  States  would  be  in  coming  to  Ukraine’s  defense  in  a  crisis. 
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Fifth,  Ukraine  needs  to  establish  a  stable  doctrine  for  govern¬ 
ing  its  nuclear  forces.  Until  that  happens,  Ukraine’s  political  and 
diplomatic  actions,  while  quite  sophisticated  in  peacetime,  are 
uncertain  in  a  crisis.  Given  the  primitive  state  of  defense  and 
security  planning  in  Ukraine,90  the  leadership  has  no  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  rules  or  logic  that  govern  nuclear  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  idea  that  nuclear  weapons  are  of  immense  signifi¬ 
cance  in  a  diplomatic  sense.  Nor  has  Ukraine’s  political  or  militaiy 
leaders  engaged  in  detailed  thinking  about  the  nature  of  a  Ukrain¬ 
ian  deterrent  posture  beyond  that  of  simple  deterrence.91  Ukraine 
also  needs  to  broaden  its  thinking  about  nuclear  deterrence  to 
increase  the  element  of  subtlety  in  its  national  policies  and  diminish 
the  visibility  of  nuclear  weapons  in  its  politics. 

B.  Pakistan:  The  Islamic  Bomb? 

1.  Background 

Pakistan’s  development  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  India’s  nuclear  capability.  The  importance  of  Paki¬ 
stan’s  nuclear  weapons  is  underscored  because  it  symbolizes  a 
regional,  bipolar  relationship  in  which  nuclear  weapons  play  a  central 
role  in  managing  mutual  hostility  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Origins.  The  history  of  Pakistan  since  independence  in  1947 
has  been  scarred  by  three  conflicts  and  significant  reversals  at  the 
hands  of  India.  The  decision  to  establish  two  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states  on  the  South  Asian  subcontinent  started  a  chain  of 
confrontation  and  conflict  that  continues  today.  The  bloodshed  of 
partition,  the  unsettled  border  issues,  and  the  religious  antago¬ 
nisms  spread  throughout  the  subcontinent  underscores  the 
prominent  role  of  hostility  as  the  hallmark  of  Indian-Pakistani 
relations.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Pakistan  would  turn  to  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  way  to  balance  the  greater  military  and  economic 
power  of  India,  its  historic  rival  and  primary  antagonist. 

The  motivations  for  Pakistan’s  nuclear  program  are  found  in 
its  hostility  to  India.  The  Indo-Pakistani  War  in  1971  that  led  to 
the  independence  of  Bangladesh  was  the  most  significant  post- 
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independence  reversal  for  Pakistan.  The  outcome  of  that  conflict 
increased  the  visibility  and  support  for  the  development  of  Pakistan’s 
nuclear  weapons  program.  With  East  Bengal  permanently  severed 
from  western  Pakistan,  Pakistan’s  leadership  permanently  dis¬ 
counted  the  possibility  that  Pakistan  would  have  the  power  to  deter 
or  defeat  India  in  a  conventional  war  without  dependable  outside 
assistance  or  a  nuclear  deterrent.  During  the  1971  War,  Pakistan 
could  not  count  on  timely  or  decisive  outside  military  assistance  or  on 
an  independent  nuclear  arsenal,  despite  pressure  on  India  from 
China  and  the  United  States  (via  the  deployment  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Enterprise).  A  serious  commitment  to  develop  a  nuclear 
arsenal  was  bom  in  the  defeat  which  Pakistan  suffered  in  197 1  at  the 
hands  of  India.  The  interesting  historical  parallel  with  Pakistan’s 
nuclear  program  is  that  India’s  nuclear  weapons  program  was 
spawned  in  border  conflicts  with  China.92 

Nuclear  Reactors  and  Materials.  Pakistan  made  major 
efforts  in  the  1970’s  to  establish  the  facilities  that  would  support 
a  weapons  program.  It  simultaneously  avoided  any  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  program  that  would  create  pressures  for  the 
imposition  of  international  sanctions.  A  necessary  step  for  Paki¬ 
stan  was  to  create  the  capability  to  enrich  uranium.  This  was 
begun  in  1976, 93  when  Pakistan  secretly  set  up  the  Engineering 
Research  Laboratories,  later  renamed  the  A.Q.  Khan  Research 
Laboratories  in  1981.  The  name  change  reflected  belated  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  metallurgist  A.Q.  Khan’s  key  role  in  obtaining 
centrifuge  designs  from  Europe. 

The  initial  Pakistani  centrifuges  most  likely  were  based  on 
first-generation  designs  stolen  from  Ultra-Centrifuge  Nederland 
(UCN),  the  Dutch  partner  in  the  trilateral  Urenco  consortium.94 
Later  improvements  were  based  on  German  designs  obtained  both 
from  UCN,  where  A.Q.  Khan  translated  the  classified  German 
documents  and  from  Pakistani  intelligence  efforts  in  Germany. 
Centrifuges  of  this  same  design  were  a  part  of  the  Iraqi  program 
uncovered  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  after  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  in  1991. 95  By  1984,  A.Q.  Khan  announced  that 
the  Kahuta  facilities  were  producing  enriched  uranium,  though  it 
was  claimed  at  the  time  that  they  would  not  enrich  uranium  above 
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the  five  percent  level.  Later,  in  1986,  U.S.  intelligence  analysts 
concluded  that  Kahuta  was  producing  weapons  grade  uranium 
(enriched  over  ninety  percent)  and  not  merely  uranium  enriched 
to  the  five  percent  level,96  thus  completing  a  major  step  in  Paki¬ 
stan’s  nuclear  weapons  program. 

During  this  process,  Pakistan  sought  to  maintain  its  close 
relationship  with  the  United  States  and  foster  better  relations 
with  China.  The  strategic  judgment  in  Pakistan  was  that  both  of 
these  relationships  would  be  vital  in  a  confrontation  with  India. 
Pakistan’s  task  was  simplified  because  India’s  relationship  with 
Moscow  was  warming,  while  China’s  relationship  with  Washington 
continued  to  strengthen.  In  the  cold  war  calculus  of  U.S.  strategic 
relationships,  Pakistan  was  judged  to  be  on  the  right  team,  while 
India  was  increasingly  viewed  as  leaning  toward  the  wrong  side. 

There  were,  however,  occasions  when  the  United  States  voiced 
strong  concerns  about  Pakistan’s  nuclear  program.  The  U.S.  reac¬ 
tion  was  consistent  with  its  historic  opposition  to  nuclear 
proliferation.  In  late  1977,  the  United  States  cut  off  economic  and 
military  aid  for  a  year,  and  persuaded  France  to  suspend  a  contract 
to  build  a  plutonium-producing  plant  in  Pakistan.  These  actions 
by  France  and  the  United  States  contributed  to  Pakistan’s  decision 
to  choose  the  alternative  route  of  constructing  its  own  gas  centri¬ 
fuge  uranium  enrichment  plant,  as  described  above.97  Once  again, 
in  May  1979,  the  United  States  severed  economic  and  military  aid 
in  compliance  with  the  Symington  Amendment  of  1976,  which 
denied  aid  to  non-nuclear  countries  that  imported  enrichment 
technology  without  safeguards. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979  en¬ 
hanced  Pakistan’s  strategic  value  to  the  United  States  because  its 
support  was  critical  to  U.S.  efforts  to  expel  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Afghanistan.  President  Carter  promptly  offered  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  but  General  Zia  rejected  the  $400  million  offer.  This 
marked  the  end  of  U.S.  Government  counter-proliferation  efforts 
with  Pakistan  for  over  a  decade.  With  the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  the  United  States  increased  the  offer  to  a  six-year 
program  of  $3.2  billion,  while  Congress  granted  a  six-year  waiver 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Symington  Amendment.  These  actions 
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effectively  ended  U.S.  nonproliferation  actions  against  Pakistan, 
and  thus  encouraged  Pakistan  to  continue  its  development  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Despite  intelligence  warnings  the  previous  year  on  Pakistan’s 
rapid  progress  in  obtaining  weapons-grade  material,  in  December 
1987  the  Congress  appropriated  another  $480  million  in  aid  and 
waived  the  Symington  Amendment  for  another  two-and-a-half 
years.  During  this  sarr  *  period  President  Reagan  declared  in  the 
annual  certification,  required  by  the  1985  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
that  Pakistan  did  not  possess  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

Throughout  the  period  when  the  United  States  was  committed 
to  resisting  Soviet  efforts  in  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  was  free  to 
pursue  its  weapons  program  with  indirect  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  had  made  the  choice  for  strategic 
objectives  to  look  the  other  way  at  the  efforts  of  a  friendly  state  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons.  Pakistan  is  a  clear  case  of  cold  war 
objectives  moderating  U.S.  nonproliferation  policies. 

Estimating  Nuclear  Capability.  Pakistan  probably  devel¬ 
oped  nuclear  weapons  in  the  late  1980s.98  A  Pakistani  official 
confirmed  that  Pakistan  has  had  nuclear  weapons  since  1987." 
Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  voiced  support  for  Pakistan’s  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  program,100  and  reiterated  in  1993  that  Pakistan 
will  not  relinquish  that  program.101  Pakistan  was  immune  to 
coercive  actions  by  the  United  States  during  the  1980’s,  and  thus 
was  able  to  make  rapid  progress  in  its  nuclear  weapons  program. 
By  1986,  many  observers  believed  that  Pakistan  had  produced 
weapons-grade  material.  The  level  of  output  from  Kahuta  was 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  two  to  three  nuclear  weapons 
per  year.  Additionally,  there  are  persistent  reports  that  Chinese 
information  from  its  1966  Lop  Nor  tests  provided  the  design  for  a 
missile  warhead,  which  represents  an  advance  over  first-genera¬ 
tion  bomb  designs.102  There  were  reports  that  Pakistan  acquired, 
through  Germany,  a  tritium  purifying  plant  which  was  shipped 
and  established  between  1985  and  1987. 103 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  Pakistani  nuclear  weapons 
program,  there  has  been  concern  about  the  delivery  vehicle  that 
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could  be  used  for  such  weapons.  The  U.S.  program  of  selling  F-16 
aircraft  to  Pakistan  was  criticized  by  some  as  providing  such  a 
delivery  vehicle,104  which  ironically  was  the  aircraft  used  in  the 
Israeli  raid  against  Iraq’s  nuclear  reactor  at  Osirak  in  1981.  This 
criticism  was  countered  by  Senator  Richard  Lugar  in  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on  July  30, 1992,  when  he 
stated  that  “Pakistan  does  not  have  the  option  to  modify  these 
planes  so  that  they  can  deliver  nuclear  weapons  and  we  have 
access  to  them  which  verifies  that  no  such  modifications  have  been 
made.”105  There  are  frequent  reports  that  the  sale  of  M-ll  missiles 
by  China  to  Pakistan  was  in  violation  of  commitments  made  by 
China’s  leadership  to  Secretary  Baker  in  1991.  These  missiles 
would  provide  Pakistan  with  a  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  with  a 
range  of  over  600  miles  in  addition  to  aircraft  in  its  inventory.106 

When,  by  1990,  the  Bush  Administration  could  no  longer  certify 
that  Pakistan  did  not  have  nuclear  weapons,  and  with  the  Cold 
War  over  and  the  Soviet  Army  defeated  in  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  again  severed  economic  and  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  This 
represented  a  severe  blow  to  Pakistan,  as  illustrated  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan’s  Finance  Minister  that  U.S.  military  aid 
amounted  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the  defense  budget.  Yet 
in  February  1992,  Pakistan’s  Foreign  Secretary  Shahryar  Khan 
admitted  that  Pakistan  had  the  components  to  assemble  at  least 
one  nuclear  bomb.107  While  the  United  States  turned  its  attention 
to  other  issues,  Pakistan  had  made  good  use  of  the  1980’s  to 
develop  a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 

2.  Nuclear  Incentives 

There  are  several  incentives  that  figure  prominently  in  Paki¬ 
stan’s  decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Deter  Adversaries.  While  its  position  was  not  as  severe  as 
the  strategic  situations  of  other  states  that  turned  to  nuclear 
weapons,  Pakistan  desperately  needed  an  effective  deterrent  to 
Indian  aggression.  The  only  truly  effective  deterrent  would  be 
nuclear  weapons,  as  only  nuclear  weapons  would  be  credible  to  the 
Indian  leadership  which  might  seek  to  destroy  the  Pakistani  state. 
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Deterrence  of  India  is  the  primary  incentive  behind  Pakistan’s 
decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Pakistan  moved  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  relatively  late,  as 
a  result  of  the  defining  moment  in  its  international  experience 
when  it  lost  East  Bengal  in  1971.  This  event  symbolized  the 
subsequent  erosion  of  Pakistan’s  strategic  position  and  imposed  a 
condition  of  permanent  conventional  military  inferiority  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  India.  Pakistan  realized  that  it  ne  ;  ded  an  independent 
nuclear  arsenal  because  it  could  not  depend  on  direct  military 
support  from  any  major  power,  despite  efforts  to  maintain  and 
foster  relations  with  both  China  and  the  United  States. 

Prestige.  It  is  evident  that  other  incentives  were  involved  as 
well  in  Pakistan’s  nuclear  decision.  Pakistan  is  a  proud  nation 
which  strives  to  achieve  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  Islamic 
world  and  the  international  community.  Its  contribution  of  troops 
to  various  Gulf  States  and  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts  has 
brought  financial  benefits,  but  also  adds  to  the  international 
prestige  of  Pakistan.  Pakistan’s  development  of  nuclear  weapons, 
as  claimed  by  its  leadership,  gives  it  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Islamic  nation  to  join  the  nuclear  club.  This  capability  adds 
to  Pakistan’s  prestige  within  the  Islamic  world,  and  enhances  its 
leadership  role  within  the  international  community.  As  long  as  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  brings  with  it  special  attention  and 
prestige  from  the  major  powers  of  the  world,  nuclear  ownership 
will  remain  a  powerful  incentive  to  states  such  as  Pakistan. 

Islamic  Bomb?  Much  has  been  written  about  the  prospect  of 
an  “Islamic  Bomb.”  While  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
nuclear  weapons  technology  will  be  shared  by  ideologically  sym¬ 
pathetic  states,  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  is  relevant  in 
Pakistan’s  case.  Obviously,  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  work 
in  the  Pakistani  nuclear  weapons  program  might  sell  or  give 
information  to  radical  Islamic  states  or  organizations  out  of  ideo¬ 
logical  or  religious  fealty,  but  the  sharing  of  nuclear  technology 
historically  has  been  extremely  rare.  While  it  might  be  the  case 
that  Pakistan  would  choose  to  assist  selected  Islamic  states  in 
developing  nuclear  capability,  it  strains  the  imagination  to  believe 
that  a  major  incentive  for  Pakistan’s  development  of  nuclear 
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weapons  was  the  quest  to  share  that  technology  with  others  who 
are  searching  for  an  “Islamic  Bomb.”108  This  sharing  would  weaken 
Pakistan’s  leadership  in  the  Islamic  world  because  its  power  would 
diminish  in  the  face  of  other  nuclear-armed  Islamic  states. 

Nuclear  Energy.  For  Pakistan,  an  important  incentive  is  the 
desire  to  develop  nuclear  energy  and  technology.  Pakistani  offi¬ 
cials  have  said  that  Pakistan  needs  nuclear  power  to  support  its 
economic  development  and  modernization.109  There  are  reports 
that  Pakistan  is  accelerating  its  civilian  nuclear  power  program.110 
The  problem  is  the  thin  line  between  a  peaceful  nuclear  energy 
program  and  a  weapons  program,  given  the  degree  of  overlap  among 
the  technologies.  Moreover,  a  peaceful  nuclear  energy  program  often 
serves  as  a  cover  for  developing  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  weapons 
programs  also  interfere  with  civilian  power  programs  because  devel¬ 
oped  states  try  to  limit  access  to  the  needed  technologies. 

At  a  dedication  for  a  nuclear  research  reactor  near  Islamabad, 
President  Ghulam  Ishaq  Khan  stated  that  it  would  be  “unfair  and 
unrealistic  to  expect  Pakistan  to  unilaterally  forego  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  peaceful  nuclear  programme  and  capabilities  in 
response  to  so-called  nonproliferation  pleas.  It  must  be  a  sovereign 
right  of  the  nations  to  develop  the  entire  gamut  of  nuclear  technol- 

<11 _ 

ogy  for  peaceful  purposes.”  The  irony  is  that  observers  knew  that 
Pakistan  was  developing  nuclear  weapons  under  the  guise  of  a 
power  program. 

Summary.  It  is  manifestly  clear  that  the  major  incentive 
behind  Pakistan’s  development  of  a  nuclear  weapons  capability 
was  its  military  defeat  by  India  in  1971,  and  the  need  to  put  in 
place  a  deterrent  to  offset  India’s  conventional  military  supe¬ 
riority.  Pakistan  is  a  proud  nation  that  obviously  recognizes  the 
international  prestige  and  special  status  that  are  accorded  to 
nuclear-weapons  states. 

3.  Nuclear  Disincentives 

There  are  several  prominent  disincentives  that  influenced 
Pakistan’s  decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  While  less  compelling 
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than  the  incentives,  these  factors  nonetheless  entered  into  Paki¬ 
stan’s  nuclear  calculus. 

Risk  of  Preemption,  War.  A  significant  disincentive  was  the 
risk  of  an  Indian  preemptive  attack  against  Pakistan’s  nuclear 
weapons  program.  After  all,  India’s  nuclear  program  was  more 
advanced  than  Pakistan’s,  and  India  clearly  occupied  the  more 
advantageous  military  position  in  the  interval  when  it  alone  pos¬ 
sessed  nuclear  weapons.  An  obvious  possibility  was  that  India 
would  contemplate  a  preemptive  strike  to  destroy  Pakistan’s  nu¬ 
clear  facilities  before  its  nuclear  program  could  be  completed.112 
There  was  even  the  possibility  that  India  would  provoke  another 
conflict  to  defeat  Pakistan  and  extract  conditions  to  ensure  that 
Pakistan  could  not  reemerge  as  a  threat  to  India. 

Pakistan  benefitted  from  the  fact  that  India  was  distracted  by 
internal  problems  during  this  time,  and  probably  harbored  equal 
concerns  that  Pakistan  might  attack  Indian  nuc'ear  facilities. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  measure  of  mutual  deterrence, 
which  was  recognized  implicitly  by  the  1991  agreement  between 
Prime  Ministers  Bhutto  and  Ghandi  not  to  attack  each  others’ 
nuclear  facilities.113  While  Pakistan  could  not  be  confident  that 
India  would  refrain  from  an  attack  against  its  nuclear  facilities,  it 
knew  that  such  an  attack  would  put  India’s  facilities  at  risk. 

Since  Pakistan’s  nuclear  program  was  undertaken  in  response 
to  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  condition  of  regional  instability  and 
Indian  dominance,  regional  instability  was  not  a  significant  disin- 
<  ntive.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  after  the  Indian  test  of  a 

Aear  device  in  1974,  many  in  Pakistan  believed  that  Pakistan 
had  no  choice  but  to  develop  its  own  nuclear  weapon.  Some  even 
advanced  the  thesis  that  Pakistan’s  nuclear  weapons  program  was 
essential  to  regional  stability. 

Economic  Costs.  It  is  evident  that  a  major  disincentive  for 
Pakistan  was  the  potential  economic  costs  of  the  program  and  the 
related  economic  damage  caused  by  the  loss  of  aid  and  investment. 
But  this  disincentive  was  weakened  by  the  strategic  position  which 
Pakistan  enjoyed  during  the  Afghanistan  War.  Pakistan  also 
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sought  to  avoid  some  of  the  economic  consequences  through  the 
usual  denials  and  attempts  to  conceal  the  program. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  economic  costs  are  important  to 
Pakistan.  It  is  a  relatively  poor  country  with  many  demands  on  its 
resources.  With  a  GDP  which  only  reached  $40  billion  in  the  1990’s 
and  a  low  per  capita  income,  there  are  serious  restrictions  on  the 
economic  resources  Pakistan  could  devote  to  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  weapon.  This  economic  burden  has  been  compounded  by 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  conventional  military  force  of 
approximately  half  a  million  men  requiring  an  annual  defense 
expenditure  that  will  reach  over  $3  billion  or  over  7  percent  of  GDP 
in  1993. 114  The  expense  of  Pakistan’s  nuclear  weapons  program  is 
increased  by  the  need  to  conceal  it  in  a  society  far  less  closed  than 
that  in  Iran,  Iraq,  or  North  Korea. 

A  nuclear  weapons  program  carries  the  added  economic  risk  of 
the  loss  of  external  economic  and  military  aid,  which  is  quite 
significant  for  Pakistan.  External  military  aid  was  important  to 
underwrite  the  modernization  of  Pakistan’s  conventional  military 
forces.  Economic  aid  partially  subsidized  the  development  of  Paki¬ 
stan’s  economy.  The  threat  of  the  loss  of  aid  was  real,  as  the  United 
States  demonstrated  when  it  twice  suspended  aid  to  Pakistan  in 
response  to  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Pakistan’s  nuclear 
weapons  also  carry  the  risk  of  sanctions.  Yet  these  factors  did  not 
deter  Pakistan  from  making  the  economic  investment  in  a  nuclear 
weapon  program.  A  Pakistani  leader  once  said  that  “his  people 
would  go  hungry  or  eat  grass  in  order  to  build  a  nuclear '  omb.”115 

Economic  disincentives  are  always  a  factor  for  developing  nations 
when  they  wrestle  with  the  decision  to  undertake  a  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  program.  For  that  reason,  Pakistan  went  to  great  lengths  to 
deny  the  existence  of  soch  programs  and  conceal  them  from  thu 
outside,  even  though  such  efforts  add  to  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.116  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pakistan  paid  an  economic  price 
for  its  weapon  program  and  continues  to  pay  a  price  today. 

International  Opprobrium.  Pakistan  experienced  occa¬ 
sional  periods  when  the  international  community,  in  particular 
the  United  States,  criticized  its  nuclear  program.  While  these 
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outbursts  were  noteworthy  at  the  time,  they  obviously  were  not 
sufficient  to  persuade  Pakistan  to  terminate  its  program.  India’s 
nuclear  program  greatly  reduced  the  normal  inclination  to  avoid 
international  opprobrium  because  the  penalties  associated  with 
regional  inferiority  were  too  great  for  Pakistan  to  contemplate.  It 
is  difficult  to  condemn  Pakistan  for  its  nuclear  program  given  its 
perception  of  the  threat  posed  by  India  and  the  Indian  nuclear 
program.  In  defense  of  its  program,  Pakistan  has  sought  to  deflect 
international  condemnation  through  its  support  of  the  highly  unre¬ 
alistic  proposals  for  five-nation  nuclear  guarantees  and 
negotiations  that  have  proven  unacceptable  to  India. 

4.  A  Stabilizing  Case  of  Proliferation 


While  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  Pakistan  as  a  stabilizing  case  of 
proliferation,  Pakistan’s  nuclear  arsenal  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  India’s  nuclear  weapons.  To  the  extent  that  nuclear 
proliferation  on  the  South  Asian  subcontinent  is  stabilizing,  it 
must  reflect  the  actions  of  these  two  states. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Pakistan  possesses  nuclear  weapons, 
despite  the  continuing  stream  of  denials  that  are  not  terribly 
credible.  CIA  Director  R.  James  Woolsey  testified  that  both  India 
and  Pakistan  can  assemble  nuclear  weapons  “on  short  notice”  with 
components  that  are  kept  separate  for  security  reasons.117  The 
strategies  and  policies  of  India  and  Pakistan,  as  well  as  their 
responses  in  crisis  situations,  have  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  each  state  has  nuclear  weapons  and  the  ability  to  deliver  them 
against  the  other.  This  is  the  critical  assumption  that  influences 
the  judgment  that  Pakistan’s  (and  India’s)  nuclear  arsenal  is  a 
stabilizing  force  on  the  subcontinent.  By  this  logic,  the  presence  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  forced  these  two  states  to  show  greater 
caution  and  prudence  in  their  policies.  There  is  also  the  hope  that 
the  coercive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  will  force  these  states  to 
display  greater  moderation  in  any  future  confrontation.  The 
events  in  the  spring  of  1990  provide  empirical  evidence  of  this 
caution.  On  balance,  nuclear  weapons  represent  a  force  for  re¬ 
gional  stability,  but  this  directly  hinges  on  the  security  of 
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Pakistan’s  nuclear  forces  and  the  associated  command  and  control 
systems,  which  cannot  be  guaranteed  today. 

It  is  sensible  to  be  concerned  with  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  highly-charged  situation  that  is  characterized  by 
intense  religious  hostility  and  a  history  of  conflict.  Nevertheless, 
Pakistan’s  development  of  nuclear  weapons  has  restored  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  in  South  Asia  to  a  condition  of  rough  equilibrium, 
and  has  eased  Pakistani  concerns  about  India’s  regional  ambitions. 
The  premise  is  that  if  a  crisis  were  to  emerge,  then  the  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  reasonable  guarantor  that  India  and 
Pakistan  will  moderate  their  military  objectives.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  guarantee  that  India  and  Pakistan  will  not  be  the  first 
states  to  initiate  a  two-sided  nuclear  war. 

Much  as  it  was  hoped  during  the  Cold  War,  the  presence  of 
nuclear  weapons  may  serve  to  deter  future  wars  on  the  subconti¬ 
nent  and  perhaps  force  an  ultimate  resolution  of  India’s  and 
Pakistan’s  longstanding  political  disputes.  By  the  standard  of 
nuclear  bipolarity,  the  nuclear  politics  on  the  subcontinent  are 
largely  a  mirror  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  balance  that  served  as 
a  model  for  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  superpowers  during  the 
Cold  War.  In  retrospect,  the  hope  is  that  the  nuclear  balance  of 
terror  which  stabilized  great-power  politics  for  almost  half  a  century 
will  have  the  same  success  in  South  Asian  politics. 

5.  Problems  and  Prospects 

The  fundamental  problem  with  nuclear  proliferation  in  South 
Asia  is  that  it  exists  in  an  environment  that  is  suffused  with 
political  and  military  confrontation  and  deeply  rooted  religious 
and  ethnic  rivalries.  The  danger  inherent  in  these  causes  of  con¬ 
frontation  is  the  prospect  of  a  military  conflict  which  escalates  into 
the  first  regional  nuclear  conflict.11®  The  absence  of  any  solution 
to  outstanding  problems  such  as  the  border  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  the  Kashmir  and,  probably  more  importantly, 
guarantees  for  the  rights  of  Muslims  throughout  India,  raises  the 
risks  of  a  military  confrontation.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  each 
side  will  be  tempted  to  launch  a  preemptive  strike  against  each 
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others  nuclear  facilities.  The  limited  size  of  Pakistan’s  nuclear 
facilities  and  their  relative  vulnerability  to  attack  simplifies  the 
problem  for  military  planners.  This  constraint  applies  with  equal 
force  to  India’s  nuclear  program. 

While  it  is  debatable  whether  arms  races  generate  conflicts, 
arms  races  clearly  reflect  an  increase  in  the  level  of  tension  in 
unstable  regions.  This  concern  fuels  worries  in  India  and  Pakistan 
that  the  failure  to  reduce  the  tensions  in  Indo-Pakistani  relations, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Kashmir,  increases  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war.  The  reasoning  that  India  and  Pakistan  are  candidates  for 
involvement  in  a  nuclear  war  explains  the  intensive  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  spring  1990  crisis  over  the 
Kashmir. 

Another  problem  with  Pakistan’s  nuclear  weapon  program  is 
the  fear  that  Pakistan  will  be  the  source  of  the  “Islamic  Bomb.” 
While  this  threat  has  been  exaggerated,  there  is  nonetheless  a 
danger  that  a  future  government  might  provide  nuclear  weapons 
technology  to  other  Islamic  states  or  organizations  based  on  ideo¬ 
logical  sympathy  or  a  history  of  previous  economic  support.  For 
the  present,  there  are  no  indications  that  Pakistan  will  transfer 
the  technology,  although  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  Moslem 
states  reportedly  did  help  finance  the  Pakistani  nuclear  project. 
Indeed,  Muammar  Khaddafi  supplied  both  financial  assistance 
and  uranium  yellowcake  to  Pakistan.119  The  Israeli  Government 
apparently  believed  there  was  enough  substance  to  the  prospect 
of  an  “Islamic  Bomb”  coming  from  Pakistan  that  it  queried  the 
Indian  Government  about  using  India  as  a  refueling  stop  enroute 
to  a  1982  Osirak-type  airstrike  against  Pakistan’s  Kahuta  facil¬ 
ity.120  The  Indian  Government  refused. 

While  this  form  of  spreading  nuclear  technologies  would  pass 
a  new  threshold  in  nuclear  proliferation,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  invest  considerable  resources  to 
combat  the  problem.  This  fear  is  far  more  consistent  with  concerns 
about  North  Korea’s  nuclear  weapons  program  and  North  Korea’s 
arms  sales  relationships  with  Iran,  Syria,  and  Libya.  Although  this 
prospect  is  less  credible  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  Pakistan’s  overtures 
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to  Islamic  nations  in  its  effort  to  achieve  “strategic  depth”  in  the 
absence  of  support  from  the  United  States,  have  elevated  concerns. 

Any  effort  to  turn  back  Pakistan’s  nuclear  program  runs  into 
the  problem  of  India’s  insistence  that  China  must  be  a  full  partner 
in  any  efforts  to  denuclearize  the  region.  It  is  not  likely  that  China 
will  accept  any  reduction  in  its  nuclear  armaments.  There  is  an 
equally  s!im  chance  that  China  would  eliminate  its  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  capability.  India’s  use  of  the  “China  card”  in  any  discussions 
of  nuclear  disarmament  strengthens  Pakistan’s  case  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  nuclear  weapons.  India’s  opposition  to  the  NPT,  five  power 
negotiations,  and  a  nuclear  weapons-free  zone  in  South  Asia  have 
allowed  Pakistan  to  use  these  issues  to  political  advantage.  The 
result  is  that  Pakistan’s  nuclear  position  is  quite  secure. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  we.'  .-  ns  to  India  and  Pakistan 
weakens  the  credibility  of  the  NPT  and  the  international  norm 
against  nuclear  proliferation.  Neither  Pakistan  nor  India  are 
parties  to  the  NPT,  though  Pakistan  has  stated  that  it  would 
adhere  to  the  treaty  if  India  did  so.  With  the  future  of  NPT  clouded 
by  its  ineffectiveness  in  Iraq  and  North  Korea,  the  attitude  taken 
by  India  and  Pakistan  will  be  influential  in  the  decision  to  extend 
the  NPT  in  the  1995  Review  Conference.  It  is  even  possible  that 
one  or  both  will  seek  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  as  a  nuclear  nation, 
thus  reinforcing  the  role  of  the  treaty,  but  this  is  unlikely  at  this 
writing.  The  larger  reality  is  that  the  role  of  the  NPT  or  a  successor 
regime  and  the  success  of  international  nonproliferation  efforts 
will  be  shaped  by  the  still  uncertain  roles  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

There  is  no  realistic  hope  for  nuclear  disarmament  on  the 
subcontinent,  but  there  is  the  possibility  of  agreements  on  the 
security  of  nuclear  weapons  and  confidence-building  measures  for 
preventing  accidental  escalation.  It  is  in  the  area  of  efforts  to 
construct  a  more  reliable  and  stable  balance  in  South  Asia  that 
may  prove  most  productive.  A  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
with  the  Bhutto-Ghandi  agreements  in  1991.  In  this  regard,  Prime 
Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  indicated  during  her  1993  campaign  that 
a  mutual  arms  reduction  treaty  with  Indir  would  be  a  priority  for 
her  new  government.121  If  built  on  the  progress  of  previous  agree¬ 
ments  between  Pakistan  and  India,  such  negotiations  might 
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provide  the  basis  for  an  expansion  of  the  confidence-building 
measures  required  in  South  Asia.  Until  that  time,  however,  the 
politics  on  the  subcontinent  rest  on  the  nuclear  equilibrium  estab¬ 
lished  by  India  and  Pakistan. 

C.  North  Korea:  A  New  Threshold  in  Proliferation? 

1.  Background 

The  importance  of  North  Korea’s  nuclear  program  is  measured 
by  its  involvement  in  a  geographic  region  in  which  the  United 
States  deploys  over  36,000  troops  as  part  of  a  formal  military 
alliance  with  South  Korea.  The  significance  of  North  Korea’s 
nuclear  weapons  program  is  multiplied  by  the  risk  that  a  war 
would  involve  Americans  and  the  devastation  of  the  Korean 
peninsula.  The  broader  dangers  are  that  North  Korea  will  share 
either  the  weapon  or  the  necessary  technologies  with  other  desta¬ 
bilizing  regimes,  and  that  U.S.  policy  options  for  preventing  the 
crossing  of  this  new  threshold  in  proliferation  are  extremely  limited. 

Origins.  Since  the  early  1990s,  North  Korea’s  efforts  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  daily 
headlines.  It  is  useful  to  focus  on  several  elements  of  North  Korea’s 
decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Nuclear  Reactors  and  Materials.  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
program  commenced  in  the  1960’s  with  the  building  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  small  research  reactor  in  Yongbyon.  A  number  of  North 
Korean  scientists  and  research  personnel  were  trained  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  part  of  a  cooperative  program  that  continued  until 
the  final  days  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  personnel  reportedly 
received  training  in  China  and  Pakistan.122 

The  nuclear  program  in  North  Korea  continues  to  expand  with 
the  five-megawatt  power  reactor,  eight-megawatt  research  reac¬ 
tor,  and  a  fifty  megawatt  reactor  at  Yongbyon  that  is  still  under 
construction.123  In  1984,  they  commenced  construction  of  a  larger 
(50-200  megawatt)  reactor  at  Taechon.124  In  addition,  a  plutonium 
reprocessing  facility  collocated  at  Yongbyon  was  reported  by  North 
Korean  officials  in  1989  to  be  80  percent  complete  and  40  percent 
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equipped.125  There  also  is  a  nuclear  fuel-rod  fabrication  plant. 
None  of  the  nuclear  reactors  have  attached  power  lines,  thus 
strengthening  the  argument  that  there  are  no  power  generation 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Yongbyon,  where  all  known  nuclear  facili¬ 
ties  are  located.  In  addition,  a  nuclear  power  plant  at  Sinp’o,  is 
under  construction.126  The  facilities  are  heavily  defended  with 
anti-aircraft  installations  and  military  guards.12 

During  the  1980’s  and  early  1990’s,  North  Korea  developed  the 
annual  capability  to  produce  roughly  15  pounds  of  plutonium  from 
its  5-megawatt  reactor,  which  is  more  than  enough  for  one  Hi¬ 
roshima-sized  bomb  per  year.  When  the  50  and  200  megawatt 
reactors  are  completed,  North  Korea  will  have  the  capability  to 
produce  several  nuclear  weapons  per  year.  The  fuel  for  North 
Korean  reactors  is  available  from  a  uranium  mine  in  North  Korea 
whose  output  can  be  reprocessed  into  weapons-grade  material  at 
the  Yongbyon  reprocessing  facility.  By  late  1993,  the  United  States 
hinted  that  North  Korea  may  possess  one  or  two  nuclear  weapons.128 

North  Korea’s  nuclear  developments  were  monitored  for 
years,  but  did  not  receive  any  significant  attention  until  recent 
years.  Latent  anxieties  were  reduced  when  North  Korea  initialed 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  1985.  But  indications  in 
1989  that  North  Korea  was  building  a  plutonium-reprocessing 
facility  led  to  a  resurgence  of  anxieties  in  developed  states,  most 
notably  the  United  States,  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  China,  as  well 
as  many  smaller  states  in  the  region.  North  Korea’s  leadership 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  placate  international  concerns 
through  repeated  denials  that  this  was  a  reprocessing  facility  or 
that  North  Korea  was  pursuing  a  nuclear  weapons  program. 

Ballistic  Missile  Development.  During  this  same  period, 
North  Korea  maintained  an  active  research  and  development 
program  that  focused  on  producing  an  export-variant  of  the  Soviet 
SCUD  missile.129  These  efforts  culminated  in  the  test  firing  of  the 
Nodong  1  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  May  29,  1993.  This  missile’s 
reported  range  of  1,000  kilometers  gives  it  the  ability  to  cover  all 
of  South  Korea  and  much  of  Japan.  More  recent  reports  have 
indicated  that  work  has  begun  on  a  longer  range  Nodong  2  in 
cooperation  with  Iran.  Little  information  is  available  on  the  newer 
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missile,  whose  existence  North  Korea  has  denied.  In  operational 
terms,  a  completed  nuclear  weapon  deployed  on  Nodong  1  or 
delivered  by  aircraft  in  the  current  North  Korean  inventory,  gives 
North  Korea  the  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  throughout 
most  of  Northeast  Asia  in  the  1990’s. 

Escalating  Tensions.  North  Korea  signed  the  Nuclear  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty  in  1985,  but  its  ratification  in  1986  did  not 
initiate  safeguards  inspections  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  North  Korean  officials  later  stated  that 
North  Korea  had  signed  the  NPT  to  create  conditions  that  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  nuclear  weapons  from 
South  Korea.  They  further  insisted  that  North  Korea  would  not 
allow  the  IAEA  to  inspect  its  facilities  until  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
were  removed  from  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  the  “nuclear  threat” 
to  North  Korea  ended.  Additional  demands  for  written  security 
guarantees,  the  cancellation  of  the  annual  U.S.-South  Korean 
Team  Spirit  Exercises,  and  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Korea,  were  periodically  substituted  or  added  in  public  statements 
and  interviews  with  visiting  delegations  and  groups.  Thus  an 
effective  stalemate  on  safeguards  inspections  remained  in  place 
until  late  1991. 

The  period  between  1989  and  1991  was  a  veiy  frustrating 
experience  for  North  Korea.  This  was  a  period  of  great  success  for 
South  Korea’s  policy  of  Nordpolitik,  or  of  reducing  tensions  with 
North  Korea.  North  Korea  was  stunned  when  South  Korea  opened 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  historic  Gor- 
bachev-Roh  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Pyongyang  also  witnessed  the 
opening  of  special  trade  offices  by  China  and  South  Korea  in  their 
respective  capitals  and  a  concomitant  increase  in  trade  relations  and 
friendly  contacts  that  would  lead  to  full  diplomatic  relations.  South 
Korea’s  rapprochement  with  Russia  and  China  occurred  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  fall  of  communist 
regimes  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  These  events  amounted  to  the 
effective  dismantling  of  North  Korea’s  external  sources  of  support, 
and  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  power  and  prestige  of  South  Korea 
and  its  allies.  North  Korea  faced  increasing  isolation  and  strategic 
vulnerability  at  a  time  when  its  discredited  economic  and  political 
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systems  were  proving  inadequate  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  its 
population. 

During  the  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  United  States  focused  its  attention  on  the  future 
control  of  the  Soviet  arsenal.  In  this  context,  President  Bush’s 
September  27,  1991  announcement  that  the  United  States  would 
eliminate  all  overseas  deployment  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  was 
particularly  important.  While  the  policy  was  driven  by  attempts 
to  assure  control  of  those  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the 
President’s  declaratory  policy  had  a  positive  effect  on  North  Korea 
and  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  By 
postulating  that  the  United  States  planned  to  remove  all  nuclear 
weapons  based  outside  the  United  States,  including  those  in  South 
Korea,  the  United  States  effectively  eliminated  North  Korea’s 
major  rationale  for  denying  full  compliance  with  IAEA  safeguards 
inspections  that  are  incumbent  upon  membership  in  the  NPT.  To 
encourage  Pyongyang  to  change  its  position  on  confrontation  and 
terrorism,  the  Bush  Administration  authorized  the  import  by 
North  Korea  of  food,  medical,  and  humanitarian  equipment  up  to 
a  value  of  $1.2  billion  in  1991.130 

The  period  between  late  1991  and  early  1992  represented  a 
time  of  intensive  diplomatic  activity  by  North  and  South  Korea 
and  the  United  States.  One  result  of  the  South-North  dialogue  was 
the  signing  on  December  13,  1991  of  an  agreement  on  reconcili¬ 
ation  and  cooperation,  which  included  a  pledge  of  non-aggression, 
establishment  of  committees  to  negotiate  exchanges,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  build  a  more  cooperative  relationship  and  pursue  arms 
control  measures.  This  was  followed  quickly  by  the  signing  on 
December  31,  1991  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Denucleariza¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  Peninsula.  This  declaration  has  special 
importance  because  it  went  beyond  a  pledge  to  “not  test,  manufac¬ 
ture,  produce,  receive,  possess,  store,  deploy  or  use  nuclear 
weapons.”  Paragraph  Three  specifically  includes  a  further  pledge 
“not  to  possess  nuclear  reprocessing  and  uranium  enrichment 
facilities.”  This  declaration  was  ratified  by  both  parties  and  en¬ 
tered  into  force  on  February  19,  1992.  It  also  mandated  the 
creation  of  a  South-North  Joint  Nuclear  Control  Commission 
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which  would  determine  the  procedures  for  inspections  that  verify 
the  denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

As  a  result  of  progress  on  the  nuclear  issue,  the  United  States 
and  South  Korea  cancelled  the  annual  Team  Spirit  exercise  for 
February  1992.  The  United  States  also  agreed  to  a  high-level 
meeting  with  the  North  Koreans  in  New  York,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  January  22,  1992.  On  January  31,  1992,  North  Korea 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  IAEA  providing  for  inspections  of 
nuclear  facilities  in  North  Korea.  After  ratification  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  agreement  on  April  10,  1992,  North  Korea  promptly 
submitted  the  required  facilities  list  on  May  4,  1992  ahead  of  the 
required  date.  This  list  surprised  many  observers  because  it  was 
so  complete,  even  including  the  suspected  plutonium-reprocessing 
facility  at  Yongbyon.  On  July  2,  1992,  President  Bush  announced 
that  all  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  deployed  overseas  had  been 
returned  to  the  United  States.  This  announcement  was  welcomed 
by  Pyongyang  in  a  Foreign  Ministry  statement.  With  the  actual 
scheduling  of  an  IAEA  inspection  in  June  and  President  Bush’s 
subsequent  announcement,  the  high  point  in  progress  on  the  North 
Korean  nuclear  weapons  issue  had  been  reached.131 

Nuclear  Deadlock.  For  reasons  that  remain  clouded  in 
obscurity,  sometime  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1992, 
North  Korea  backed  away  from  the  recent  progress  made  on 
nuclear  inspections.132  Cooperation  with  the  IAEA  during  the 
course  of  six  inspections  steadily  eroded.133  No  progress  was 
made  on  negotiating  the  required  bilateral  inspection  regime 
within  the  South-North  Joint  Nuclear  Control  Committee.134 
Despite  the  signing  of  three  additional  protocols  in  Pyongyang 
in  September  1991,  there  was  a  lack  of  progress  on  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  all  matters  included  in  the  agreements  negotiated 
in  December  1991  that  addressed  more  than  the  nuclear  is¬ 
sue.135  In  October  1991,  South  Korea  announced  the  uncovering 
of  a  large  North  Korean  spy  ring  in  the  South. 

At  the  October  1992  meeting  between  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Defense  Minister  of  South  Korea,  the  United 
States  and  South  Korea  decided  to  continue  planning  for  the  1993 
Team  Spirit  exercise  in  the  absence  of  significant  progress  on  the 
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nuclear  issue.  Most  of  the  exchanges  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
were  dominated  by  North  Korea’s  insistence  that  Team  Spirit  be 
cancelled.  South  Korea,  meanwhile,  was  determined  to  conduct  the 
Team  Spirit  exercise  unless  there  was  progress  on  bilateral  nuclear 
inspections.136  There  was  no  subsequent  progress  and  Team  Spirit 
was  held  as  scheduled.137 

Efforts  by  the  IAEA  to  break  the  deadlock  with  North  Korea 
over  the  inspection  of  two  suspected  nuclear  waste  storage  sites 
were  unsuccessful  in  February  1993.  On  February  25,  1993,  the 
IAEA  Board  of  Governors  passed  a  resolution  which  gave  North 
Korea  one  month  to  provide  access  to  the  two  sites  where  inspec¬ 
tion  was  determined  to  be  “essential  and  urgent.”  IAEA  Director 
General  Blix  was  instructed  to  continue  talks  with  Pyongyang  and 
report  back  by  March  25,  1993. 138 

On  March  8,  1993  North  Korea  declared  a  state  of  semi-war 
that  put  its  military  forces  at  a  state  of  full  combat  readiness.  On 
March  12,  1993  North  Korea  announced  that  it  was  leaving  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.139  While  there  has  been  broad 
speculation  concerning  the  reason  for  North  Korea’s  renunciation 
of  the  NPT,  there  are  several  prominent  factors:  concern  with  the 
level  of  the  1993  Team  Spirit  Exercise,  underestimation  of  the 
intrusiveness  of  IAEA  safeguards  inspections,  fear  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  loss  of  face  when  the  full  extent  of  its  reprocessing 
efforts  are  described  in  public,  efforts  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
new  Clinton  and  Kim  Young  San  administrations,  or  simply  a 
decision  to  proceed  with  a  legal  nuclear  weapons  program  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  NPT.1  0 

To  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  NPT,  North  Korea’s 
withdrawal  would  be  effective  at  the  end  of  a  ninety-day  notifica¬ 
tion  period.  The  North  Korean  Government  made  an  effort  in  the 
statements  accompanying  its  announcement  to  establish  a  cause 
for  withdrawal  that  was  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  NPT. 
North  Korea’s  withdrawal  from  the  NPT  generated  instant  con¬ 
demnation  and  a  flurry  of  activity  in  Washington,  Seoul,  Tokyo, 
Vienna,  and  New  York.  North  Korea’s  departure  from  the  treaty 
would  damage  nonproliferation  prospects  in  Northeast  Asia  and 
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set  an  undesirable  precedent  on  the  eve  of  the  1995  NPT  Review 
Conference. 

In  the  period  since  North  Korea’s  announcement  on  March  12, 

1993,  the  United  Nations  and  the  IAEA  encouraged  North  Korea  to 
reverse  its  decision  and  to  maintain  the  safeguards  inspections.141 
After  debate  within  the  Clinton  Administration  and  intense  con¬ 
sultations  with  South  Korea  and  Japan  on  a  diplomatic  approach,142 
the  reopening  of  direct  bilateral  U.S.-North  Korean  negotiations 
on  June  2, 1993  marked  a  significant  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
dealing  directly  with  North  Korea  on  the  nuclear  issue. 

North  Korea  agreed  in  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  to  defer  its  withdrawal  from  the  NPT  during  ongoing 
negotiations.  The  United  States  in  turn  gave  security  guarantees 
consistent  with  those  contained  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  While  North  Korea  has  con¬ 
tinued  periodic  discussions  with  the  United  States,  South  Korea,  and 
the  IAEA,  there  is  no  evidence  of  substantive  progress.143  North 
Korea  continues  to  dangle  the  prospect  for  inspections  and  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  safeguards  regime  but  has  drawn  out  the  process  of 
negotiation.  There  has  been  no  resolution  of  the  key  issues  and  no 
progress  on  special  inspections  of  the  two  suspected  nuclear  waste 
disposal  sites  at  Yongbyon  that  generated  the  initial  crisis  with 
the  IAEA. 

At  this  writing  in  early  1994,  North  Korea  continues  to  hamper 
IAEA  requests  to  conduct  routine  safeguards  inspections.  While  in 
February  1994  North  Korea  reportedly  offered  to  open  seven  main 
nuclear  sites  to  IAEA  safeguards  inspections,  this  appeared  pri¬ 
marily  to  be  a  tactic  designed  to  avoid  action  by  the  IAEA  Board 
of  Governors  to  refer  the  nuclear  issue  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
for  action.144  When  inspections  actually  were  conducted  in  March 

1994,  the  IAEA  announced  that  North  Korea  had  broken  a  seal 
placed  by  the  IAEA  in  the  reprocessing  area  at  Yongbyon.  During 
the  March  inspection,  North  Korea  refused  to  allow  the  IAEA  to 
take  measurements  which  would  determine  whether  and  how 
much  nuclear  reprocessing  may  have  taken  place.  This  is  an  act  of 
outright  defiance  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  inspection  regime.  By 
not  maintaining  safeguards  in  effect,  North  Korea  rejects  a  key 
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U.S.  precondition  for  continuation  of  bilateral  discussions.  If  its 
objective  has  been  to  appear  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  demands 
of  the  international  community  to  avoid  sanctions,  North  Korea’s 
approach  has  been  extremely  effective.  It  has  done  this,  however, 
while  continuing  to  develop  its  nuclear  weapons  program  out¬ 
side  any  inspection  regime. 

2.  Nuclear  Incentives 

In  the  case  of  North  Korea,  a  number  of  incentives  are  relevant 
to  the  decision  to  pursue  a  nuclear  weapons  program.  It  is  difficult, 
given  the  closed  nature  of  the  North  Korean  society  and  constant 
efforts  by  the  leadership  to  manage  or  manipulate  news  from 
North  Korea,  to  specify  with  precision  the  mix  of  incentives  or 
disincentives  that  drive  North  Korea  to  nuclear  weapons.  This 
caveat  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  following  examination  of 
several  elements  of  North  Korea’s  approach  to  nuclear  weapons. 

International  Prestige.  North  Korea  consistently  seeks  to 
build  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  developing  world  to  increase 
its  international  and  regional  prestige.  North  Korea  achieved 
significant  results  in  Africa  and  Asia  during  the  late  1960’s  and 
1970’s.  Prior  to  the  traumatic  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1989,  North  Korea’s  international  position  under¬ 
went  a  steady  erosion,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  its 
decrepit  economic  and  political  system.  When  contrasted  with  the 
extraordinary  economic  progress  made  by  Singapore,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong  and,  more  painfully  for  North  Korea,  by  South  Korea, 
Juche 145  —  North  Korea’s  policy  of  self-reliance  simply  is  not  a 
credible  model  for  economic  development.  South  Korea’s  ascent  to 
the  ranks  of  one  of  the  economic  miracles,  in  contrast  with  North 
Korea’s  accelerating  state  of  economic  collapse,  increases  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  two  states. 

North  Korea  clearly  understood  that  South  Korea’s  policy  of 
Nordpolitik  eclipsed  the  prestige  of  North  Korea.  This  process 
increased  the  pressure  on  North  Korea  to  compromise  on  key 
issues  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  its  former  international 
position.  North  Korea  was  forced  to  reverse  its  long-held  position 
on  United  Nations  membership  when  it  agreed  to  enter  separately, 
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but  simultaneously,  with  the  South,  or  accept  the  fact  that  South 
Korea  alone  would  represent  the  Korean  Peninsula  in  the  United 
Nations.146  North  Korea  simply  does  not  possess  the  ability  to 
restore  its  sagging  international  prestige.  As  its  economy  continues 
the  process  of  rapid  disintegration,  it  increasingly  cannot  sustain 
economic  growth,  meet  its  international  financial  obligations  or 
afford  development  programs  in  Africa  and  Asia.  While  it  has 
developed  a  military  industry,  it  needs  customers  paying  with  hard 
currency  to  finance  its  economy. 

While  North  Korea’s  international  and  regional  prestige  was 
rapidly  falling,  South  Korea’s  political  and  economic  fortunes  were 
on  the  rise.  With  the  nature  of  politics  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
since  the  1950’s,  this  situation  had  to  be  totally  unacceptable  to 
the  North.  These  conditions  strengthen  the  argument  that  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  was  an  element  of  a  North  Korean 
strategy  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  North  Korea’s  fortunes. 

Political  and  Military  Leverage.  Nuclear  weapons  provide 
far  greater  practical  benefits  than  the  intangible  element  of  pres¬ 
tige.  Even  a  casual  observer  of  international  politics  understands 
that  states  which  possess  nucl;  ir  weapons  gain  considerable  po¬ 
litical  and  military  leverage  over  their  adversaries.  Negotiations 
with  Japan  for  the  normalization  of  relations,  initiated  to  gain 
economic  assistance  and  investment,  were  going  nowhere  even 
after  North  Korea  submitted  to  IAEA  inspections.147  North  Korea’s 
leadership  probably  calculated  that  Japan’s  interests  would 
change  and  dictate  a  more  forthcoming  approach  in  the  face  of  a 
North  Korean  capability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  This  calculation  applies  equally  well  to 
South  Korea,  despite  its  security  ties  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
likely  that  key  leaders  in  North  Korea  argued  that  Pyongyang  was 
not  making  progress  in  negotiations  with  Japan  and  South  Korea 
because  it  was  negotiating  from  a  position  of  weakness. 

With  the  decline  in  North  Korean  power,  the  argument  is  that 
nuclear  weapons  would  allow  the  North  to  negotiate  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  strength.  Further,  North  Korea’s  leadership  probably  hoped 
that  concessions  on  military  exercises  could  be  extracted  from  the 
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United  States  once  there  was  convincing  evidence  that  North 
Korea  was  committed  to  developing  nuclear  weapons. 

Political  leverage  is  inherent  in  the  possession  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  since  their  first  use  at  Hiroshima.  It  is  rea,  enable  to  assume 
that  North  Korea  was  not  blind  to  this  reality.  At  a  time  of  relative 
weakness,  the  political  leverage  offered  by  nuclear  weapons  is 
evidently  a  strong  incentive  for  North  Korea  in  view  of  its  tactics 
with  all  the  major  players  since  the  March  12, 1993  announcement 
of  its  planned  withdrawal  from  the  NPT. 

Military  leverage  is  limited  by  the  geographic  range  of  North 
Korea’s  delivery  capabilities,  as  well  as  by  its  inability  to  conduct 
military  operations  on  a  sustained  basis  after  any  nuclear 
strike.148  North  Korea’s  military  leverage  is  limited  to  South 
Korea,  but  its  effectiveness  is  mitigated  by  the  U.S.  nuclear  capa¬ 
bility. 

The  major  powers  commonly  attribute  military  designs  to  third 
world  nations  that  seek  nuclear  weapons,  even  though  the  nations 
themselves  probably  have  less  developed  plans  for  their  employ¬ 
ment.  North  Korea  probably  hopes  that  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
sufficient  to  deter  the  United  States  and  can  be  used  politically  for 
leverage  with  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  South  Korea.  While 
the  Korean  People’s  Army  no  doubt  supports  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  its  planning  for  employment  of  such  weapons  is 
probably  not  terribly  sophisticated. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
weapons  program,  if  open  and  declared,  could  backfire  if  South 
Korea,  Japan,  or  Taiwan  started  nuclear  weapons  programs  in 
response  to  the  North  Korean  program.  North  Korea  could  assume, 
however,  that  the  United  States  would  react  to  any  new  South 
Korean  program  as  it  had  in  the  1970’s  to  the  nuclear  program 
started  by  Park  Chung  Hee,  which  was  cancelled  due  to  U.S. 
pressure.  Thus  South  Korea  could  not  initiate  a  weapons  program 
and  effectively  maintain  its  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  domestic  and  international  pressure  could  be  counted  on 
to  discourage  any  Japanese  weapons  program. 
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Deter  Adversaries.  A  significant  incentive  for  North  Korea  is 
to  deter  other  states  in  the  region.  Because  North  Korea  has  faced 
the  United  States  as  an  adversary  since  its  birth  in  1949,  this  has 
been  a  decisive  incentive  since  the  defeat  of  North  Korean  efforts 
to  forcefully  unify  the  Korean  Peninsula  in  1950-53.  Throughout 
the  subsequent  period,  North  Korea  simply  did  not  have  the 
economic  or  technological  capability  to  build  nuclear  weapons. 
Today,  North  Korea  lacks  its  former  strategic  allies,  and  now  faces 
a  much  stronger  opponent  in  the  emerging  economic  giant  of  South 
Korea.  Moreover,  South  Korea’s  military  is  steadily  improving, 
and  it  is  moving  toward  a  more  democratic  political  system  that 
commands  the  support  of  the  South  Korean  people. 

The  desire  to  deter  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  was 
reinforced  by  the  technical  capability  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War,  and  the  willingness  to 
pressure  Grenada,  Libya,  and  Panama.  One  of  the  lessons  learned 
by  potential  opponents  of  the  United  States  was  that  they  could 
not  match  the  United  States  in  a  conventional  conflict  where  the 
United  States  could  bring  advanced  technologies  to  bear.  The  only 
limitation,  however,  would  be  hesitation  by  the  United  States 
public  and  Congress  to  make  commitments  that  might  involve 
high  American  casualties  or  a  conflict.  A  proven  nuclear  weapons 
delivery  capability  that  held  out  the  potential  for  such  casualties 
might  well  be  the  ultimate  North  Korean  deterrent  against  the 
United  States. 

Ideology  and  Nationalism.  A  final  incentive  is  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  ideology  and  nationalism  in  North  Korean  political 
culture.  Juche  is  at  the  core  North  Korea’s  ideology  of  extreme 
nationalism  and  autarky  which  rejects  foreign  interference,  in¬ 
volvement,  or  dependence.  A  nuclear  weapons  program  which 
established  self-reliance  in  national  security  would  be  the  defini¬ 
tive  demonstration  of  juche.  Nuclear  weapons  could  ensure  the 
survival  of  the  state  and  the  Kim  Dynasty  at  a  time  when  outside 
support  is  disappearing  rapidly.149 

Summary.  The  incentives  for  North  Korea’s  nuclear  weapons 
program  are  best  understood  in  the  context  of  Pyongyang’s  sense 
of  isolation  and  irrelevance  in  the  midst  of  the  collapse  of  commu- 
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nism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  unfolded  during 
the  late  1980s.  In  the  years  prior  to  1989,  North  Korea’s  leadership 
did  not  face  compelling  incentives  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
While  North  Korea  has  lived  with  constant  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  since  1953,  and  has  witnessed  the  growing  strength 
of  South  Korea,  this  was  offset  with  strategic  alliances  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  With  the  revolutionary  changes  of  1989- 
1991,  North  Korea  witnessed  a  fundamentally  adverse  shift  in  the 
global  balance  of  power  that  led  to  the  collapse  of  its  strategic 
support  and  the  deterioration  of  their  domestic  economy.  The 
strategic  isolation  faced  by  North  Korea  and  the  concomitant 
collapse  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  highlighted  the 
issue  of  North  Korea’s  long-term  prospects  for  survival.  To  compli¬ 
cate  the  already  bleak  picture,  the  United  States  had 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  act  decisively,  either  unilaterally  or 
multilaterally,  with  overwhelming  military  force  against  regimes 
which  challenged  its  interests.  The  1991  Persian  Gulf  War  rein¬ 
forces  the  belief  that  the  United  States  will  respond  with  force. 
Thus,  an  additional  incentive  for  the  North  Korean  leadership  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons  was  the  dramatic  change  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  security  environment  that  greatly  reinforced  the  tendency 
of  a  paranoid  regime  to  ensure  its  survival  by  any  means. 


3.  Nuclear  Disincentives 


There  are  several  prominent  disincentives  that  affect  North 
Korea’s  decision  to  seek  nuclear  weapons.  Some  will  argue  that  it 
is  impossible  to  surmise  North  Korea’s  disincentives  because  the 
regime  in  Pyongyang  is  not  rational,  but  the  opposite  argument  is 
more  persuasive.  North  Korean  actions,  while  often  unconscion¬ 
able,  appear  irrational  only  to  observers  who  do  not  make  the 
conscious  effort  to  view  an  event  or  issue  from  Pyongyang’s  per¬ 
spective.  In  fact,  a  very  strong  argument  can  be  made  that  North 
Korea  has  a  methodical  decision-making  process  that  has  allowed 
the  regime  to  play  a  weak  hand  very  effectively  throughout  the 
Cold  War  and  especially  during  the  current  crisis  over  its  nuclear 
weapons  program. 
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Economic  Costs.  A  nuclear  weapons  program  is  bound  to 
impose  significant  economic  costs  for  a  nation  which  has  endured 
de  facto  sanctions  since  1950.  North  Korea’s  domestic  economy  is 
shrinking  now  that  it  no  longer  receives  concessions  on  prices  for 
oil  and  other  commodities  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
successor  state  of  Russia.150 

The  North  Korean  initiatives  of  late  1991  and  early  1992  may 
well  have  been  driven  by  the  advice  of  China  that  improved 
relations  with  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  might 
resolve  North  Korea’s  economic  situation.  It  is  conceivable  that 
North  Korea  was  prepared  to  give  up  its  nuclear  weapons  program 
during  this  period  in  exchange  for  progress  on  economic  issues.151 

There  is  evidence  that  North  Korea’s  leadership  understands 
the  magnitude  of  its  economic  crisis.152  There  have  been  intensive 
efforts  to  interest  South  Korean  business  leaders  in  development 
projects  in  Nampo  and  other  regions  in  the  North,  but  these  have 
been  singularly  unsuccessful.  Kim’s  relative,  Kim  Dal-hyon,  in  his 
conversations  in  Seoul,  stressed  the  North’s  desire  for  economic 
development.153  Additionally,  there  has  been  extensive  North 
Korean  legislation  to  facilitate  development  of  the  Tuman  River 
Project.  There  have  been  increased  efforts  to  sell  arms  abroad  and 
to  broker  deals  for  weapons  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Most 
endeavors  are  designed  to  gain  hard  currency  to  support  economic 
development  and  especially  for  oil  imports  to  meet  energy  require¬ 
ments.154  Other  economic  initiatives  are  designed  to  gain 
technology  and  development  resources.  But  North  Korea  wants  to 
preserve  highly  controlled  conditions  to  minimize  the  openness 
that  China  has  experienced,  and  which  the  current  regime  in 
North  Korea  probably  could  not  endure. 

Obviously,  the  deterioration  of  the  economic  conditions  in 
North  Korea  constitutes  a  disincentive  to  nuclear  ownership.  The 
paradox,  however,  is  that  nuclear  weapons  are  likely  to  push  the 
developed  states  toward  additional  economic  sanctions  at  precisely 
the  moment  when  North  Korea  desperately  needs  economic  assis¬ 
tance  and  investment.  It  can  be  argued  that  North  Korea  terminated 
its  efforts  in  late  1991  and  early  1992  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  South 
Korea,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  when  it  concluded  that  economic 
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assistance  and  investment  were  not  forthcoming.  In  any  event, 
economic  disincentives  were  not  sufficiently  compelling  to  dis¬ 
suade  North  Korea  from  developing  nuclear  weapons  or  announcing 
its  withdrawal  from  the  NPT  on  March  12, 1993. 

Regional  Stability.  North  Korea  has  displayed  remarkable 
immunity  to  charges  that  nuclear  weapons  will  destroy  regional 
stability  and  lead  to  international  sanctions.  North  Korea  watches 
as  South  Korea  benefits  from  the  relative  stability  in  Northeast 
Asia  to  develop  into  a  major  economic  power.  Since  1953,  North 
Korea  has  sought  to  foster  instability  in  South  Korea  through 
propaganda  and  terrorism.  North  Korea  has  not  welcomed  the 
emergence  of  political  stability  in  South  Korea,  as  exemplified  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  civilian  president  who  commanded  an  80 
percent  public  approval  rating.  Moreover,  throughout  its  brief 
history  as  a  nation,  North  Korea  has  perpetuated  acts  of  terrorism 
and  defiance  of  the  international  community,  including  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  South  Korea  cabinet  in  1983.  There  is  no  significant 
evidence  that  the  prospect  of  regional  instability  is  a  significant 
disincentive  to  the  current  North  Korean  regime. 

Risk  of  Preemption,  War.  The  military  installations  and 
defensive  reactions  observed  at  Yongbyon  clearly  indicate  that 
North  Korea  is  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  U.S.  or  South 
Korean  preemptive  strikes  against  its  nuclear  weapons  program. 
North  Korea  probably  hopes  that  the  United  States  and  South 
Korea  are  deterred  by  the  belief  that  a  preemptive  attack  might 
provoke  a  North  Korean  invasion  or  lead  to  the  use  of  any  surviving 
nuclear  weapons.  The  obvious  risk  is  that  North  Korea  will  pose  a 
threat  to  Seoul  that  ultimately  escalates  to  the  point  where  the 
Korean  Peninsula  is  plunged  into  a  new  war.  The  danger  of  war 
in  this  context  may  prove  more  of  a  disincentive  to  Seoul  and 
Washington  to  undertake  a  preemptive  strike  than  a  disincentive 
to  Pyongyang  to  pursue  a  nuclear  weapons  program.156  In  the  end. 
North  Korea  can  claim  that  its  nuclear  weapons  program  is  a 
minor  change  in  the  status  quo,  thus  putting  the  United  States 
and  South  Korea  in  the  position  of  starting  a  war.  The  burden 
thereby  falls  on  the  United  States  and  South  Korea,  rather  than 
North  Korea. 
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North  Korea  also  may  be  confident  that  the  dispersion  and  con¬ 
cealment  of  its  nuclear  weapon  program  lessens  its  vulnerability 
to  preemptive  strikes,  particularly  if  it  has  developed  alternative 
underground  reprocessing  and  weapons  fabrication  facilities.  Still, 
North  Korea  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  its  major  nuclear  facilities, 
particularly  the  nuclear  reactors  at  Yongbyon,  remain  vulnerable 
even  if  the  location  of  nuclear  weapons  remains  uncertain.  That 
vulnerability,  however,  puts  the  United  States  and  South  Korea 
in  the  difficult  position  of  potentially  starting  a  war  to  destroy 
North  Korean  nuclear  facilities.  As  the  debate  in  the  United 
States,  South  Korea,  and  Japan  attests,  it  is  easier  to  accept  the 
status  quo  than  it  is  to  plunge  into  the  uncertainties  of  war.  This 
reasoning  explains  why  the  risk  of  preemption  is  not  a  major 
disincentive  to  North  Korea. 

Summary.  In  summary,  other  than  economic  concerns,  the 
disincentives  to  nuclear  proliferation  in  North  Korea  are  largely 
marginal,  which  explains  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  for  the  United 
States,  South  Korea,  and  Japan  to  persuade  North  Korea  to 
disavow  its  nuclear  weapons  program.  The  “sticks”  in  the  “carrots 
and  sticks”  approach  do  not  impose  much  pain,  while  the  “carrots” 
could  be  viewed  as  “poisoned  carrots”  by  the  North  Koreans.156 
This  regime  considers  the  survival  of  its  system  to  be  at  risk,  and 
thus  relies  on  its  survival  instincts  to  shape  its  policy  on  nuclear 
weapons.  With  these  motivations,  there  is  only  one  condition  that 
could  lead  North  Korea  to  abandon  nuclear  weapons  development 
and  allow  the  types  of  inspections  which  will  give  that  decision 
credibility  in  the  international  arena.  That  condition  exists  if  it  is 
convinced  that  the  survival  of  the  regime  is  better  assured  by 
giving  up  its  nuclear  weapons,  or  conversely  if  it  is  convinced  that 
the  regime’s  survival  is  more  endangered  by  continuing  the  program. 


4.  A  Destabilizing  Case  of  Proliferation 


There  are  several  reasons  for  the  judgment  that  North  Korea’s 
nuclear  program  is  a  destabilizing  prospect  for  the  precarious 
balance  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
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There  has  been  a  relatively  stable  balance  in  Northeast  Asia 
since  the  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  China  in  the  1970’s.  This  balance  was  enhanced  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  reemergence  of  more 
harmonious  relationships  between  Russia,  China,  and  the  United 
States.  The  improvement  of  relations  among  the  major  powers  in 
the  region  defused  the  potentially  dangerous  situation  of  the  major 
powers  being  drawn  into  a  conflict  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  North  or  South  Korea  to  use  the  major 
powers  as  bargaining  chips,  as  they  did  during  the  various  phases 
of  the  Cold  War.  This  situation  could  change  if  Sino-American 
relations  or  Russo-Japanese  relations  continue  to  deteriorate,  but 
it  is  doubtful  that  major  power  competition  is  a  factor  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  even  in  a  period  of  increased  confrontation. 

The  major  powers  that  share  an  interest  in  maintaining  stabil¬ 
ity  in  Northeast  Asia  do  not  welcome  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  either  North  or  South  Korea.  Each,  of  course,  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  different  concerns.  China’s  concerns  probably  center  more 
on  the  U.S.  reaction  and  secondarily  whether  North  Korean  nuclear 
weapons  will  provoke  Japan  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Japan’s 
concerns  center  on  its  own  vulnerability  and  security  in  the  era 
of  a  North  Korea  heavily  armed  with  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons.  Russia’s  concerns  center  on  both  the  possible  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  Japan  and  the  potential  for  future  Chinese 
influence  with  a  nuclear-armed  and  reunified  North  Korea.  North 
Korea,  after  all,  shares  a  border  with  Russia  and  is  near  the  major 
Russian  seaport  of  Vladivostok. 

The  United  States  is  motivated  by  three  concerns.  The  first  is 
the  general  danger  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Northeast 
Asia.  The  second  is  the  arms  supply  relationship  between  North 
Korea  and  other  destabilizing  regimes  in  the  Middle  East,  given 
North  Korea’s  desperate  need  for  hard  currency.157  The  third 
involves  concerns  about  the  ability  of  the  failing  regime  in  Pyongy¬ 
ang  to  remain  prudent  in  a  crisis.  The  consensus  among  most 
states  in  the  region  is  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  North 
Korea  is  destabilizing.  Further,  most  states  appear  to  believe  that 
the  world  will  cross  a  new  threshold  in  nuclear  proliferation  if 
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North  Korea  provided  such  a  capability  to  other  terrorist  regimes 
or  non-state  organizations  with  terrorist  agendas. 

It  can  be  argued  that  a  nuclear-armed  North  Korea  could  be 
stabilizing.  This  argument  rests  on  the  proposition  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  nuclear  weapons  gives  the  North  Korean  leadership 
confidence  in  the  survival  of  the  regime  and  the  time  to  take  the 
necessary  international  and  domestic  steps  to  deal  with  its  internal 
problems.  Under  this  scenario,  those  steps  in  time  would  moderate 
the  regime  and  pave  the  way  to  peaceful  reunification.  But  this 
prospect  is  a  hollow  one.  The  survival  of  the  regime  is  not  militarily 
threatened,  and  in  that  case  nuclear  weapons  cannot  provide 
security  against  the  real  forces  that  threaten  the  survival  of  the 
regime,  which  are  endemic  failures  of  the  political  and  economic 
system.  If  nuclear  weapons  could  guarantee  the  survival  of  regimes 
such  as  North  Korea,  the  world  would  still  be  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Brezhnev’s  successors.  The 
obstacle  is  that  North  Korea’s  leadership  is  no  more  likely  to 
comprehend  this  reality  than  its  predecessors  in  the  leadership 
cadres  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  former  East  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  or  Romania  prior  to  1989. 

A  second  argument  is  that  nuclear  weapons  will  have  a  stabi¬ 
lizing  influence  if  it  imposes  restraints  on  the  behavior  of  North 
Korea  and  South  Korea.  The  hope  is  that  a  period  of  nuclear 
coexistence  will  prevail  once  the  parties  understand  the  dangers 
of  a  conflict  among  nuclear-armed  states.  This  argument  is  more 
difficult  to  dismiss  in  view  of  the  experiences  of  developed  states 
during  the  Cold  War.  At  the  same  time,  these  states  may  experi¬ 
ence  a  period  of  high  tensions  and  long-term  nuclear  confrontation. 
Nevertheless,  this  outcome  may  be  the  most  likely  one  in  view  of 
the  U.S.  tendency  to  backdown  in  a  confrontation  with  North 
Korea. 

5.  Problems  and  Prospects 


The  major  problem  in  halting  nuclear  proliferation  in  North 
Korea  is  the  inherent  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  failing,  isolated, 
and  paranoid  regime.  North  Korea’s  economic  system  is  collapsing 
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and  its  leadership  is  in  the  process  of  a  generational  transition.158 
A  regime  that  already  is  under  heavy  international  pressure  has 
little  to  lose  by  additional  sanctions  only  imperfectly  applied.159 
The  economic  assistance  and  investment  that  North  Korea  needs 
most  desperately  carry  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  regime  because  it  leads  to  political  and  economic  reforms 
that  are  incompatable  with  a  totalitarian  state. 

The  first  and  most  critical  problem  for  the  United  States,  South 
Korea,  and  Japan  is  to  develop  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  this 
regime.  The  very  isolation  of  the  regime  has  reduced  Pyongyang’s 
influence  on  other  states,  as  well  as  a  decline  in  the  ability  of  other 
states  to  influence  North  Korea.  The  only  exception  is  China,  but 
its  limited  influence  on  North  Korea  is  dwindling.  The  current 
state  of  Sino-American  relations,  coupled  with  inherent  Chinese 
opposition  to  international  sanctions  against  another  communist 
regime  and  ally,  suggests  that  China  will  not  support  any  serious 
effort  to  impose  sanctions.160  China’s  willingness  to  advise  North 
Korea  apparently  does  not  extend  to  exerting  influence  on  Pyongy¬ 
ang  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  second  major  problem  is  the  military  balance  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  While  North  Korea  probably  could  not  win  a  conflict  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula,  its  military  strength  guarantees  that  a  war 
would  not  be  so  lopsided  as  were  the  defeats  of  Iraq,  Panama,  and 
Grenada.  It  is  equally  unlikely  that  North  Korea  will  absorb  a 
punitive  strike  as  did  Libya  without  later  attempts  to  inflict 
punishment,  perhaps  through  covert  retaliation.  While  the  United 
States  and  South  Korea  would  win  a  war,  the  cost  in  human  lives 
and  property  would  be  significant.  Other  nations  in  the  region 
probably  would  not  support  armed  action  and  may  even  draw  back 
from  the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions.  South  Korea  recently 
said  that  the  United  States  overreacted  to  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
weapons  program.161  South  Korea  also  suggested  that  the  United 
States  scale  back  its  rhetoric  against  North  Korea,  principally 
because  it  fears  tensions  will  lead  to  hostilities.162  While  military 
solutions  may  be  available,  they  are  probably  too  costly  in  human 
and  political  terms  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  denuclearizing  North 
Korea.163 
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The  prospect  is  that  North  Korea  will  continue  its  nuclear 
weapons  program  to  its  conclusion.164  It  will  drag  out  negotiations 
and  seek  concessions  from  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  South 
Korea,  even  as  it  accepts  some  broad  agreements  in  principle, 
limited  inspections,  or  other  cosmetic  or  superficial  actions  to 
deflect  international  pressures.165  But  North  Korea’s  actions  will 
not  permit  the  intrusive  inspections  required  to  give  any  credibility 
to  claims  that  it  has  no  nuclear  weapons  program.166  The  concessions 
will  be  designed  to  defuse  serious  threats  of  unified  international 
action  against  North  Korea,  rather  than  dismantle  the  nuclear 
weapons  program. 

The  coalition  of  states  opposed  to  North  Korea’s  nuclear  program 
will  continue  to  apply  the  “carrots  and  sticks”  policies  through  the 
threat  of  international  pressure  as  well  as  bilateral  negotiations 
in  Vienna  and  New  York.  There  will  be  an  increasing  cacophony 
of  support  for  more  negotiations,  consultations,  and  concessions, 
intermixed  with  sabre  rattling  and  tough  talk  on  sanctions.167 
There  will  be  growing  anxiety  that  the  measures  used  to  pressure 
North  Korea  will  fail  to  force  the  abandonment  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  program,  and  will  create  instability  in  the  North  that 
could  result  in  the  explosive  disintegration  of  the  regime. 

Finally,  while  optimists  hope  for  fundamental  change  in  the 
North  Korean  regime  before  it  develops  nuclear  weapons,  the  more 
likely  prospect  is  that  within  the  next  two  years  North  Korea’s  Kim 
(father  or  son)  will  declare  that  North  Korea  has  nuclear  weapons 
and  implement  its  withdrawal  from  the  NPT,  or  offer  to  change  its 
status  within  the  NPT .  The  United  States,  Japan,  and  South  Korea 
will  face  the  even  more  difficult  problem  of  a  dangerous,  nuclear¬ 
armed,  and  potentially  unstable  regime  in  North  Korea. 
Additionally,  the  international  community  will  face  the  prospect 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  become  available  to  other  terrorist 
states  and  organizations,  as  exemplified  by  North  Korea’s  assis¬ 
tance  to  Iran  and  others.  While  this  prospect  is  bleak,  it  illustrates 
the  difficulties  in  counter-proliferation  when  dealing  with  desper¬ 
ate  but  well-armed  regimes  that  ignore  international  pressure  to 
abandon  nuclear  weapons. 
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D.  Iran’s  Nuclear  Program:  Islamic  Ideology  or  Realpolitik? 

1.  Background 

The  case  of  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program  is  important  to  the 
stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Greater  Middle  East.  With 
Iran’s  emergence  as  the  dominant  regional  power  after  Iraq’s 
defeat,  Iran’s  decision  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  represents  a 
profound  challenge  to  the  stability  of  a  region  that  borders  on  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  China  and  possesses  the  bulk  of  the 
world’s  petroleum  reserves.  Nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  Iran’s 
leadership  has  the  potential  of  changing  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Greater  Middle  East  on  a  profound  level. 

Origins.  The  burden  of  evidence  suggests  that  Iran  is  pursuing 
a  nuclear  weapons  program  in  its  efforts  to  possess  an  independent 
nuclear  capability.  Iran’s  President  Akhar  Hashemi  Rafsanjani 
and  other  senior  Iranian  officials  consistently  proclaim  Iran’s 
intention  to  remain  a  nuclear-free  state  as  a  signatory  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  These  pronouncements,  however,  contra¬ 
dict  Iran’s  deliberate  steps  toward  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program  began  during  the  reign  of  the 
Shah  in  the  1960s.  The  program  started  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
small  nuclear  research  reactor  that  was  purchased  from  the 
United  States  and  built  at  the  Amirabad  nuclear  complex  in 
Tehran.168  After  the  oil  crisis  in  the  wake  of  the  1973  Yom  Kippur 
War,  the  Shah  declared  a  plan  to  construct  12  nuclear  plants  in 
the  1,000-megawatt  range.  Iran  signed  contracts  with  German, 
French,  and  Japanese  companies  to  build  these  reactors.169  Con¬ 
struction  on  the  first  two  plants  commenced  in  the  mid-to-late 
1970s  at  Bushehr  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  the 
putative  purpose  of  the  plants  was  the  peaceful  production  of 
energy,  the  real  reason  was  to  begin  the  drive  toward  establishing 
Iran  as  a  nuclear  power. 

The  ascent  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  to  power  in  February 
1979  led  to  the  suspension  of  construction  at  the  two  sites.  The 
reason  was  Khomeini’s  deep  reservations  about  the  dangers  of 
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possessing  nuclear  weapons,  which  he  saw  as  “a  creation  of  West¬ 
ern  Satan.”170  The  outbreak  of  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in 
September  1980  led  to  a  complete  cessation  of  construction  after 
the  Germans  withdrew  technical  support  for  the  project.  Iraq  also 
launched  several  strikes  against  Iran’s  nuclear  facilities.  The  last 
one  was  successful  in  destroying  a  good  portion  of  the  Bushehr 
reactor  and  halting  work  there. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  1988,  Iran  hoped  that  the  states  and 
international  corporations  from  the  Shah’s  reign  would  resume 
construction.  However,  the  German,  French,  and  Japanese  com¬ 
panies  refused.  France,  in  particular,  refused  to  resume  a  $1  billion 
joint  venture,  begun  in  1974,  with  Belgian,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
participation.  The  reason  was  that  this  project  would  have  given 
Iran  free  access  to  enriched  uranium  technology.171  The  German 
Government  also  rejected  Tehran’s  demand  to  fulfill  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  construct  two  Siemens  nuclear  power  reactors  at 
Bushehr.172 

Iran  clearly  faced  coordinated  international  efforts  to  restrain 
its  nuclear  weapons  program.  In  response,  Iran’s  senior  leadership 
began  a  covert  nuclear  weapons  program  in  the  late  1980s,  mod¬ 
elled  essentially  after  Iraq’s  now-defunct  calutron-based  weapons 
program.173  Iran’s  motivation  is  to  conduct  the  program  on  a 
clandestine  basis  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a  preemptive  attack 
along  the  lines  of  the  one  conducted  in  1981  when  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  bombed  the  Osirak  nuclear  plant  near  Baghdad.  Iran’s 
nuclear  weapons  program  emplovs  undercover  operations  aimed 
at  acquiring  critical  technologies/74  the  dispersal  and  concealment 
of  installations,  and  the  recruitment  of  foreign  experts  in  nuclear 
weapons  design  and  engineering,  notably  from  Russia,  China, 
North  Korea,  India,  and  Pakistan.175  Iran  also  offered  to  pardon 
the  expatriate  Iranian  nuclear  physicists  and  scientists  who  re¬ 
turned  from  self-imposed  exile  during  the  1979  revolution.  In  any 
case,  Iran  continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  significant  technical 
support  from  Pakistan,176  India,177  and  China.  8 

Nuclear  Reactors  and  Materials.  Iran  has  an  aggressive 
program  to  develop  nuclear  reactors  as  part  of  its  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  estimates  that  Iran  has  as  many  as  10  nuclear 
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research  reactors.  Iran  has  enlisted  the  support  of  India, 
Russia,181  and  China182  in  its  efforts  to  build  nuclear  reactors  and 
acquire  specialized  personnel  for  its  nuclear  weapons  program.183 
It  is  estimated  that  Iran’s  annual  nuclear  development  in  1992 
cost  $800  million.184  Iran  has  purchased  significant  quantities  of 
nuclear  materials,  including  beryllium  and  100  tons  of  low-enriched 
uranium  dioxide  pellets  from  Kazakhstan.  Iran  has  a  uranium 
enrichment  centrifuge  program  at  Sharif  University  in  Tehran.185 
Among  the  suspicious  purchases  for  the  program  were  balancing 
units  and  magnets  obtained  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.186 

Estimating  Nuclear  Capability.  There  is  a  constant  stream 
of  reports  about  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program.187  Most  special¬ 
ists  believe  that  eventually  Iran  will  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
While  there  is  a  broad  international  consensus  that  Iran  has  a 
nuclear  weapons  program,188  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  precise 
estimates  whether  Iran  will  have  an  operational  nuclear  weapon, 
for  the  obvious  reasons. 

Some  observers  have  been  willing  to  estimate  when  Iran’s 
nuclear  weapons  program  will  produce  operational  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  The  head  of  Israeli  military  intelligence  estimates  that  Iran 
will  have  a  nuclear  capability  by  the  end  of  the  decade.189  Others, 
including  British  and  French  officials,  estimate  that  Iran  might 
become  a  nuclear  power  sooner  than  that,190  and  others,  such  as 
an  adviser  to  the  National  Council  of  Resistance  of  Iran,  estimate 
that  Iran  will  possess  nuclear  weapons  within  three  to  five 
years.191  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ignore  completely  the  still-unsubstan¬ 
tiated  reports  that  Iran  already  possesses  nuclear  weapons 
purchased  from  Kazakhstan  in  1991  or  1992, 192  even  though  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  among  others,  have  dismissed  such 
reports  as  not  credible.193 


2.  Nuclear  Incentives 


The  decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  is  for  Iran,  just  as  it 
has  been  for  all  nations  examined  in  this  study,  a  complex  one.  It 
involves  difficult  choices  among  competing  incentives  and  disin- 
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centives.  For  Iran,  there  are  several  factors  that  shape  its  decision 
to  become  a  nuclear-armed  state. 

Deter  Adversaries.  A  fundamental  component  of  Iran’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  is  the  desire  to  deter  both  global 
and  regional  adversaries.  Iran’s  leadership  emphasizes  the  inherent 
hostility  of  developed  states  toward  Iran  and  Islamic  fundamen¬ 
talism  and  the  concomitant  fear  that  a  nuclear-free  Iran  could  be 
subject  to  blackmail  by  nuclear-armed  states.194  There  is  a  constant 
stream  of  charges  by  Iranian  officials  that  states  are  preparing  to 
attack  Iran.195  While  Iran’s  leadership  denies  the  existence  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  program,196  they  undoubtedly  have  calculated 
that,  as  a  nuclear-state,  Iran  is  less  vulnerable  to  attack  and 
intimidation. 

There  are  three  principal  targets  of  Iranian  rhetoric  about 
external  adversaries.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the  United  States. 
Iran’s  leadership  harbors  deep  fears  about  their  vulnerability  to 
political  and  military  intimidation  by  the  TTl  ed  States.  The 
second  is  Iraq,  which  many  believe  represented  v,.ie  main  impetus 
behind  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program.197  The  third  is  Israel, 
whose  attack  on  Iraq’s  Osirak  nuclear  reactor  in  June  1981  and 
subsequent  public  threats  to  “disrupt”  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons 
program,  are  vivid  examples  of  the  threats  that  exacerbate  the 
already  heightened  Iranian  fears.198  A  reasonable  assumption  is 
that  Iran’s  leadership  believes  that  nuclear  weapons  will  increase 
Iran’s  ability  to  deter  these  adversaries. 

Domestic  Political  Pressure.  The  relationship  between 
domestic  politics  and  Iranian  foreign  policy  decisions  is  often 
opaque.  There  are  two  themes  that  offer  insights  into  the  decision 
behind  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program.  First,  nuclear  weapons 
have  some  propaganda  value  in  Iranian  domestic  politics,  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  organizing  and  mobilizing  public  support  for  the 
regime.199  Second,  there  are  political  groups  in  Iran  that  appear  to 
view  nuclear  weapons  as  a  symbol  of  the  tough  and  resolute  stance 
of  the  leadership  in  dealing  with  foreign  adversaries.200  There  are 
political  pressures  on  the  regime  not  to  capitulate  in  the  face  of 
international  pressure  on  Iran  to  abandon  nuclear  weapons. 
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Political  and  Military  Leverage.  Iran’s  fundamental  incen¬ 
tive  to  become  a  nuclear-armed  state  is  the  ability  to  exercise 
greater  political  and  military  leverage  over  other  states.  Iran’s 
leadership  undoubtedly  understands  that  Iraq’s  strategic  error,  as 
identified  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  India’s  Army  in  the  spring  of  1991, 
was  to  attack  Kuwait  before  the  completion  of  its  nuclear  weapon 
program.  The  resulting  imbalance  between  the  nuclear-armed 
states  of  the  United  Nations  coalition  and  Iraq  contributed,  inter 
alia ,  to  its  devastation  and  defeat.  If  Iran  was  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons,  such  a  coalition  might  never  form  or  its  actions  would  be 
highly  constrained  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  escalation.  Iranian 
publications  have  said  that  Iran  will  not  fall  into  the  same  trap  as 
its  longtime  foe,  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein,201  —  a  trap 
which  Iran  defines  as  the  paralysis  that  exists  when  regional 
powers  confront  a  nuclear-armed  foe. 

Iran’s  desire  to  use  nuclear  weapons  for  leverage  is  directed 
against  three  states  in  particular.  First,  Iran’s  desire  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  power  of  the  United  States  is  consistent  with  Iran’s 
deep  distrust  of  American  motivations  in  the  Gulf.  In  a  recent  trip 
to  China,  President  Rafsanjani  described  Iran’s  and  China’s 
“shared  mistrust  of  the  United  States’  role  on  the  international 
stage.”202  At  the  same  time,  the  lesson  of  Desert  Storm  for  Iran  is 
the  U.S.  willingness  to  use  military  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  Iran’s  leadership  certainly  believes  that  the  United  States 
would  come  to  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  or  perhaps  other 
regional  powers,  but  it  also  believes  that  an  Iranian  nuclear 
arsenal  would  lead  to  U.S.  hesitation  in  any  decision  to  intervene 
against  Iran. 


Second,  Iran’s  nuclear  buildup  is  motivated  by  its  fear  of  Iraq, 
which  historically  is  Tehran’s  oldest  regional  adversary,  and  the 
desire  to  settle  old  scores  with  Iraq.  Following  its  eight-year  war 
with  Iraq,  Iran’s  massive  arms  buildup  is  part  of  a  policy  of 
rebuilding  its  armed  forces  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

203 

region. 


Third,  Iran  believes  that  Israel  poses  a  threat  to  its  broader 
ambitions  as  a  major  regional  power.  Nuclear  weapons  offer  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  Islamic  state  to  counterbalance  Israel’s 
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nuclear  arsenal.204  Moreover,  the  Iranian  leadership  has  a  habit¬ 
ual  concern  about  an  Israeli  preemptive  attack  against  Iranian 
nuclear  facilities.  General  Mansour  Sattari,  Chief  of  Staff  of  Iran’s 
Air  Force,  in  response  to  Israeli  threats  to  attack  any  country 
introducing  nuclear  arms  into  the  Middle  East,205  warned  Israel 
that  any  attack  on'  Iran  “would  cost  it  dearly.”206  In  addition  to 
worries  about  military  attack,  anti-Israeli  rhetoric  is  a  regular 
theme  in  Iranian  policy.207 

Regional  Hegemonical  Ambitions.  By  virtue  of  its  size, 
wealth,  and  overall  power,  Iran  believes  that  it  has  an  inherent 
right  to  be  the  regional  hegemon  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  have 
been  numerous  reports  from  government  officials  and  intelligence 
analysts  which  assert  that  Iran  is  poised  to  establish  itself  as  the 
preeminent  state  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  wake  of  Iraq’s  defeat 
in  the  1991  Gulf  War.  Moreover,  Iran’s  recent  modernization 
program  of  its  military  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  regime  poses 
a  clear  threat  to  moderate  countries  throughout  the  region.208 
States  in  the  region  worry  that  the  recent  Iranian  dispute  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  Abu  Musa  exemplifies  Iran’s  strategic  ambitions.209 
The  nearly  unanimous  view  is  that  a  nuclear  arsenal  would 
strengthen  Iran’s  ability  to  bolster  the  forces  of  Islamic  fundamen¬ 
talism  in  the  region. 

3.  Nuclear  Disincentives 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Iranian  leadership  believes  that  the 
decision  to  become  a  nuclear  state  is  fundamentally  sound.  But 
Iran’s  political  leadership  must  contemplate  several  disincen¬ 
tives. 

Military  Disincentives.  The  risk  of  preemption  is  Iran’s 
single  greatest  military  disincentive.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Israel  have  the  ability  to  destroy  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  complex. 
Israel  recently  raised  the  possibility  of  preemptive  attacks,  when 
the  commander  of  Israel’s  Air  Force  warned  Iran  to  stop  the 
development  of  non-conventional  weapons.  This  was  interpreted 
by  Iran  as  a  threat  to  strike  Iranian  nuclear  facilities.210  The 
United  States,  however,  has  not  made  official  any  threats  against 
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Iran,  even  though  the  implicit  threat  of  U.S.  actions  never  could 
be  dismissed.211 

Iraqi  Reactions.  Iran  historically  has  been  sensitive  to 
Iraq’s  actions  given  the  rivalry  between  the  two  states.  The 
existence  of  an  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  program  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  For  the  present,  Iraq’s  ability  to  attack  Iran’s  nuclear 
facilities  is  quite  limited  by  the  inspection  regime  imposed  by 
the  United  Nations  since  1991,  and  by  the  damage  suffered 
during  Desert  Storm.  Iran  probably  believes  that  Iraq  will 
possess  nuclear  weapons  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  even 
though  the  process  will  be  delayed  by  U.N.  inspections  and 
U.S.  actions. 

Economic  Disincentives.  Iran’s  nuclear  program  raises  two 
potential  economic  disincentives.  The  first  is  the  risk  of  embargoes 
or  trade  sanctions  imposed  by  developed  states  that  are  concerned 
about  its  nuclear  program.  The  second  is  the  cost  associated  with 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  entails  many  billions 
of  dollars.  Iran,  however,  probably  has  discounted  the  first  disin¬ 
centive  as  unlikely,  and  has  gained  experience  since  1979  in 
managing  its  affairs  in  the  face  of  constant  opposition  from  devel¬ 
oped  states.  The  costs  of  developing  nuclear  weapons  are 
significant  in  the  face  of  Iran’s  relatively  primitive  state  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technological  development,  but  this  has  not  proven  to 
be  a  decisive  impediment. 

U.S.-European  Pressure.  The  United  States  and  Europe 
are  likely  to  maintain  the  already-high  public  visibility  of  Iran’s 
nuclear  program.  But  for  now,  Iran  feels  very  little  pain  from 
this  pressure.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  state  or  international 
organization  will  apply  sanctions  against  a  nascent  nuclear 
weapons  program  in  the  absence  of  a  direct  military  challenge 
by  Iran.  The  strategy  for  Iran  is  to  follow  quiet  policies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  while  giving  its  nuclear  weapons  program  time  to 
reach  fruition. 

International  Opprobrium.  During  the  last  several  years, 
the  number  of  calls  on  Iran  to  disavow  nuclear  weapons  has  grown 
in  frequency  and  intensity.  It  is  likely  that  the  developed  states 
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will  escalate  their  demand  that  Iran  remain  a  nuclear-free  state, 
leading  eventually  to  the  imposition  of  sanctions  and  other  coer¬ 
cive  measures  against  Iran.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Iran  must 
suspect  that  the  degree  of  commitment  by  these  states  is  likely  to 
waver  as  the  indecision  over  North  Korea’s  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram  demonstrates.  Iran’s  leadership  probably  believes  that  as 
long  as  opprobrium  is  cheaper  than  action,  particularly  military 
action,  Iran  will  not  be  attacked. 

4.  Iran  as  a  Destabilizing  Case 

Iran’s  leadership  has  made  the  decision  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  because  the  incentives,  on  balance,  outweigh  the  disin¬ 
centives.  The  argument  can  be  made  that  Iran’s  decision  is 
destabilizing  in  several  fundamental  ways. 

First,  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an  Islamic  state  com¬ 
mitted  to  international  terrorism  creates  profound  anxiety  for 
many  states.  The  universal  fear  is  that  Iran  will  use  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  political  symbol  of  its  independence  to  support 
policies  that  aim  to  promote  the  forces  of  instability  and  disruption. 
The  fact  that  the  symbolism  of  a  nuclear-armed  Iran  is  more  than 
most  states  are  willing  to  countenance  reinforces  the  belief  that 
Iran  sees  nuclear  weapons  as  an  instrument  for  fomenting  insta¬ 
bility  and  changing  the  present  balance  of  power.  These 
perceptions  create  the  impression  that  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  Iran’s  leadership  is  a  destabilizing  prospect.  Iranian 
statements  to  the  contrary  carry  very  little,  if  any,  credibility  in 
the  face  of  this  reality. 

Second,  by  virtue  of  these  worries,  the  existence  of  an  Iranian 
nuclear  deterrent  invites  preemptive  attacks.  For  the  states  that 
view  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  as  an  inherently  destabilizing 
development,  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  destroy 
those  facilities,  despite  the  political  and  military  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  preemptive  attacks.  Israel’s  past  record  and  public 
discussions  of  preemption  should  serve  as  a  warning  that  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  causes  profound  worry  within 
some  quarters. 
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Third,  an  Iranian  decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  will  put 
pressures  on  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  create  their  own 
nuclear  forces.  These  states  would  be  in  a  profoundly  disadvanta¬ 
geous  position  in  a  confrontation  with  a  nuclear-armed  Iran.  The 
desire  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  to  counterbalance  Iran  would 
fuel  a  nuclear-arms  race  in  the  region.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
other  states  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  forego  nuclear  weapons  if 
Iran  possessed  them.  There  is  the  further  danger  that  Iran  will 
become  the  catalyst  for  the  nuclearization  of  the  region. 

Fourth,  Iran’s  decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  increases 
the  prominence  of  these  weapons  in  the  region.  The  danger  is  that 
if  nuclear  weapons  become  the  currency  of  power  in  the  region, 
other  states  will  be  compelled  to  follow  suit.  The  fears  surrounding 
the  emergence  of  a  nuclear-armed  Iran  will  push  other  states  to 
counter  with  their  own  nuclear  arsenals.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  that 
the  interests  of  the  developing  states  would  be  indifferent  to  the 
nuclearization  of  the  region. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  could 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  If  Iran’s 
decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  propelled  others  to  make  the 
same  choice  to  deter  nuclear  use,  and  if  states  acted  responsibly 
in  the  face  of  a  nuclear  balance  of  terror,  then  nuclear  weapons  could 
stabilize  the  region.  The  fear,  however,  is  that  Iran’s  penchant  for 
destabilizing  actions,  coupled  with  its  support  for  terrorism,  lends 
credibility  to  concerns  that  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  a 
force  for  stability.  If  multilateral  deterrence  emerged  in  the  region, 
however,  there  is  some  hope  that  stability  might  emerge,  but  this 
is  a  thin  reed  upon  which  to  build  hope. 

5.  Problems  and  Prospects 

The  challenge  for  Iran  is  to  consider  the  effects  of  its  decision 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  on  the  stability  of  the  region.  Toward 
that  end,  Iran’s  nuclear  program  raises  several  challenges  for 
international  stability. 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  Iran  is  proceeding  to  develop  an 
independent  nuclear  arsenal,  despite  the  conclusion  of  an  IAEA 
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inspection  team  in  1992  that  Iran  is  not  developing  a  secret  nuclear 
weapons  program.212  Debates  about  whether  Iran  is  attempting  to 
build  nuclear  weapons  are  increasingly  irrelevant.  The  salient 
question  involves  responses,  if  any,  to  Iranian  nuclear  weapons, 
rather  than  deliberations  about  whether  Iran  is  developing  nuclear 
weapons.  As  long  as  the  debate  focuses  on  whether  Iran  is  building 
nuclear  weapons,  it  detracts  from  shaping  a  strategy  for  averting 
this  prospect. 

Second,  the  effect  of  an  Iranian  nuclear  arsenal  depends  to  a 
significant  extent  on  the  degree  of  Iran’s  hostility  to  the  developed 
world.  The  prospect  of  Iranian  hostility  to  the  interests  of 
developed  states  strengthens  arguments  that  Iran’s  nuclear  arse¬ 
nal  is  inherently  destabilizing.  The  problem  is  that  there  is  little 
outside  states  can  do  to  shape  Iran’s  image  of  the  outside  world. 
Furthermore,  Iran’s  current  policies  do  not  contribute  to  the  image 
of  a  state  that  desires  to  contribute  to  either  regional  or  global 
stability.213 

Third,  external  pressure  on  Iran  to  abandon  its  efforts  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  probably  is  ineffective.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Israel  have  raised  concerns  about  Iran’s  intentions,  but 
with  little  apparent  effect.  Iran  is  oblivious  to  criticisms  about  its 
nuclear  program,  and  probably  believes  that  its  decision  is  correct 
and  proper  for  a  sovereign  state.  Only  nuclear  weapons,  Iran’s 
leadership  calculates,  will  insulate  it  from  external  threats  and 
bullying.  The  prospect  of  Iranian  determination  and  recalcitrance 
suggests  that  a  policy  based  on  rhetoric  is  a  largely  ineffective 
deterrent. 

Fourth,  if  Iran  develops  nuclear  weapons,  it  must  establish  a 
secure  command  and  control  system  to  ensure  operational  control 
over  its  arsenal.  There  are  great  dangers  associated  with  nuclear 
arsenals  that  are  not  controlled  by  a  secure  and  robust  communi¬ 
cations  system.  While  Iran  probably  is  ten  years  away  from  the 
deployment  of  a  nuclear  arsenal,  it  possesses  a  very  sophisticated 
telecommunications  system  that  could  provide  a  highly-capable 
command  and  control  for  its  nuclear  forces. 
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There  is  no  guarantee  that  Iran’s  nuclear  arsenal  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  force  that  contributes  to  regional  stability.  Iran’s 
nuclear  weapons  program  will  be  cause  for  concern  among  its 
neighbors,  largely  because  the  fact  that  much  of  Iran’s  behavior  is 
dependent  on  internal  political  processes,  which  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  outsiders  to  influence,  multiplies  the  worries.  But  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  latent  instability  of  Iranian  nuclear 
forces  can  be  mitigated  in  a  region  that  captures  the  attention  of 
a  significant  portion  of  the  world.  The  minimal  condition  of  stabil¬ 
ity  is  that  Iran’s  nuclear  forces  do  not  attract  attention  as  an  overt 
challenge  to  its  neighbors.  At  present,  there  is  little  chance  that 
the  outside  world  will  move  against  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  If  states  are  not  willing  to  end  the  program,  at  least  they 
can  quell  the  rhetoric  to  the  contrary. 

E.  Proliferation  by  Non-State  Actors 

1.  Background 

For  the  past  four  decades,  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  controlled  entirely  by  sovereign  states.  The  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  entailed  technological  capabilities  and  economic 
resources  that  were  available  only  to  states.  The  first  threshold  of 
nuclear  proliferation  was  confined  to  the  great  powers  and  allies, 
because  only  these  states  could  afford  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
The  second  threshold  of  nuclear  proliferation  includes  those  me¬ 
dium-sized  regional  powers  that  have  joined  the  nuclear  club. 
While  there  were  worries  about  the  emergence  of  terrorist  organi¬ 
zations  with  nuclear  weapons,  this  prospect  has  not  come  to 
fruition.  The  result  is  that  nonproliferation  efforts  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  the  prospect  of  nuclear  weapons  technologies  and 
materials  falling  into  the  hands  of  state  actors. 

With  the  growing  maturity  of  nuclear  technologies  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  requisite  technologies  and  materials  that  are 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  may  be  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  emergence  of 
a  new  category  of  nuclear  proliferants.  This  third  threshold  of 
nuclear  proliferation  raises  the  prospect  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
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weapons  into  the  hands  of  non-state  actors.  The  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  non-state  actors  is  more  potentially  destabi¬ 
lizing  than  any  other  form  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  term  “non-state  actors”  refers  to  the  groups,  movements, 
or  organizations  that  do  not  have  the  responsibilities  normally 
associated  with  sovereign  states.  These  actors  are  distinguished 
by  their  proclivity  to  support  ideologies  that  seek  to  destroy  the 
status  quo  through  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  at  some 
undetermined  future  point. 

2.  Nuclear  Incentives 

There  are  several  incentives  that  increase  the  strategic  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  for  these  actors. 

International  Prestige  and  Visibility.  Nuclear  weapons 
would  increase  dramatically  the  visibility  and  prestige  of  non-state 
actors  that  were  believed  to  possess  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear 
weapons  would  allow  these  groups  to  command  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  The  prospect  of  denunciations  by  great  powers  or 
international  organizations  would  serve  to  broaden  their  power. 

Political  and  Military  Leverage.  Nuclear  weapons  would 
strengthen  the  ability  of  non-state  actors  to  exert  leverage  over 
traditional  states.  The  prospect  of  nuclear  attacks  by  these  groups 
would  allow  them  to  bend  states  to  their  will.  Their  strength  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  offer  clear  targets  for 
retribution.  It  is  hard  to  retaliate  against  non-sovereign  entities. 

Deter  Intervention.  Nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  non¬ 
state  actors  would  compel  caution  on  the  part  of  states  that 
contemplate  military  intervention  in  a  region.  As  truly  the 
“weapon  of  the  weak,"  nuclear  weapons  would  make  intervention 
far  riskier  for  states. 

Ideology,  Nationalism,  and  Revenge.  Nuclear  weapons  at 
the  disposal  of  movements  animated  by  ideology  or  nationalism 
provide  an  instrument  for  inflicting  revenge  on  established  states 
and  political  regimes. 
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Domestic  Instability.  Non-state  actors  could  see  nuclear 
weapons  as  an  instrument  for  destroying  a  hostile  state  or  regime. 
If  the  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon  were  attributed  mistakenly  to  a 
state,  then  retaliation  directed  against  that  innocent  party  would 
serve  the  aims  of  the  group. 

3.  Nuclear  Disincentives 

There  are  two  fundamental  disincentives  to  nuclear  ownership 
by  non-state  actors. 

Economic  and  Technological  Costs.  The  costs  associated 
with  the  development  or  procurement  of  nuclear  weapons  are 
significant,  as  described  earlier.  While  some  groups,  such  as  drug 
cartels,  might  be  able  to  afford  nuclear  weapons,  for  many  groups 
the  great  expense  of  nuclear  weapons  effectively  deters  possession. 

Risks  of  Preemption.  Even  the  slightest  prospect  that  nuclear 
weapons  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  non-state  actors  will  generate 
intense  efforts  to  halt  the  process.  Public  attention  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  possibility  of  covert  action,  and  probably  lead  to  attempts 
to  destroy  the  group. 

4.  A  Destabilizing  Case  of  Proliferation 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  into  the  hands  of  non¬ 
state  actors  constitutes  the  third  threshold  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous  type  of  proliferation,  and  it 
would  be  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  non-state  actors 
is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  second  threshold  of  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  into  the  hands  of  states,  such  as  Iran, 
Iraq,  and  North  Korea,  that  support  terrorism.  Once  these 
states  possess  nuclear  weapons,  it  will  be  difficult  to  track  with 
any  degree  of  precision  where  the  weapons  are  or  who  exercises 
control  over  them.  The  potential  for  instability  is  greatest  when 
states  do  not  know  precisely  who  has  nuclear  weapons  or  the 
origin  of  nuclear  threats. 
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Second,  these  actors  are  not  governed  by  the  normal  con¬ 
straints.  Without  the  physical  territory,  borders,  or  accoutrements 
of  sovereign  statehood,  their  actions  are  not  constrained  by  fears 
of  retaliation.  There  is  the  real  prospect  that  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  leave  no  clues  as  to  who  is  responsible  or  why  the 
weapons  were  used.  These  actors  also  are  motivated  by  narrow 
concerns,  such  as  the  status  of  political  prisoners,  and  thus  might 
use  nuclear  weapons  for  disproportionate  reasons.  Such  groups 
are,  by  their  nature,  not  amenable  to  the  normal  entreaties. 

Third,  the  radical  nature  of  these  groups  increases  their 
tendency  to  use  any  means  possible  to  achieve  their  goals. 
Nuclear  terrorism  may  be  a  singularly  effective  instrument  for 
coercing  states  to  bend  to  their  will  when  states  consider  the 
implications  of  stoic  policies  that  refuse  to  negotiate  with  such 
organizations. 

5.  Problems  and  Prospects 

It  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  third  threshold  of  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  into  the  hands  of  non-state  actors  is  imminent.  With  the 
emergence  of  nuclear-armed  radical  states,  such  as  Iran,  the  next 
step  in  proliferation  is  always  a  serious  concern.  While  policymak¬ 
ers  certainly  cannot  rule  oat  the  possibility  of  nuclear  weapons 
falling  into  the  hands  of  non-state  actors,  they  must  recognize  that 
this  category  of  proliferation  could  be  the  most  difficult  to  isolate 
and  manage.  The  risks  of  nuclear  ownership  by  non-state  actors 
provides  a  compelling  reason  for  the  United  States  to  avert  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  states  that  present  a  potential  source 
of  instability. 

One  factor,  however,  that  mitigates  somewhat  the  fears  of 
nuclear  weapons  falling  into  the  control  of  terrorist  organizations 
is  that  there  are  no  cases  in  which  states  exercised  total  control 
over  terrorist  groups,  such  as  the  relationship  between  Iran  and 
the  terrorist  organization  Hezbollah,  or  were  willing  to  hand  over 
dangerous  technologies  to  them.  The  danger  for  the  state  is  that 
such  an  organization  would  gain  considerable  leverage  over  the 
state.  The  other  factor,  however,  that  cannot  be  dismissed  is  a  state 
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that  uses  nuclear  weapons  in  a  terrorist  fashion  to  disguise  the 
source  of  the  attack.  Thus,  while  the  difficulties  of  preventing 
nuclear  ownership  by,  say,  Iran,  pale  in  comparison  with  prevent¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  from  falling  into  the  hands  of,  say,  a  drug 
cartel,  for  the  present  this  is  not  an  imminent  danger  that  needs 
to  dominate  proliferation  policy. 
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the  Central  Asian  republic  of  Kazakhstan.  The  first  round  of  discussions 
in  this  in  this  regard  were  held  when  Kazakhstan’s  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
portation  visited  Tehran  in  April  1992.  Hie  mullahs  proposed  that  the 
warheads,  which  according  to  a  commitment  are  to  be  destroyed,  instead 
be  provided  to  the  regime.  Kazakhstan  officials  are  then  to  pretend  that 
these  warheads  were  actually  destroyed.  Subsequently,  a  group  of  the 
regime’s  officials,  several  of  them  from  the  Defense  Ministry,  made  a 
visit  to  Kazakhstan  in  August.  Among  them  were  Brigadier  General 
Vahid  Dastjerdi,  Commander  of  Logistics  for  the  Defense  Ministry,  and 
Brigadier  General  Bake-Mohammad  Doust,  in  charge  of  the  Defense 
Ministry’s  industrial  purchasing.  Hie  group  was  headed  by  Defense 
Minister  Akbar  Torkan.  During  this  trip,  the  deal  was  finalized  and 
contracts  were  signed.  Before  the  last  round  of  negotiations  in  August 
1992,  Akbar  Torkan,  Rafsanjani’s  Defense  Minister,  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  traveled  to  Kazakhstan  on  several  occasions  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  the  warheads.  Tehran  has  paid  in  full  for  the  four  warheads, 
but  the  latest  information  reveals  that  the  warheads  have  not  been 
delivered  to  Iran  as  of  yet.  This  deal  is  extremely  secret  and  highly 
classified  within  the  regime.”  See,  “The  Khomeini  Regime’s  Drive  to 
Lessen  the  Gap  to  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction,”  People’s  Mujaheddin 
Pamphlet,  November,  1992. 

193.  For  reports  that  the  United  States  rejected  allegations  that  Iran 
secretly  bought  nuclear  weapons  from  the  former  Soviet  republic  of  Kazakhstan, 
see,  “U.S.  Sees  No  Sign  Of  Kazakhstan  Selling  Nuclear  Arms  To  Iran,”  Reuters, 
October  13, 1992.  General  Uri  Saguy,  the  head  of  Israel’s  military  intelligence, 
dismissed  press  reports  that  Iran  already  possessed  nuclear  weapons,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  former  Soviet  republic  of  Kazakhstan.  “These  reports  are  highly 
speculative,"  he  said  in  an  interview  with  an  Israeli  daily,  “and  have  no  factual 
basis.”  See  Melman,  “Iran’s  Lethal  Secret.” 
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194.  See  “Iran  Wants  India  to  Oppose  Arms  Build-Up  In  Gulf,”  Reuters, 
November  10, 1992,  for  reports  that  Iranian  Foreign  Minister  Ali  Akbar  Velayati 
told  Indian  officials  that,  “Domineering  forces,  with  their  extensive  and  massive 
military  presence,  are  undermining  tranquility,  peace  and  stability  in  this  vital 
region  by  sowing  division  and  animosity  among  regional  countries.” 

195.  See  “Iran  Paper  Says  West  Sets  Stage  For  Attack,”  Reuters,  November 

15. 1992.  Iran  charged  that  “U.S.-led  allies  are  setting  the  stage  for  a  possible 
attack  on  Iran  by  portraying  it  as  a  threat  to  regional  stability.”  Moreover,  “The 
English-language  Tehran  Times,  quoted  by  the  official  news  agency  IRNA,  said 
Western  media  were  conducting  a  “relentless  drive  to  muddy  the  image  of  Iran”.  ” 

196.  Iran’s  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Kama!  Kharrazi,  said,  “We 
are  against  the  building  of  a  nuclear  weapon.”  See  “US-Iran,”  Associated  Press, 
April  30, 1993. 

197.  Israel  sources  report  that  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program  is  “driven 
by  fear  of  Iraq,  Tehran’s  old  adversary.”  See  “Iran  Said  Embarking  on  Nuclear, 
Chemical  Weapons  Programme,”  Reuters,  September  17, 1992;  Nora  Boustanay, 
“Iran  Getting  Russian  Submarine;  Vessel  Said  to  Be  En  Route  From  Baltic 
Despite  U.S.  Objections,”  Washington  Post,  October  2, 1992. 

198.  The  chief  of  Israel’s  Air  Force,  Major  General  Herzl  Budinger,  said  that 
action  may  be  necessary  to  “prevent  Iran  from  developing  nuclear  weapons.”  He 
cited  “disruption”  of  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program  as  “international  political 
action,  and  aggressive  action,  if  needed... to  keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of  the 
Mideast  and  prevent  a  world  war.”  See  “Israel-Mideast,”  Associated  Press,  June 

14. 1992. 

199.  Majlis  (Parliament)  Speaker  Ali  Akbar  Nateq-Nouri  described  recent 
U.S.  accusations  and  condemnations  as  “psychological  warfare  with  specific 
political  aims.”  Moreover,  “Iran  does  not  fear  a  psychological  war  and  will  march 
towards  sacred  goals  of  the  Islamic  system  with  greater  unity  and  solidarity,” 
he  said.  “Experience  has  Bhown  that  the  more  pressure  exerted  by  enemies  on 
us,  the  stronger  our  people  become.”  See  “Iran  Vows  To  Resist  West’s  Tsycho- 
logical  War  "Reuters,  March  10,  1993. 

200.  “Two  Tehran  newspapers  on  Wednesday  put  new  spins  on  Iran’s 
repeated  rejection  of  charges  of  supporting  terrorism  and  set' king  nuclear 
weapons.  Salam,  published  by  hardliners  often  critical  of  President  Akbar 
Hashemi  Rafsanjani’s  policies,  said  while  Iran  should  brace  for  heavier  pressure 
from  the  West,  it  should  not  lay  itself  open  to  attack  by  inept  statements.”  See 
“Iran  Vows  To  Resist  West’s  Tsychological  War,”  Reuters,  March  10, 1993. 

201.  See  “Iran  Paper  Says  West  Sets  Stage  For  Attack,”  Reuters,  November 

15. 1992. 

202.  See  “Blackmail  by  Iran:  China  Agrees  to  Provide  Iran  With  Nuclear 
Plant,”  Reuters,  September  10, 1992. 
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203.  See  Boustanay,  “Iran  Getting  Russian  Submarine.” 

204.  Iran’s  vice  president,  Ayatollah  Mohajerani,  in  an  interview  with  the 
newspaper  Abrar,  warned  that  the  “superiority”  of  nuclear  arms  means  that 
every  Islamic  state  should  seek  to  obtain  them.  “The  nuclear  capacities  of  Israel 
and  the  Muslims  must  be  equalized.  If  Israel  is  allowed  to  have  a  nuclear 
capacity,  than  Islamic  states,  too,  should  be  given  the  same  right.”  See  Melman, 
“Iran’s  Lethal  Secret.” 

205.  See  “Israel  Air  Chief  Warns  Against  Nuclear  Weapons,”  Reuters,  June 

15. 1992. 

206.  Mansour  continued  by  saying  that,  “Any  adventurism  on  its  (Is¬ 
rael’s)  part  against  Iran  would  cost  it  dearly.”  See  “Iran  Air  Chief  Warns 
Israel  Against  Any  Attack,”  Reuters,  June  18, 1992.  Israeli  Parliamentarian 
Ephraim  Sneh,  from  the  Labour  Party,  warned  that  Israel  might  act  unilat¬ 
erally  to  prevent  Iran  from  becoming  a  nuclear  power.  “Western  nations  must 
know  that  if  they  do  not  do  what  is  demanded  in  order  to  prevent  Iranian 
nuclear  power  Israel  could  find  itself  in  a  situation  where  it  would  be  forced 
to  act  on  its  own  according  to  its  considerations  and  security.”  See  “MP  Warns 
Israel  Could  Act  Against  Nuclear  Iran,”  Reuters,  May  2, 1993. 

207.  “We  deeply  believe  that  obliteration  of  Israel  and  downfall  of  the  world 
arrogance  headed  by  the  United  States  are  possible.”  See  “Iran  Vows  To  Resist 
West’s  ‘Psychological  War’,”  Reuters,  March  10, 1993.  Further,  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  Tehran  Times,  quoted  by  the  official  news  agency  IRNA,  wrote  that  “we 
are  determined  not  to  allow  the  Zionists  a  second  chance  to  distort  the  facts  and 
portray  us  as  the  oppressor,  and  seek  our  annihilation.”  See  “Iran  Paper  Says 
West  Sets  Stage  For  Attack,"  Reuters,  November  15, 1992. 

208.  Steve  Coll,  “West  Upping  Technology  Sales  to  Iran;  Equipment  In¬ 
tended  For  Civilian  Projects  Has  Military  Uses,”  Washington  Post,  November 

10. 1992. 

209.  See  “Iran  Paper  Says  West  Sets  Stage  For  Attack,”  Reuters,  November 

15. 1992. 

210.  The  commander  of  Iran’s  Air  Force  said  that,  “If  we  are  attacked,  we 
shall  retaliate.”  See  Melman,  “Iran’s  Lethal  Secret.” 

211.  For  a  discussion  of  preemptive  options,  see  Dave  McCurdy,  “Sanctions 
Won’t  Work,”  New  York  Times,  November  8, 1993,  p.  A15. 

212.  “U.N.  Reports  on  A-Arms  Threat,"  Facts  on  File,  March  5, 1992,  p.  157. 

213.  See  Daniel  Pipes  and  Patrick  Clauson,  “Ambitious  Iran,  Troubled 
Neighbors,”  Foreign  Affairs,  1992/1993,  pp.  124^1,  for  a  littany  of  Iranian 
actions  that  manifested  hostility  toward  the  West. 
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A.  A  Note  on  Proliferation  Choices 

One  of  the  tenets  of  international  relations  is  that  states  act  in 
accordance  with  their  perception  of  their  interests  and  power.  A 
state’s  actions  and  policies  clearly  reflect  its  interpretation  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  international  system  and  the  responses 
that  are  necessary  to  protect  the  state.  A  discussion  of  political 
choices  is  highly  appropriate  to  nuclear  proliferation  because  it 
provides  a  framework  for  understanding  the  forces  that  motivate 
states  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  in  the  context  of  global  nuclear 
proliferation. 

First,  states  make  the  decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
because  they  are  convinced  that  these  weapons  will  improve  their 
overall  security.  The  history  of  the  Cold  War  demonstrates  that 
the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  directly  enhanced  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  western  European 
states,  principally  because  the  costs  of  war  were  disproportionately 
higher  than  the  gains.  States  also  understand  that  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  impose  fearfully  high  costs  on  potential  aggressors  and  equally 
increase  their  freedom  of  maneuver  against  non-nuclear  states. 

The  implicit  theme  in  U.S.  policy  has  been  that  most  states 
simply  do  not  have  legitimate  reasons  for  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  or  at  least  their  reasons  are  not  as  legitimate  as  those 
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that  motivated  the  United  States  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
While  this  is  not  the  same  as  arguing  that  states  have  frivolous 
reasons  for  nuclear  proliferation,  this  reasoning  effectively  rejects 
all  incentives  for  nuclear  ownership  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  states  themselves  and  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  interna¬ 
tional  security.  This  political  calculation  becomes  problematic,  and 
undermines  the  logic  behind  nonproliferation  efforts,  once  states 
posit  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  states  to  own  nuclear 
arsenals. 

Second,  the  decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  will  be  taken 
only  after  a  state’s  leadership  has  engaged  in  a  careful  and  prudent 
consideration  of  relevant  political,  military,  and  economic  factors. 
States  clearly  understand  that,  just  as  nuclear  weapons  can  reduce 
reliance  on  other  states  and  can  enhance  their  security,  they  also 
can  heighten  tensions  in  a  region  and  increase  the  chance  of  war. 
This  is  particularly  true  during  the  developmental  stage  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  program  when  nuclear  weapons  have  security 
tradeoffs,  including  the  risk  of  preemptive  attacks,  regional  hos¬ 
tility,  and  war.  But  states  that  make  the  decision  to  possess 
nuclear  weapons  do  not  operate  in  a  strategic  on  politico-institu¬ 
tional  vacuum.  They  are  acutely  aware  that  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  elicit  reactions  from  regional  and  global  powers. 

Third,  each  state  is  the  best  judge  of  its  security  interests  and 
the  power  necessary  to  protect  those  interests.  The  presumption 
is  that  states  are  uniquely  qualified  to  judge  their  interests,  the 
potential  of  other  states  to  interfere  with  those  interests,  and  the 
ability  to  defend  their  interests.  The  corollary  is  that  foreigners 
are  not  capable  of  judging  a  state’s  interests,  and  thus  are  not  in 
a  position  to  declare  when  states  should  or  should  not  possess 
nuclear  weapons.  Because  states  carefully  weigh  their  power  in 
comparison  with  that  of  other  states,  they  are  attuned  to  imbal¬ 
ances  that  weaken  their  ability  to  serve  those  interests.  Nuclear 
ownership,  therefore,  constitutes  a  prudent  exercise  in  balancing 
their  strategic  interests  with  the  power  they  marshal  to  defend 
those  material  interests. 

Fourth,  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  reflects  a  consen¬ 
sus  among  the  “proliferators”  that  international  security  is 
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enhanced  by  the  existence  of  these  weapons.  States  define  security 
on  an  individual  basis,  which  suggests  that  the  global  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  reflects  agreement  among  many  states  that 
nuclear  weapons  contribute  not  just  to  national  but  international 
security  in  a  non-bipolar  world. 

1.  Political  Realities  and  Nuclear  Imperatives 

There  are  three  changes  in  international  politics  that  mandate 
a  fundamental  change  in  U.S.  policy.  First,  the  number  of  nuclear- 
weapons  states  is  on  the  rise.  While  the  number  of  nuclear  states 
has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  some  projected  in  the  1970s,1  in  the 
last  several  years,  Pakistan,  India,  and  Israel  joined  the  nuclear 
club  —  not  to  mention  South  Africa  and  the  active  efforts  of  North 
Korea.  Each  developed  nuclear  weapons  indigenously  or  with  the 
direct  or  indirect  support  of  at  least  one  of  the  major  nuclear 
powers,  and  often  at  costs  in  the  realm  of  $10-20  billion. 

Second,  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  prevent  further  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  —  unless 
military  intervention  is  envisioned.  While  the  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
nonproliferation  policy  during  the  last  several  decades  was  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  this  policy  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  at  odds  with  the  established  reality  that  states  increasingly 
have  the  wherewithal  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  on  their  own 
and  despute  the  opposion  of  the  developed  states.  Iran,  Iraq,  North 
Korea,  Pakistan,  India,  Israel,  South  Africa,  and  others  demon¬ 
strated  that  middle-range  powers  can  develop  nuclear  weapons  if 
they  exerdst  the  determination  to  do  so. 

Third,  the  international  mechanisms  for  controlling  nuclear 
weapons  technologies,  principally  export  controls  and  nuclear 
regulatory  regimes  such  as  the  NPT2  and  IAEA,3  no  longer  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  all  nuclear  proliferation.  Iraq  was  developing 
nuclear  weapons  while  it  was  under  inspection  by  the  IAEA  as  a 
signatory  to  the  NPT.  North  Korea  also  pursued  its  weapons- 
development  program  as  a  signatory  to  the  NPT.  Only  recently  the 
IAEA  dismissed  reports  about  a  secret  Iranian  nuclear  program 
after  it  conducted  inspections  of  selected  nuclear  facilities  in  Iran.4 
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The  evidence  is  that  the  normal  instruments  for  controlling  access 
to  nuclear  technologies  and  materials  are  grossly  inadequate  for 
preventing  states  from  developing  nuclear  weapons. 

2.  Rethinking  U.S.  Policy 

The  fundamental  problem  with  U.S.  proliferation  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  is  at  odds  with  these  principles  of  state  behavior. 
To  be  frank,  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  state  is  in  a 
position  to  condemn  another  state’s  decision  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons.  Yet,  U.S.  policy  has  precisely  this  effect  when  it  declares 
that  non-nuclear  states  are  not  entitled  to  possess  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  The  philosophical  foundation  of  U.S.  policy  operates  on  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  is  best  suited  to  judge  the 
merits  of  a  state’s  decision  to  “go  nuclear.”  But  this  study  argues 
that  the  United  States  faces  the  challenge  of  mutual  security  in 
an  era  in  which  nuclear-armed  states  must  coexist  with  one 
another  without  the  umbrella  of  Cold  War  institutions  and  poli¬ 
cies.  If  U.S.  policy  creates  a  situation  where  stability  is  preserved 
among  all  nuclear  powers,  then  such  a  world  corresponds  with  its 
long-term  interest  in  secure  and  security.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
is  for  the  United  States  to  learn  to  deal  with  the  new  nuclear  states 
as  the  path  to  building  a  stable  political  order. 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  ten  to  twenty  states  believe  that 
the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  offers  greater  security  than 
conventional  forces  alone,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  needs  to 
be  aligned  more  precisely  with  the  broad  security  interests  of  these 
states.  While  U.S.  efforts  during  the  Cold  War  to  control  prolifera¬ 
tion  were  largely  successful,  U.S.  policy  is  bound  to  fail  because  it 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  growing  consensus  among  states  which 
believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  nuclear  weapons  enhance  their 
security.  North  Korea’s  behavior  provides  vivid  evidence  of  a 
stunning  reproach  of  the  United  States  for  the  continuing  failures 
in  its  proliferation  policy. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  states  to  follow  policies  that  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  earlier  times  for  reasons  that  include  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  bureacratic  inertia  and  political  convenience.  While 
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there  are  occasions  that  justify  adherence  to  traditional  policies, 
there  Eire  other  times  when  the  pEist  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  to 
action  in  the  future.  It  is  time  to  re-examine  the  core  beliefs  that 
define  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  international  security.  This 
study  argues  that  U.S.  proliferation  policy  is  a  clear  candidate  for 
reexamination  at  a  time  when  the  Clinton  Administration  has 
declared  this  to  be  a  time  that  demands  new  thinking. 

The  Clinton  Administration  defines  preventing  proliferation  as 
one  of  six  priorities  for  American  foreign  policy,  and  argues  that 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to  resist  proliferation,  as  the 
daily  struggles  since  1991  with  Ukraine  and  North  Korea  demon¬ 
strate.  The  problem  is  that  U.S.  proliferation  policy  is  still 
committed  to  essentially  the  same  principles  that  governed  U.S. 
actions  for  decades,  despite  their  growing  irrelevance  in  the  1990s. 
U.S.  policy  must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  new  strategic  reality  of  the 
late  twentieth  century,  as  underscored  by  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  proliferation  short  of  extraordinary 
measures,  including  intervention. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  articulate  a  new  framework  for  the 
United  States  as  it  reshapes  nuclear  proliferation  policy  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  United  States  must 
strike  a  balance  between  the  aspirations  of  states  that  deem  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  to  be  in  their  national  interests,  and 
the  U.S.  interest  in  shaping  an  international  order  that  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  its  interest  in  the  preservation  of  political,  economic,  and 
militaiy  security. 

B.  Toward  New  Thinking  on  Nuclear  Proliferation 
1.  Rethinking  U.S.  Interests  and  Policy 

Several  decades  of  policymakers  defined,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
and  conducted  policy  on  the  basis  of  the  proposition  that  any 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  weis  inimical  to  U.S.  interests. 
The  argument  was  that  additional  nuclear  powers  meant  a  con¬ 
comitant  increase  in  the  probability  of  nuclear  war.  Thus,  it 
followed  that  restraining  the  number  of  nuclear  powers  would 
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decrease  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  The  United  States  invested 
considerable  resources  in  attempts  to  limit  the  number  of  states 
as  nuclear  signatories  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
which  included  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  France,  Britain, 
and  later,  China.5  The  United  States  also  availed  itself  of  various 
international  regimes  to  enforce  the  ban  on  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  technologies  and  materials  and  the  means  to  deliver  such 
weapons. 

This  policy  was  sensible  and  effective  for  three  reasons.  The 
first  was  the  reasonable  expectation  that  the  process  of  nuclear 
proliferation  could  be  contained,  largely  because  of  the  great 
economic  and  technological  cost  associated  with  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons.  Very  few  states,  the  proliferation 
community  reasoned,  could  marshal  the  resources  necessaiy  to 
build  nuclear  weapons.  The  second  reason  was  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  provided  tight  security  guarantees  for 
many  states.  Any  transgression  against  states  was  unlikely  given 
the  superpowers’  tightly  circumscribed  areas  of  interest.  States 
reasoned  that  an  attack  against  them  would  bring  the  wrath  of  the 
superpowers  upon  the  transgressor.  The  third  was  the  escalatory 
danger  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  in  a  tight  bipolar  world,  in 
particular  the  fear  that  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  regional 
powers  could  provoke  a  “catalytic”  nuclear  war  between  the  super¬ 
powers.6  Indeed,  these  escalatory  dangers  still  exist  between  regional 
nuclear  powers. 

In  effect,  U.S.  proliferation  policy  was  sound  because  it  flowed 
from  two  sensible  propositions  about  its  ability  to  contain  nuclear 
technologies.  U.S.  policy,  therefore,  was  consistent  with  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
was  also  a  policy  that  fundamentally  supported  international 
stability  during  the  Cold  War  that  existed  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
But  this  reality  no  longer  exists. 

2.  U.S.  Power  to  Control  Proliferation  is  Limited 

The  ability  to  control  nuclear  proliferation  is  limited,  as  states 
amass  the  scientific,  technological,  and  economic  wherewithal  to 
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develop  nuclear  weapons  in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  efforts  of 
the  international  community  to  prevent  it.7  The  experience  of  Iraq, 
until  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War  and  subsequent  United  Nations 
special  inspections,  demonstrates  that  a  determined  and  rich  state 
can  assemble  the  technological  complex  needed  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  international  community  has 
the  ability  to  prevent  these  efforts  if  a  state  decides  that  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  serves  its  national  interests.  The 
examples  of  Israel,  South  Africa,  India,  and  Pakistan  exemplify 
the  condition  in  which  the  rhetoric  of  nonproliferation  policy  is  not 
consonant  with  the  existence  of  indigenous  nuclear  programs.  This 
is  true  for  three  reasons. 

First,  nuclear  weapons  technologies  have  existed  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  which  means  that  the  requisite  scientific  talent  can  be 
assembled  by  states  that  possess  sufficient  resources.  There  are 
more  than  enough  physicists  and  engineers  who  understand  nu¬ 
clear  physics  to  assemble  nuclear  weapons.  Second,  states 
determined  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  can  circumvent  IAEA 
controls  established  by  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  to  control  the 
fissile  materials  produced  by  civilian  nuclear  facilities.  In  the  case 
of  Iraq,  it  produced  fissile  material  in  calutrons,  while  South  Africa 
produced  fissile  materials  in  civilian  research  reactors  which  they 
had  not  declared  to  the  IAEA.  Both  cases  of  nuclear  development 
occurred  under  the  eyes  of  IAEA  inspectors.  Third,  the  collapse  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  raises  the  inevitable  prospect  of  a  flood  of 
fissile  materials,  scientists,  and  possibly  nuclear  weapons  to  states 
desirous  of  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

The  emerging  reality  is  that  the  United  States  simply  cannot 
prevent  all  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation,  but  this  raises  the 
question  of  why  the  United  States  continues  to  declare  that  nu¬ 
clear  nonproliferation  is  a  vital  national  interest  when  the  ability 
to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  limited.  More  worrisome 
still  is  the  prevalence  of  old  thinking  about  nuclear  proliferation 
in  the  United  States,  as  exemplified  by  discussions  about  nonpro¬ 
liferation. 
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3.  States  See  Value  in  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  behavior  of  states  in  recent  years  suggests  that  many 
believe  that  nuclear  weapons  have  immense  security  value.  The 
rush  by  Ukraine,  North  Korea,  and  Iran  to  possess  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  underlines  the  point  that  nuclear  weapons  have  value  for  these 
states.  Thi  immense  cost  and  risk  associated  with  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration  is  more  than  most  states  would  accept,  unless  those  states 
believed  that  nuclear  weapons  would  make  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  their  security. 

The  decision  to  possess  nuclear  weapons,  once  shorn  of  theo¬ 
retical  arguments,  is  largely  driven  by  the  belief  that  nuclear 
weapons  offer  security.  The  ability  to  threaten  devastating  retali¬ 
ation  unmatched  by  conventional  forces  and  alliances  offers  an 
unparalleled  measure  of  security.  This  is  precisely  the  experience 
of  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  their  respective 
allies,  when  states  believed  that  nuclear  weapons  enhanced  secu¬ 
rity  because  they  increased  the  costs  of  war.  The  United  States 
found  security  in  nuclear  weapons,  and  so  too  do  others.  Of  course, 
the  United  States  found  insecurity  when  certain  states  acquired 
nuclear  weapons,  and  attempted  with  considerable  success  to  curb 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

What  remains  perplexing  is  the  dogma  surrounding  nuclear 
weapons.  An  axiom  of  U.S.  proliferation  policy  is  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  unacceptable  for  states  which  do  not  currently  pos¬ 
sess  them  or,  more  accurately,  for  states  that  are  not  closely  allied 
with  the  United  States.  While  ultimately  accepting  nuclear  own¬ 
ership  for  the  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  the  U.S.  has  really  only  been  comfortable  with  prolifera¬ 
tion  in  states  with  whom  we  have  a  special  relationship  —  Britain 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  Israel  in  the  1970s. 

The  developed  states  appear  to  believe  that  only  certain  states 
can  be  trusted  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  all  the  rest  are 
suspect  in  this  regard.  Yet  states  continue  to  behave  in  ways  that 
contradict  this  belief,  particularly  when  they  look  the  other  way 
in  certain  cases  of  proliferation.  As  long  as  U.S.  thinking  reflects 
the  view  that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  possessed  only  by  the 
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states  that  already  possess  them,  it  severely  weakens  U.S.  lever¬ 
age  in  the  politics  of  nuclear  proliferation.  A  discriminatory  policy 
that  accepts  the  “Haves”  but  rejects  all  “Have-Nots”  will  not  be 
effective,  supportable,  or  credible  in  the  evolving  international 
security  environment.  The  ideal  solution  was  to  favor  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  U.S.  friends  and  allies  only,  but  this  solution 
is  no  longer  relevant  in  a  world  in  which  the  United  States  cannot 
control  the  process  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  United  States  has  an  extremely  limited  ability  to  influence 
the  interests  of  states  that  are  contemplating  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  For  now,  the  message  is  a  discriminatory  one 
that  specifies  who  may,  and  may  not,  possess  nuclear  weapons. 
Worse,  the  United  States  has  the  tendency  to  elevate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  nuclear  weapons  in  its  diplomatic  strategy  by  the  constant 
fixation  on  nonproliferation.  The  central  emphasis  in  U.S.-North 
Korean  relations  in  1994  on  whether  North  Korea  should  possess 
nuclear  weapons  elevates  the  value  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
thereby  defeats  the  Clinton  Administration’s  intention  to  denu¬ 
clearize  North  Korea.  When  the  United  States  issues 
condemnations  against  North  Korea,  it  focuses  attention  on  the 
importance  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  has  the  effect  of  reinforcing 
the  role  of  nuclear  weapons,  when  a  policy  of  denuclearization 
should  strive  to  minimize  their  role  by  demonstrating  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  the  essential  measure  of  power. 

The  proper  theme  in  U.S.  policy  should  be  nuclear  weapons 
have  obvious  security  value  for  states.  Because  the  objective  is  to 
de-emphasize  the  importance  of  nuclear  weapons,  U.S.  policy 
ought  to  curtail  severely  the  rhetoric  about  nuclear  proliferation. 
If  the  United  States  and  other  states  believe  nuclear  weapons  have 
security  value,  then  other  states  will  follow  suit.  If  the  hope  is  to 
reduce  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons,  then  the  United  States  must 
shape  a  policy  that  lessens  the  importance  attached  to  nuclear 
weapons.  For  now,  U.S.  rhetoric  has  little  impact  on  the  process 
by  which  states  judge  whether  the  value  and  cost  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  consistent  with  their  interests. 
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sion  of  nuclear  weapons.  For  now,  the  fixation  in  U.S.  proliferation 
policy  on  prevention  strengthens  the  case  of  the  proponents  of  the 
argument  that  nuclear  weapons  are  needed  to  counteract  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Indian  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  K.  Sundaiji  observed,  “The  lesson  of  Desert  Storm  is 
don’t  mess  with  the  United  States  without  nuclear  weapons.” 
Indeed,  the  current  emphasis  in  U.S.  policy  on  nonproliferation 
elevates  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  hopes  to  achieve  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

4.  Rethinking  Security  in  a  Proliferated  World 

The  present  formulation  of  U.S.  policy  is  that  the  process  of 
nuclear  proliferation  jeopardizes  international  security.  The  cor¬ 
ollary  is  that  there  must  be  widespread  efforts  to  avert  further 
proliferation,  as  indicated  by  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christo¬ 
pher’s  statement  that  nuclear  proliferation  is  one  of  the  six 
priorities  of  American  foreign  policy.  There  are  several  factors  that 
strengthen  the  alternative  concept  that  some  cases  of  nuclear 
proliferation  reinforce  international  security. 

First,  the  process  of  nuclear  proliferation  over  the  last  two 
decades,  as  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa  (albeit 
temporarily)  joined  the  nuclear  club,  did  not  demonstrably 
diminish  international  security.  Fortunately,  there  have  not  been 
any  nuclear  wars  among  these  states.  In  the  case  of  the  sub-conti¬ 
nent,  there  is  no  empirical  evidence  that  nuclear  proliferation 
destabilized  the  situation.  On  the  contrary,  the  de-escalation  of  the 
crisis  in  the  spring  of  1990  between  India  and  Pakistan  probably 
was  the  result  of  mutual  fears  of  nuclear  war.  The  concomitant 
increase  in  the  risks  of  confrontation  for  these  states  corresponds 
with  the  onset  of  simple  nuclear  deterrence.  Just  as  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  experienced  inhibitions  on  their  actions 
because  of  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  same  probably  is 
true  for  these  states.  The  inhibitions  imposed  on  states  by  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  demonstrably  different  from  the  pressures  that 
increased  the  stability  of  regional  politics  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II. 
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Second,  the  prohibitions  on  nuclear  proliferation  are  a  shibbo¬ 
leth  of  the  past.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  addition  of  nuclear 
powers  complicated  the  alliances  of  the  superpowers  because  the 
escalation  of  regional  conflicts  threatened  to  engulf  the  world  in  a 
nuclear  conflagration.  But  with  the  relaxation  of  the  superpowers 
no-longer  overlapping  spheres  of  interest,  nuclear  proliferation 
can  offer  the  benefits  of  greater  security. 

The  time  is  right  to  re-examine  the  proposition  that  every  case 
of  nuclear  proliferation  leads  to  instability  and  is  inimical  to  U.S. 
interests.  At  its  core,  this  principle  reflects  the  belief  that  only 
current  nuclear  weapons  states  and,  more  narrowly,  the  victo¬ 
rious  states  of  World  War  II,  as  permanent  members  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  are  entitled  to  possess  nuclear  weapons.  The 
reality  is  that  the  first  generation  of  nuclear  powers  was  not  willing 
to  renounce  the  possession  of  atomic  arms.  Therefore,  the  powerful 
states  attempted  to  keep  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
reduce  threats  to  themselves  and,  perhaps,  certain  regions.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  major  powers  seeking  to  protect  their  own 
interests. 

While  neither  historical  evidence  nor  detailed  analysis  is  cited 
to  support  the  assertion  that  more  nuclear  weapons  states  are 
destabilizing,  this  assumption  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  underly¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  proliferation.  The  United  States  has  a  unique 
historical  opportunity  to  consider  how  to  enhance  stability  among 
states  that  possess  nuclear  weapons.  The  moment  is  right  to 
rethink  U.S.  policy,  largely  because  this  new  policy  would  match 
the  realities  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  1990s  with  the  evolving 
international  security  environment.  This  is  the  proper  time  to 
rethink  the  notion  of  stability  in  a  multi-nuclear  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  reorienting  the  basic  philosophy  behind 
U.S.  proliferation  policy  poses  significant  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  challenges.  Those  who  have  devoted  time  and  energy  to 
preventing  proliferation  will  find  the  notion  that  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  is  largely  beyond  control  a  counter-intuitive  exercise  in 
heresy.  A  new  policy  for  proliferation  will  involve  radical  changes 
in  the  beliefs  that  govern  nuclear  proliferation,  and  alter  the 
fundamental  conduct  of  the  proliferation  “business.” 
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5.  Reshaping  Perceptions  About  Proliferation 

There  are  three  separate  steps  that  the  United  States  should 
take  to  redefine  the  old  thinking  about  the  nature  of  stability  in  a 
multi-nuclear  world. 

The  first  involves  the  thinking  of  the  governmental,  academic, 
and  research  communities.  Nuclear  proliferation  specialists  need 
to  broaden  their  thinking  about  the  terms  of  stability  in  a  world 
in  which  ten  or  twenty  nuclear  powers,  rather  than  the  eight  or  so 
that  exist  in  the  early  1990s,  is  the  norm.  The  terms  of  reference 
in  proliferation  have  been  the  use  of  all  available  peaceful  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  avert  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  despite  growing 
skepticism  about  the  ability  to  achieve  this  objective.  This  belief 
has  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  basic  design  and  function  of  the 
governments  and  international  regimes  that  seek  to  restrain  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  contrast,  there  is  a  need  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  nature  of  coexistence  in  a  stable  global  security  system 
consisting  of  10  or  even  20  nuclear  weapons  states.  The  United 
States  has  learned  to  coexist  with  the  current  members  of  the 
nuclear  club,  but  has  not  learned  to  institutionalize  policies  for 
encouraging  nuclear-armed  states  to  abort  their  behavior  in  ways 
that  reinforce  regional  or  global  stability. 

Second,  the  structure  and  function  of  various  international 
regimes  responsible  for  controlling  proliferation  are  necessarily 
obsolete.8  Before  there  is  an  effort  to  reorganize  these  institutions, 
such  as  the  IAEA,  there  has  to  be  a  consensus  on  the  fundamental 
objective  of  nuclear  proliferation  policy  and  the  support  these 
institutions  can  provide  to  that  policy.  The  roles  of  proliferation 
institutions  must  be  consistent  with  their  capabilities  and  objec¬ 
tives  if  their  credibility  is  to  be  preserved.  The  United  States  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  begin  a  debate  that  leads  to  a  reorganization 
of  the  institutions  whose  purpose  is  to  create  stability  where  none 
may  exist.  The  IAEA  has  this  role,  but  still  remains  a  vestige  of 
the  near-absolute  restrictions  on  nuclear  ownership  that  emerged 
from  the  Cold  War. 

Third,  the  United  States  cannot  accomplish  this  fundamental 
change  in  beliefs  about  proliferation  without  a  vigorous  and  sus- 
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tained  public  discussion  on  the  matter.  There  must  be  deeper 
public  support  before  a  new  policy  can  be  put  in  place.  For  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  public  debate  in  the  United  States  and  among 
the  developed  states  reflected  a  reflexive  fixation  on  the  destabi¬ 
lizing  effects  of  proliferation.  The  developed  states  must  craft  a 
policy  that  balances  the  contemporary  reality  of  proliferation, 
which  is  that  not  all  states  which  possess  nuclear  weapons  neces¬ 
sarily  will  be  a  force  for  instability,  while  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  build  coexistence  in  a  safer  and  more  stable  world  of 
multiple  nuclear  states. 

The  thrust  of  U.S.  policy  must  be  to  build  a  consensus  among 
the  constituents  on  the  desirability  and  practicality  of  new  approaches 
to  nuclear  proliferation.  When  proliferation  occurs  despite  policies 
of  blanket  opposition  by  major  states  and  international  institu¬ 
tions,  it  undermines  the  credibility  of  all  efforts  and  policies  to 
shape  a  stable  world  of  coexistence  among  nuclear  powers. 

6.  Nuclear-Free  States  can  be  Major  Powers 

There  are  several  impediments  to  changing  perceptions  about 
the  purpose  behind  proliferation  policy.  In  addition  to  political  and 
bureaucratic  obstacles  within  governments  and  societies,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impediment  involves  the  perception  that  major-power  status 
is  defined  by  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

To  deny  that  nuclear  weapons  strengthen  the  security,  power, 
and  status  of  states  raises  the  question  whether  nuclear-free  states 
can  be  major  powers  in  the  current  international  system.  It  is 
possible  for  non-nuclear  states  to  be  m*ior  powers,  even  though 
the  current  emphasis  of  nuclear  proliferation  policy  creates  the 
opposite  impression.  Germany  and  Japan  exemplify  the  cases  of 
major  powers  that  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

The  emphasis  on  preventing  nuclear  proliferation  has  the 
unintended  consequence  of  enhancing  the  value  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  To  engage  in  protracted  policy  debates  about  preventing 
North  Korea  or  Ukraine  from  possessing  nuclear  weapons  rein¬ 
forces  the  message  that  nuclear  weapons  are  an  important 
determinant  of  national  power  and  prestige.  If  nuclear  weapons 
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were  not  significant,  then  by  definition  the  United  States  and 
others  would  not  expend  so  much  political  capital  on  nuclear 
proliferation.  The  tone  of  international  rhetoric  about  proliferation 
leads  states  to  infer  that  the  United  States  believes  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  are  significant. 

The  argument  in  this  study  is  that  United  States  should  aspire 
to  create  the  opposite  impression  that  one’s  status  as  a  major 
power  is  not  derived  from  nuclear  ownership.  Germany  and  Japan 
illustrate  the  case  of  states  that  have  enormously  powerful  econo¬ 
mies  and  exercise  considerable  influence  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
respectively.  Each  state  clearly  possesses  the  ability  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons,  and  yet  each  chose  to  forego  nuclear  weapons  for 
its  own  reasons.9  Because  neither  state  is  a  global  military  power, 
and  each  relies  on  the  U.S.  security  guarantee  and  nuclear  um¬ 
brella,  each  state  can  afford  to  be  militarily  weak  and  non-nuclear. 
Under  these  terms,  their  actions  implicitly  support  the  view  that 
their  status  as  major  powers  is  secure  by  their  non-nuclear  status. 
While  both  states  are  members  of  the  Group  of  Seven  industrial 
nations  (G-7),  their  status  as  major  powers  is  diminished  some¬ 
what  by  the  absence  from  the  permanent  membership  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  The  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  states  on  the 
permanent  membership  of  the  Security  Council  symbolizes  the 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  defining  major  power  status  in  security 
matters  since  1945. 

U.S.  policy  further  undercuts  the  arguments  of  states,  like 
Germany  and  Japan,  that  major  powers  do  not  necessarily  need  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons.  One  way  to  strengthen  this  view  is  to 
eliminate  the  passionate  talk  of  averting  proliferation  from  policy, 
while  enhancing  the  role  of  non-nuclear  major  powers  such  as 
Germany  and  Japan.  If  one  lesson  of  the  experiences  of  Germany 
and  Japan  is  that  neither  states  possesses  nuclear  weapons  in 
large  measure  because  the  United  States  extended  a  security 
guarantee  to  them,  then  perhaps  the  United  States  might  consider 
security  guarantees  for  other  states.  Only  then  will  it  be  true  that 
one’s  status  as  a  major  power  is  influenced  only  peripherally  by 
nuclear  ownership. 
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The  United  States  needs  to  take  the  lead  in  advancing  the  view 
that  nuclear  proliferation  poses  both  risks  and  benefits.  While  the 
risks  can  be  greater  than  the  benefits  in  some  instances,  such  as 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  rogue  states,  in  other  cases, 
nuclear  weapons  are  a  force  for  stability,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  Pakistan  and  India.  A  new  U.S.  policy  must  rest  on  the 
realization  that  nuclear  proliferation  is  proceeding  despite  the 
active  resistance  of  the  international  community.  In  an  ideal 
world,  some  might  prefer  to  see  the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons, 
while  others  might  prefer  to  see  them  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  states.  Neither  condition  is  ever  likely  to  exist  again. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  must  rest  on  the  philosophical 
view  that  this  state  has  an  interest  in  shaping  a  stable  and  peaceful 
world.  We  have  the  singular  obligation  to  manage  the  inevitable 
process  of  proliferation  toward  the  creation  of  stability.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective,  the  United  States  must  promulgate  new 
concepts  for  guiding  proliferation  policy.  The  next  section  outlines 
several  conceptual  steps  for  coping  with  all  nuclear  states. 

C.  Four  Principles  of  U.S.  Proliferation  Policy 

The  challenge  for  the  United  States  is  to  define  a  new  policy  that 
governs  nuclear  proliferation,  while  recognizing  that  its  ability  to 
dissuade  states  from  developing  nuclear  weapons  is  limited.  This 
new  policy  must  focus  on  shaping  stable  nuclear  arsenals  and 
political  institutions  in  the  societies  that  possess  these  weapons. 
The  conceptual  foundation  for  this  new  U.S.  nuclear  proliferation 
policy  rests  on  four  principles. 

1.  Nuclear  ownership  by  any  state  is  an  open  issue, 
contingent  upon  behavior  that  conforms  to  inter¬ 
national  standards. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  reflexively  categorized 
virtually  all  instances  of  nuclear  proliferation  as  inherently  desta¬ 
bilizing,  and  used  its  resources  to  avert  proliferation.- This  new 
policy  contrasts  with  the  existing  policy  on  several  levels. 
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First,  the  United  States  will  view  efforts  at  nuclear  ownership 
with  an  open  mind,  judging  the  merits  of  each  case.  This  policy 
rests  on  the  judgment  that  the  United  States  is  not  inherently 
opposed  to  nuclear  proliferation  on  the  part  of  any  state.  This  new 
U.S.  policy  will  reflect  judgments  about  the  stabilizing  or  destabi¬ 
lizing  consequences  of  nuclear  ownership  for  the  present  and  the 
foreseeable  fiiture.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  policy  rejects 
the  view,  enshrined  in  earlier  policy,  that  all  cases  of  nuclear 
proliferation  are  inherently  destabilizing  and  contrary  to  U.S. 
interests. 

Further,  this  new  policy  bases  U.S.  judgments  about  the  effect 
of  nuclear  ownership  on  a  state’s  actions,  past  and  present,  and 
judgments  about  the  likelihood  that  it  will  conform  to  accepted 
standards  of  international  behavior.  This  policy  is  open  with 
respect  to  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  support  nuclear 
ownership  by  states  that  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
norms  of  stabilizing  behavior.  In  contrast  with  the  past,  the  United 
States  does  not  define  all  proliferation  as  inimical  to  its  interests, 
but  will  focus  only  on  those  instances  which  pose  a  “clear  and 
present  danger”  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  policy  is  not  meant  as  a  mask  for  the  unstated 
preference  for  a  non-nuclear  world,  or  a  world  in  which  only  a  few 
states  possess  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  reality  is  no  longer  attain¬ 
able.  This  policy  accepts  the  view  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
nuclear  weapons  are  an  enduring  aspect  of  international  politics, 
and  that  the  challenge  of  policy  is  to  make  the  reality  of  nuclear 
ownership  consistent  with  peace  and  security  for  all  states.  It  also 
focuses  on  maintaining  international  stability,  which  is  not  syn¬ 
onymous  with  a  foreign  policy  that  attempts  to  indefinitely 
preserve  the  status  quo. 

2.  The  United  States  seeks  to  reduce  the  incentives 
that  drive  states  toward  nuclear  ownership. 

Nuclear  ownership  does  not  occur  in  a  political  or  strategic 
vacuum,  but  reflects  the  judgment  that  nuclear  weapons  enhance 
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a  states  security.  The  challenge  for  the  United  States  is  to  reduce 
the  incentives  that  drive  states  toward  nuclear  ownership. 

The  problem  with  the  current  U.S.  approach  is  that  policy  has 
focused  primarily  on  negative  disincentives.  While  the  United 
States  has  offered  security  guarantees  to  North  Korea  in  exchange 
for  terminating  its  nuclear  weapons  program,  the  implicit  element 
in  U.S.  policy  is  the  threat  of  sanctions  and  intervention.  The 
United  States  cannot  depend  exclusively  on  the  old  policy  that 
sought  to  make  the  cost  of  nuclear  ownership  so  burdensome  that 
states  would  refrain  from  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
new  policy,  by  contrast,  envisions  a  range  of  incentives  that  dimin¬ 
ish  the  importance  of  nuclear  ownership  as  a  fundamental 
determinant  of  great  power  status.  While  this  change  represents 
a  major  hurdle,  the  objective  is  to  diminish  the  belief  that  cannot 
be  a  great  power  unless  it  possesses  nuclear  weapons  because 
nuclear  weapons  are  seen  as  the  measure  of  power.  The  elevation 
of  states,  such  as  Germany  and  Japan,  to  the  ranks  of  permanent 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  would  go  a  long 
way  to  demonstrate  that  nuclear  ownership  is  not  a  prerequisite 
of  membership.  Their  prominence  as  economic  powers  strengthens 
the  argument  that  nuclear  ownership  is  not  the  sine  qua  non  of 
recognition  as  great  states. 

An  element  of  this  approach  is  to  reduce  the  incentives  for 
nuclear  ownership  through  security  concerns.  Because  states  see 
nuclear  weapons  as  the  ultimate  security  guarantee,  the  United 
States  needs  to  strengthen  the  role  of  unilateral  and  multilateral 
security  guarantees  to  lessen  the  incentive  of  nuclear  ownership. 
During  the  Cold  War  the  United  States  extended  security  guaran¬ 
tees  to  a  panoply  of  states  as  a  way  to  diminish  their  need  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Germany  and  Japan  remain  non-nuclear  states 
to  this  day  precisely  because  they  derived  security  from  their 
alliances  with  the  United  States.  An  effective  policy  of  extending 
security  guarantees  is  one  part  of  a  broader  foreign  policy  archi¬ 
tecture  for  involvement  by  the  United  States  in  a  range  of  regional 
issues.  In  this  sense,  U.S.  proliferation  policy  must  be  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  issuing  denunciations  against  states  that  are 
moving  toward  nuclear  ownership.  It  is  imperative  for  the  United 
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States  to  redress  the  worries  of  states  that  see  nuclear  ownership 
as  the  solution  to  vexing  security  concerns. 

3.  The  United  States  will  employ  measures  to  avert 
nuclear  ownership  by  states  that  manifest  desta¬ 
bilizing  behavior. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  focused  indiscriminately  on 
slowing  or  preventing  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
In  the  future,  an  essential  theme  of  U.S.  proliferation  policy  must 
be  to  concentrate  on  averting  nuclear  ownership  in  cases  that  have 
the  potential  to  exhibit  destabilizing  behavior.  The  principle  for 
U.S.  policy  is  to  avert  ownership  on  the  basis  of  a  state’s  behavior, 
rather  than  resisting  nuclear  ownership  on  the  basis  of  universal 
opposition  to  all  proliferation.  This  means  that  in  the  cases  of 
nuclear  ownership  which  enhance  regional  peace  and  security,  the 
developed  states  must  nurture  those  cases.  This  policy  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  judge 
whether  nuclear  ownership  by  any  state  is  potentially  destabilizing, 
and  to  respond  with  the  appropriate  steps.  The  United  States  will 
need  to  resist  some  nuclear  proliferation  efforts  if  it  is  to  affirm  the 
principle  that  there  are  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  implementation  of  this  new  principle  of  U.S.  proliferation 
policy  encompasses  the  entire  range  of  traditional  nonproliferation 
policies  that  were  in  force  during  the  Cold  War.  The  instruments 
for  averting  ownership  are  national  and  international  regimes  for 
controlling  nuclear  materials,  including  export  control  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  punitive  political,  economic,  and  military  sanctions. 
Many  of  the  existing  governmental  mechanisms  are  entirely  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  purpose. 

This  new  principle  seeks  to  be  less  discriminatory  as  it  selec¬ 
tively  weighs  the  risks  of  nuclear  ownership,  in  contrast  h  the 
carte  blanche  opposition  to  nuclear  ownership  that  character  zed 
the  earlier  policy.  States  are  perfectly  free  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  and  are  not  discouraged  from  doing  so  as  long  as  their 
behavior  comports  with  accepted  standards.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  the  United  States  or 
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other  states  to  support  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  states 
which  support  international  terrorism  or  whose  national  policy  is 
animated  by  the  desire  to  foment  international  instability.  In  cases 
where  a  state’s  behavior  raises  such  concerns,  the  United  States, 
either  on  a  unilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  reserves  the  right  to 
respond  for  the  purpose  of  averting  nuclear  ownership. 

This  argument  does  not  presume  that  the  “rogue”  states  will 
accept  this  formulation,  cease  their  nuclear  programs,  or  stop 
accusing  the  developed  states  of  discrimination.  The  aspiration, 
however,  is  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  rhetoric  and  practice  of 
U.S.  proliferation  policy,  and  thus  to  imbue  U.S.  policies  with 
greater  coherence  and  credibility. 


4.  A  more  equitable  policy  on  nuclear  ownership 
places  the  emphasis  on  security  and  safety. 


The  burden  on  states  that  decide  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
is  to  develop  the  policies  and  practices  that  lead  to  the  safe  and 
secure  custody  of  nuclear  forces.  With  the  expertise  gained  over 
nearly  fifty  years,  the  United  States  has  the  ability  to  assist  the 
new  nuclear  states  develop  the  appropriate  mechanisms  and  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  prerequisites  of  nuclear  stability.  Unless  states 
have  secure  command  and  control,  established  lines  of  authority 
between  political  and  military  echelons,  a  tradition  of  military 
subordination  to  political  authorities,  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  they  will  have  the  ability  to  establish  safe  and  secure  nuclear 
forces. 

The  United  States  can  provide  technical  support  in  an  number 
of  areas  to  help  these  states  ensure  that  their  nuclear  forces  are 
under  proper  command  and  control.  There  also  are  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  can  share  its  experiences  in  the  creation  of  a 
strategic  language  that  it  shared  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
existence  of  safe  and  secure  nuclear  forces  rests  on  more  than 
technical  knowledge  or  engineering,  but  on  a  broad  array  of  ap¬ 
proaches  to  managing  nuclear  forces.  It  is  virtually  certain  that 
most  nascent  nuclear  states  will  not  have  the  specialized  knowl- 
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edge  or  skills  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  nuclear  forces  are 
under  tight  political  control. 

U.S.  policy  cannot  be  paralyzed  by  the  fear  that  nuclear  forces 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  destabilizing  leaderships.  The  hope  is 
that  safe  and  secure  forces  (SSF)  will  coincide  with  the  emergence 
of  stable  leaderships  in  the  states  that  possess  nuclear  weapons. 
Yet,  the  fact  that  there  will  be  cases  in  which  nuclear  forces  are 
controlled  by  destabilizing  leaderships  reinforces  the  logic  of  sup¬ 
porting  measures  that  lead  to  safe  and  secure  forces.  The  reasoning 
is  that  SSF  in  the  hands  of  destabilizing  leaderships  still  create  a 
more  stable  situation  than  forces  that  do  not  meet  this  criterion. 
SSF  always  is  better  than  the  alternative. 


D.  Reshaping  Proliferation  Policy  for  the  Twenty-first 

Century 

There  is  some  merit  to  the  criticism  that  the  United  States  opposes 
nuclear  proliferation  with  the  usual  array  of  rhetoric  and  sanc¬ 
tions,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  the  political  will  to  use  force.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  United  States  establish  a  new  policy  before 
the  uncontrolled  process  of  nuclear  proliferation  leads  to  a  com¬ 
plete  erosion  of  American  credibility.  To  realign  the  rhetoric  and 
substance  of  proliferation  policy,  there  are  several  conceptual 
steps  that  the  United  States  needs  to  make  to  shape  a  fundamental 
shift  in  the  political  and  intellectual  climate.  More  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  are  presented  in  Part  V. 

1.  Reject  Dual  Standards  of  Nuclear  Ownership 


The  intellectual  foundation  for  nonproliferation  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War  legitimized  the  division  of  the  world  into 
nuclear  “Haves”  and  “Have-nots,”  and  enshrined  this  distinction 
in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  This  dual  standard  of 
nuclear  ownership  was  recognized  by  many  states  as  inherently 
discriminatory,  and  contributed  to  the  impression  that  U.S.  non¬ 
proliferation  policies  were  unjust. 
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The  proposition  that  only  some  states  ought  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons  is  no  longer  intellectually  sound,10  as  the  cases  of  Israel, 
North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Ukraine  so  vividly  demonstrate.  The 
belief  that  all  forms  of  proliferation  are  destabilizing  is  an  artifact 
of  a  time  when  nuclear  weapons  were  an  historical  and  operational 
oddity.  The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  states  attests  to  the 
growing  normality  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  the  futility  of  poli¬ 
cies  that  hope  to  halt  all  proliferation. 

2.  Strengthen  Stabilizing  Cases 

There  is  a  need  to  broaden  international  thinking  to  build  on 
the  success  of  stabilizing  instances  of  nuclear  proliferation.  We 
offer  two  contemporary  examples  that  should  redefine  how  states 
think  about  the  effect  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

First,  Ukraine’s  decision  to  retain  nuclear  weapons  inhibits 
Russia’s  policies  and  actions  toward  Ukraine  and  the  rest  of  the 
successor  states.  A  Ukrainian  official  reiterated  that  Ukraine  was 
right  in  hesitating  to  give  up  its  nuclear  arsenal  because  the 
victory  of  the  extreme  nationalist  candidate  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky 
showed  that  Russia  was  “far  from  being  a  democracy.”11  How 
Ukraine  manages  those  weapons  is  less  germane  than  the  fact  that 
their  existence  limits  Russian  options.  This  has  an  inherently  stabi¬ 
lizing  effect  on  a  region  in  which  territorial  aggrandizement  by 
Russia  has  long-established  historical  roots. 

Second,  Pakistan’s  putative  nuclear  arsenal  directly  and  abso¬ 
lutely  deters  Indian  aggression,  and  the  same  logic  applies  to  the 
deterrent  effect  of  India’s  nuclear  arsenal  on  Pakistan.  These 
states  are  now  locked  in  a  permanent  “nuclear  embrace.”  Neither 
state  can  risk  nuclear  armageddon,  and  hence  must  live  with 
constraints  on  their  behavior  similar  to  those  on  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War. 

Once  the  United  States  admits  the  possibility  of  stabilizing 
cases  of  nuclear  proliferation,  and  that  the  logic  of  nuclear  owner¬ 
ship  is  equal  for  all  states,  many  of  the  self-inflicted  encumbrances 
on  U.S.  policy  will  disappear.  Just  as  the  United  States  argued 
that  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  1940s  had  a 
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stabilizing  effect  on  international  politics,  the  question  is  how 
different  will  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  be  for  subsequent 
generations  of  nuclear  powers.  The  next  logical  step  is  to  define 
the  essential  conditions  for  nuclear  stability,  and  the  path  that 
states  must  follow  to  create  stability.  This  realization  will 
stimulate  a  long-overdue  revolution  in  the  way  the  government 
and  society  in  the  United  States  think  about  nuclear  proliferation. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to  confront  the 
dangers  posed  by  existing  nuclear  forces  which  are  not  controlled 
or  maintained  under  the  same  types  of  safeguards  that  kept  U.S. 
forces  secure  for  decades.  Nuclear  ownership  demands  that  states 
establish  mechanisms  and  procedures  for  ensuring  that  tight 
control  is  exercised  over  nuclear  forces.  Safe  and  secure  nuclear 
forces  are  essential  elements  of  global  stability  in  a  multi-nuclear 
world,  and  vastly  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this  regard. 

3.  Focus  on  Destabilizing  Proliferation 

It  is  evident  that  nuclear  proliferation  can  have  profoundly 
destabilizing  consequences.  The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
some  states  will  threaten  U.S.  interests  and  allies,  and  thus 
demand  policy  responses  by  the  United  States.  We  offer  three 
contemporary  examples  of  destabilizing  proliferation. 

First,  Iran’s  apparent  decision  to  become  a  nuclear-weapons 
power  has  profound  consequences  for  regional  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  prospect  of  a  nuclear-armed  Iran  is  a  cause  for 
great  concern,  and  will  generate  reactions  from  Israel,  Iraq,  and 
other  states  which  believe  that  Iran  will  use  nuclear  weapons  to 
intimidate  its  enemies.  These  concerns  may  well  escalate  into 
preemptive  attacks  against  Iran  in  a  period  of  greater  tensions. 

Second,  North  Korea’s  nuclear  program  is  seen  as  a  destabiliz¬ 
ing  development  in  the  region.  The  destabilizing  element  of  North 
Korean  nuclear  ownership  is  the  risk  of  war  that  engulfs  the  region 
and  demands  U.S.  intervention.  A  nuclear-armed  North  Korea 
also  could  elicit  nuclear  responses  by  South  Korea  and  possibly 
Japan,  thus  locking  North  Korea  into  a  deterrent  relationship  with 
regional  powers  as  well  as  the  United  States.  What  is  a  destabiliz- 
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ing  development  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  in  1994  could  evolve  into 
the  destabilization  of  Northeast  Asia  if  a  nuclear-armed  reunified 
Korea  were  to  emerge  in  the  future. 

Third,  there  is  the  possible  danger  of  terrorist  organizations 
that  are  armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  One  of  the  major  destabi¬ 
lizing  aspects  of  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by  both  Iran 
and  North  Korea  is  their  long  history  of  terrorism  and  their 
support  of  terrorist  organizations.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  made  available  to  terrorist  organizations  in  the 
immediate  future.  This  development  would  cross  a  new  and  fun¬ 
damentally  destabilizing  threshold  in  proliferation.  The  greater 
risk  may  be  actions  by  the  security  services  of  these  states,  rather 
than  transfers  of  nuclear  weapons  to  sub-state  groups.  This  condi¬ 
tion  would  elevate  concerns  about  the  dangers  of  Iran’s  and  North 
Korea’s  nuclear  programs  from  a  regional  to  a  global  problem. 

North  Korea  is  especially  dangerous  since  its  economic  situ¬ 
ation  increases  the  pressure  to  provide  weapons  or  technology  to 
other  terrorist  states  or  organizations  in  return  for  hard  currency 
or  energy  resources.  While  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  developed  in  the  workshop  of  some  terrorist,  and 
even  more  unlikely  that  terrorist  organizations  can  develop  the 
“suitcase  bomb”  so  often  written  about,  policymakers  cannot  dis¬ 
miss  the  dangers  of  states  that  are  less  inhibited  providing 
weapons  and  technology  to  such  terrorist  organizations. 

The  challenge  for  the  United  States  is  to  focus  its  efforts  on  the 
destabilizing  cases.  Some  cases  will  raise  the  specter  of  military 
intervention,  others  may  result  in  the  risk  of  war  or  unilateral 
military  action,  and  still  others  will  be  resolved  through  the  quiet, 
yet  aggressive,  channels  of  diplomacy.  We  should  remind  ourselves 
that  it  took  a  war  to  halt  the  development  of  Iraq’s  extremely 
destabilizing  nuclear  weapons  program.  In  an  historical  context, 
the  partial  destruction  of  Iraq’s  nuclear  program  was  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  expulsion  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  It  is  essential 
that  the  United  States  have  the  political  will  to  act  early  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  so  that  it  does  not  put  itself  in 
the  position  of  the  current  situation  with  North  Korea.  The  most 
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dangerous  situation  is  that  which  exists  when  U.S.  rhetoric  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  will  to  act. 

4.  Diminish  Value  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  United  States  needs  to  establish  the  principle  that  all 
states  have  the  inherent  right  to  possess  nuclear  power  and 
technology.  Furthermore,  it  needs  to  state  clearly  that  other  states 
should  not  interfere  with  decisions  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  by 
states  that  contribute  to  stability.  This  new  policy  will  have  two 
beneficial  consequences. 

The  first  is  to  diminish  the  incentive  to  possess  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  When  states  realize  that  nuclear  ownership  is  not  a  central 
feature  of  international  politics,  and  thereby  does  not  automat¬ 
ically  generate  opportunities  for  extracting  gains  from  the 
international  community,  an  advantage  of  nuclear  ownership  will 
fade.  Second,  if  the  United  States  and  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  downplay  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  will  lessen  their 
political  utility  as  an  instrument  for  diplomatic  leverage. 

The  problem  is  that  current  proliferation  policy  enshrines 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  critical  determinant  of  diplomatic  relations. 
At  this  writing  in  early  1994,  Ukraine,  North  Korea,  Pakistan, 
Iran,  and  Iraq  are  daily  reminders  of  the  failure  of  policies  to 
avert  nuclear  proliferation.  It  takes  no  great  strategic  insight  on 
the  part  of  these  states  to  realize  that  nuclear  weapons  assure  a 
prominent  place  on  the  U.S.  agenda. 

There  are  several  steps  that  the  United  States  can  take  to 
diminish  the  value  of  nuclear  weapons.  An  important  element  is 
to  link  political  and  economic  support  with  decisions  to  remain 
non-nuclear.  This  policy  was  employed  in  the  case  of  Ukraine  when 
the  United  States  linked  economic  assistance  with  pressure  on 
Ukraine  to  relinquish  its  nuclear  weapons.  While  this  particular 
case  raises  a  number  of  serious  concerns,  it  exemplifies  a  general 
approach  to  reducing  the  incentives  to  possess  nuclear  weapons. 
A  corollary  of  this  policy  is  to  use  security  assurances,  whether  on 
a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  to  establish  a  foundation  for 
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security  for  states  that  look  to  nuclear  weapons  as  a  protector  of 
their  interests. 

A  further  step  that  the  United  States  must  contemplate  is  the 
development  of  defensive  systems  to  protect  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  and  U.S.  forces  in  overseas  operations  against  limited 
nuclear  attacks.  These  systems  are  critical  if  the  United  States  is 
to  preserve  its  ability  to  protect  its  interests  abroad  and  those  of 
its  allies  in  a  multi-nuclear  world.  Such  defensive  systems  are 
clearly  feasible  and  will  play  an  essential  role  if  the  United  States 
is  to  reduce  the  military  effectiveness  of  nuclear  weapons.  Effective 
defensive  systems  can  be  a  major  disincentive  to  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion.  Nuclear  weapons  have  little  value  if  they  are  vulnerable  to 
preemptive  attack  by  smart  conventional  munitions  or  nuclear 
weapons  and,  in  turn,  cannot  be  effectively  delivered  on  target.  A 
combination  of  effective  defensive  systems  and  an  enhanced  intel¬ 
ligence  capability  to  defeat  other  more  surreptitious  forms  of 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  are  essential  elements  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  policy  on  nuclear  proliferation. 

5.  Summary 

The  benefit  from  drawing  a  distinction  between  stabilizing  and 
destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  to  establish  a  basis 
for  coexistence  among  nuclear-armed  states.  The  strategy  of  nu¬ 
clear  coexistence  avoids  the  expenditure  of  precious  political 
credibility  on  proliferation  cases  that  do  not  harm  vital  U.S. 
interests.  This  strategy  also  helps  the  United  States  focus  its 
diplomatic  efforts  on  the  cases  that  deserve  the  most  attention. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  waste  political  credibility  and 
governmental  effort  on  proliferation  activities  that  do  not  affect 
vital  U.S.  interests,  as  exemplified  by  the  current  policy  toward 
Ukraine.  Throughout  the  1990s  and  beyond,  the  United  States 
needs  to  focus  nuclear  proliferation  efforts  on  the  states  that 
represent  a  threat  to  coexistence  among  nuclear-armed  states.  The 
discourse  on  nuclear  coexistence  must  be  a  careful  blend  of  positive 
and  negative  sanctions  to  alternatively  reward  and  punish  states 
that  threaten  to  disrupt  the  nuclear  peace.  A  state  of  nuclear 
coexistence  can  endure  only  when  the  policy  of  resisting  prolifera- 
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tion  with  maximum  rhetoric  is  coupled  with  the  political  will 
to  act  politically,  economically,  and  militarily  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  states  that  violate  standards 
of  acceptable  international  behavior. 
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A.  Reorganizing  the  U.S.  Government  for  Effective  Policy 
Implementation 

The  United  States  has  reached  the  moment  when  it  is  necessary 
to  redesign  its  proliferation  policy.  The  objective  of  U.S.  policy 
must  be  to  shape  a  stable  international  order  that  is  consistent 
with  the  growing  reality  of  more  than  a  handful  of  nuclear  powers. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  evident  that  the  current  U.S.  policy 
cannot  completely  stem  the  proliferation  tide,  as  events  in  Iran, 
North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Ukraine,  demonstrate.  The  United 
States  needs  a  more  flexible  nuclear  proliferation  policy  that 
places  the  emphasis  on  creating  a  stable  global  security  environ¬ 
ment  by  permitting  proliferation  in  stable  cases.  The  United  States 
established  a  precedent  for  such  a  policy  when  it  did  not  aggres¬ 
sively  oppose  Israeli  and  Pakistani  nuclear  weapons  programs.  In 
each  cases,  the  United  States  implicitly  acknowledged  that 
broader  U.S.  interests  were  at  stake,  and  thus  these  probably 
represented  stabilizing  cases  of  proliferation. 

This  policy  rests  on  two  fundamental  principles.  First,  the 
United  States  must  accept  the  fact  that  nuclear  ownership  cannot 
be  prevented,  unless  it  is  willing  to  employ  extreme  measures  to 
destroy  nuclear  programs  in  their  infancy.  The  United  States  must 
confront  the  fact  that  states  will  seek  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  emerging  international  security  environment.  Only  two 
options  are  available  to  manage  this  condition.  The  first  is  to 
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reduce  the  incentives  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  and  strengthen  the 
safety  and  security  of  existing  nuclear  forces.  Second,  U.S.  policy 
cannot  be  based  on  blind  adherence  to  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty.  Signed  in  1968,  the  NPT  represents  conditions  and 
strategies  that,  while  relevant  during  the  Cold  War,  are  changing 
dramatically  in  the  1990s. 

The  determinant  of  success  in  the  emerging  order  is  to  design 
policies  that  incorporate  new  ways  of  thinking  about  security, 
rather  than  mere  implementation  of  old  policies.  This  list  of 
recommendations  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  is  meant  to  highlight 
the  more  prominent  options. 

There  are  no  magic  steps  for  reorganizing  the  bureaucracies 
that  manage  U.S.  proliferation  policy.  However,  there  are  several 
general  steps  that  will  help  the  United  States  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  reorienting  its  fundamental  policy  that  governs  nuclear 
proliferation. 

First,  fundamental  assumptions  behind  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration  policy  need  to  be  reviewed  by  a  Presidential 
commission.  President  Clinton  should  establish  a  commission 
whose  function  is  to  review  the  assumptions  and  realities  of  nuclear 
proliferation  efforts.  This  commission  could  organize  disparate  efforts 
and  ideas  about  proliferation  scattered  throughout  government, 
research  organizations,  and  academia  into  a  coherent  and  insight¬ 
ful  statement  that  acts  as  a  guide  for  implementing  fundamental 
change  in  U.S.  policy.  ThL  commission  will  serve  to  integrate  the 
views  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government  into 
assumptions  that  provide  a  consistent  basis  for  policy.  It  is  important 
that  the  commission  not  be  dominated  by  the  proponents  of  old 
nuclear  theories  and  policies,  but  rather  have  a  broad  mandate  to 
redefine  the  basis  for  U.S.  national  security  policy  in  the  nuclear 
proliferation  arena. 

Second,  given  the  need  for  fundamental  change,  the 
President  must  take  the  lead.  No  public  official,  except  the 
President,  can  focus  a  meaningful  debate  on  the  problem  of  prolif¬ 
eration  that  could  change  the  direction  of  U.S.  public  policy.  The 
prominence  of  proliferation  in  President  Clinton’s  foreign  policy 
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objectives  suggests  a  predisposition  within  the  administration  to 
make  significant  strides  toward  the  creation  of  an  international 
order  within  which  nuclear  ownership  contributes  to  stability. 
This  policy  also  will  diminish  the  tendency  to  create  the  self-in¬ 
flicted  losses  of  credibility  that  occur  when  rhetoric  exceeds  the 
power  to  dissuade  states  from  nuclear  ownership. 

Third,  the  United  States  government  needs  to  focus  its 
proliferation  policy  efforts  in  a  cabinet-level  official.  The 
responsibility  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  U.S.  prolifera¬ 
tion  policy  is  diffused  throughout  the  national  security 
bureaucracies  of  the  government,  as  the  departments  of  State, 
Defense,  and  Commerce,  as  well  as  the  White  House  and  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  all  compete  for  a  role.1  The  collapse  of  the  Cold  War 
necessitates  changes  in  the  U.S.  national  security  organizations 
that  are  responsible  for  nuclear  proliferation  policy.  The  present 
lack  of  a  focal  point  for  shaping  and  implementing  proliferation 
policy  produces  the  inevitable  result  of  a  morass  of  conflicting 
agendas  and  initiatives  that  seem  to  focus  on  denuclearization. 


To  achieve  clear,  high-level  direction  in  nuclear  proliferation 
policy,  the  United  States  needs  to  establish  responsibility  in  a 
single,  cabinet-level  official  who  has  a  mandate  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  organize  and  implement  a  forward-looking  policy  for 
managing  nuclear  proliferation.  This  is  not  a  suggestion  that 
the  United  Sta  es  :  eeds  a  new  cabinet-level  official,  but  a 
recommendation  *•  a  the  United  States  would  benefit  from  the 
clear  assignment  of  overall  coordinating  responsibility  for  nuclear 
proliferation  policy  within  the  government.  With  presidential  sup¬ 
port,  this  individual  must  begin  by  reorganizing  policy  to  create  a 
central  point  for  the  coordination  of  the  policy  efforts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  bureaucracies.  Whether  that  official  lies  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  State  Department  is  less  important 
than  the  existence  of  central  management.  The  first  step  is  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  nuclear  proliferation,  which  the  Clin¬ 
ton  Administration  already  has  done.  The  next  step  is  to 
institutionalize  new  thinking  into  the  mechanisms  that  exist  for 
the  daily  conduct  of  policy. 
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B.  Four  Cardinal  Policy  Objectives  and  Recommendations 

OBJECTIVE  1:  Decrease  the  Incentives  That  Drive 
States  Toward  Nuclear  Ownership. 

The  first  significant  objective  in  U.S.  proliferation  policy  should 
be  to  decrease  the  incentives  that  drive  states  toward  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  are  several  approaches  that  the 
United  States  Government  must  undertake  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Recommendation  1:  De -emphasize  the  importance  of 

nuclear  weapons. 

The  most  important  step  toward  reducing  the  incentive  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons  is  to  de-emphasize  their  role  in  interna¬ 
tional  politics.  An  avowed  aim  of  the  United  States  is  to  play  down 
the  value  of  nuclear  weapons  through  policy  declarations  and 
actions  that  lessen  the  visibility  of  differences  over  nuclear  own¬ 
ership.  As  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1993  states,  the  “nuclear  nonproliferation  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  limit  both  the  supply  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  demand  for  nuclear  weapons.”2  The  critical  idea  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  in  policy  declarations,  as  well  as  actions,  is  that  the  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  diminishing  largely  because  they  are  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  “old  order.”  This  position  is  implicit  in  the  policy  of 
the  Clinton  Administration. 

The  United  States  and  other  states  will  continue  to  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  despite  the  fact  that  the  collapse  of  the  Cold  War 
has  eclipsed  the  power  and  undermined  the  inherent  value  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  diplomacy.  This  new  policy  also  must  empha¬ 
size  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  old  policies  governing  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  fundamental  element  of  this 
policy  is  that  any  state  is  entitled  to  possession  of  these  weapons 
based  solely  on  its  international  conduct. 

There  are  three  practical  steps  for  implementing  this  fundamental 
change  in  U.S.  policy.  First,  the  United  States  should  state  clearly 
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that  it  maintains  no  nuclear  weapons  on  the  territory  of  any  other 
state.  This  condition  already  was  implemented  in  accordance  with 
President  Bush’s  declaration  in  September  1991  that  U.S.  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  support  and  encourage  the 
broader  use  of  nuclear  weapons-free  zones  to  establish  areas 
wherein  nuclear  weapons  are  not  a  normal  part  of  political  and 
military  relations.  Nuclear  weapons-free  zones  in  Africa  and 
Northeast  Asia,  for  instance,  would  demonstrate  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  a  normal  part  of  political  disclosure,  and  thus  are 
not  necessary  components  of  security. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  eliminate  the  “neither  confirm 
nor  deny”  policy  concerning  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  U.S.  forces.  This  will  provide  a  clear  signal  that  the  United 
States  sees  no  need  for  any  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  its 
non-strategic  forces. 

Recommendation  2:  Enlarge  the  permanent  membership 

of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  include  non-nuclear  states. 

An  effective  way  to  downplay  the  significance  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  is  to  demonstrate  that  major  power  status  is  not  defined  in 
terms  of  nuclear  ownership.  For  decades,  the  major  states  pos¬ 
sessed  nuclear  weapons,  occupied  the  permanent  seats  on  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  had  their  status  enshrined 
under  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  The  fact  that  the 
Security  Council  permanent  members  were  the  sole  legal  posses¬ 
sors  of  nuclear  weapons  explicitly  confirmed  the  importance  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  international  diplomacy. 

The  surest  way  to  reduce  the  gravity  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
transfer  the  benefits  of  major  power  status  to  non-nuclear  powers. 
Currently,  Germany  and  Japan,  by  virtue  of  their  immense  eco¬ 
nomic  power  and  technological  acumen,  as  well  as  ability  to  be 
nuclear  powers  if  they  wished,  are  ideal  representatives  of  major 
powers  which  have  chosen  to  remain  non-nuclear  states.  Their 
participation  as  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
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would  symbolize  in  unequivocal  terms  that  non-nuclear  states  are 
included  in  the  ranks  of  the  major  powers,  even  though  some  states 
may  oppose  such  membership  based  on  the  historical  record.  It 
also  demonstrates  that  nuclear  weapons  are  not  the  fundamental 
determinant  of  great-power  status  in  the  international  system. 
These  are  the  types  of  positive  developments  that  should  be 
encouraged  by  U.S.  policy. 

Recommendation  3:  Use  security  institutions  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  states. 


Nuclear  ownership  is  a  clear  expression  of  a  state’s  fundamen¬ 
tal  aspiration  to  ensure  its  political  and  military  security.  Nuclear 
weapons  also  reflect  a  state’s  insecurity  about  regional  threats. 
However,  to  reduce  nuclear  ownership  incentives,  however,  the 
United  States  and  the  international  community  need  to  use  secu¬ 
rity  institutions  to  safeguard  the  security  interests  of  potential 
nuclear  aspirants.  This  policy  will  operate  on  two  levels. 

First,  the  United  States  in  some  instances  should  support  the 
extension  of  membership  in  NATO  or  other  regional  alliances  to 
states  which  otherwise  will  look  to  nuclear  weapons  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  guarantor  of  security.  Ukraine,  for  example,  has  maintained 
steadfastly  since  1991  that  it  will  repatriate  nuclear  weapons  to 
Russia  in  exchange  for  involvement  in  institutions  that  bind 
Ukraine’s  fate  more  closely  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Second,  the  inclusion  of  states  in  regional  security  regimes,  such 
as  NATO,  provides  an  alternative  to  unilateral  security  guaran¬ 
tees,  particularly  when  those  guarantees  are  not  credible  given  the 
geographic  and  political  circumstances  in  Europe.  Returning  to  the 
example  of  Ukraine,  inclusion  in  NATO  would  circumvent  many 
of  the  problems  associated  with  Ukraine’s  demand  for  security 
guarantees  within  an  established  political  framework.  Since  the 
United  States  and  European  members  of  NATO  are  not  willing  to 
give  binding  and  credible  security  guarantees  to  Ukraine,  then 
nuclear  weapons  become  Ukraine’s  only  option  for  guaranteeing 
its  security. 
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Recommendation  4:  Renegotiate  the  Nuclear  Non- 

Proliferation  Treaty. 

The  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime  is  the  most  accomplished 
of  all  efforts  dealing  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  norm 
embodied  in  the  NPT,  that  countries  should  foreswear  such  weap¬ 
ons,  has  been  embraced  by  160  non-nuclear  states.  This  nuclear 
nonproliferation  norm  is  an  undeniable  factor  in  international 
relations.  Invoking  global  norms  is  still  enormously  valuable  when 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  countries.  This  norm  provides  a 
critically  important  legal,  political,  and  moral  basis  for  demanding 
restraint  by  North  Korea,  Iran,  and  other  potentially  destabilizing 
states.  Without  the  invocation  of  nonproliferation  norms,  we  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  destabilizing  proliferation  ab  initio, 
using  raw  power  to  check  the  nuclear  ambitions  of  these  states. 
Our  objective  should  not  be  the  elimination  of  the  nonproliferation 
regime,  but  rather  the  strengthening  of  that  regime  to  fit  changing 
international  conditions. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  United  States  should  seek  the 
renegotiation  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  as  a  major 
element  of  its  proliferation  policy.  With  the  forthcoming  1995  NPT 
Review  Conference,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  redefine  the  concept 
of  nuclear-weapons  states  and  non-weapon  states,  which  are  the 
core  concepts  of  the  language  of  nonproliferation.  Central  to  such 
redefinition  must  be  a  change  to  the  restrictive  definition  of  a 
nuclear-weapons  state  in  Article  DC  of  the  NPT,3  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  safeguards  to  the  civilian  power  facilities  of  all  states.  The 
renegotiation  should  seek,  first,  to  encourage  all  nuclear-weapon 
states  to  join  and  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  treaty  states, 
and  second,  to  improve  the  general  security  guarantees  to  non¬ 
weapon  states  that  are  included  in  the  NPT. 

The  principle  of  dividing  the  world  into  nuclear  “Haves”  and 
“Have-nots”  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  fact  of  nuclear  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  emerging  security  environment.  The  emergence  of  the 
new  nuclear  states  of  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan,  Belarus,  and  North  Korea,  which  is  more  than  twice 
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the  number  defined  in  the  NPT,  casta  serious  doubts  on  the 
relevance  of  nuclear  status  as  defined  in  the  NPT. 

It  may  be  essential,  even  beyond  a  renegotiation  of  the  NPT  as 
outlined  above,  to  establish  bilateral  nuclear  security  treaties  with 
individual  states.  The  purpose  of  such  bilateral  agreements  is  to 
assist  the  new  nuclear  states  in  their  efforts  to  create  safe  and 
secure  nuclear  arsenals  and  thus  to  strengthen  global  security  and 
stability.  Reported  U.S.  efforts  during  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  to  help  the  Soviet  Union,  and  later  efforts  to  help  France  and 
Pakistan,  may  provide  models  for  working  outside  the  formal 
mechanisms  of  the  NPT  to  create  stable  nuclear  forces.  Through 
quiet  diplomatic  efforts,  the  United  States  has  a  practical  mecha¬ 
nism  for  redefining  nuclear  status  as  an  essential  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  discriminatory  norms  for  nuclear  ownership 
that  were  enshrined  in  the  NPT  in  the  middle  of  the  Cold  War. 
With  the  emergence  of  new  nuclear  states,  it  is  time  not  just  to 
strengthen  the  NPT  and  the  IAEA,4  but  to  create  a  new  basis  for 
nuclear  coexistence  among  all  states  that  does  not  hinge  on 
whether  they  possess  nuclear  weapons. 


Recommendation  5:  Employ  economic  instruments  to 

reward  states  that  forego  nuclear 
weapons. 


A  major  tool  available  to  the  international  community  is  to  use 
a  broad  array  of  economic  inducements  to  reward  states  that  forego 
nuclear  weapons.  To  date,  there  have  not  been  any  obvious  benefits 
to  states  that  make  the  deliberate  choice  to  forego  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  In  the  past  the  primary  approach  was  to  use  trade  sanctions 
and  export  controls  to  punish  states  that  sought  nuclear  weapons. 
The  preferred  approach  is  to  create  positive  inducements  as  a  way 
to  encourage  and  reward  states  for  retaining  a  non-nuclear  status. 
Various  multilateral  and  U.S.  assistance  and  aid  programs  can  be 
directed  to  encourage  non-nuclear  states  to  preserve  their  status 
and  to  support  the  denuclearization  efforts  of  states  that  currently 
possess  nuclear  weapons.  If  these  fail,  then  the  United  States  can 
turn  to  various  “sticks.” 
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Recommendation  6:  Reduce  or  eliminate  the  military 

effectiveness  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  are  two  steps  that  the  United  States  can  follow  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  military  effectiveness  of  nuclear  weapons.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  long-term  emphasis  on  defensive 
systems.  The  ability  to  defend  U.S.  interests  abroad  is  critical  for 
the  future  political  and  economic  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  project  force  abroad  not 
only  increases  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  but  also  is 
essential  to  providing  reassurance  to  key  allies. 

The  United  States  can  maintain  freedom  of  action  in  the 
implementation  of  its  foreign  policy  only  if  it  is  capable  of  defending 
the  homeland  and  military  forces  when  they  are  deployed  abroad 
in  support  of  U.S.  interests  or  those  of  its  allies.  The  limited 
deployment  of  defensive  systems  will  serve  to  counter  the  threat 
of  small-scale  attacks  against  the  United  States  homeland  or  U.S. 
forces  abroad.  This  capability  will  preserve  U.S.  foreign  policy  options 
and  eliminate  the  potential  for  nuclear  blackmail  in  a  crisis. 

Second,  continued  efforts  to  develop  precision-guided  muni¬ 
tions  and  delivery  systems  increase  the  effectiveness  of  preemptive 
attacks  against  hostile  regional  nuclear  forces.  These  policies 
should  be  central  elements  in  the  long-range  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  broad  purpose  behind  these  recommendations  is  to  provide 
a  framework  for  U.S.  effoits  to  decrease  the  incentives  that  motivate 
states  to  possess  nuclear  weapons.  The  list  is  not  meant  to  be  compre¬ 
hensive,  but  to  highlight  the  mere  critical  policy  initiatives  that 
will  help  the  United  States  bring  its  nuclear  proliferation  policy  into 
conformity  with  the  realities  of  the  emerging  international  order. 

OBJECTIVE  2:  Stabilize  Existing  Nuclear  Forces 
Through  Measures  That  Create 
and  Maintain  Safe  and  Secure  Forces. 

This  objective  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  United  States  has 
an  obligation  to  ensure  that  states  which  possess  nuclear  weapons 
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have  safe  and  secure  forces.  This  principle  recognizes  explicitly 
that  nuclear  ownership  has  stabilizing  consequences,  particularly 
if  nuclear  arsenals  are  perceived  to  be  under  tight  control  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  national  political  institutions  and  technol¬ 
ogy.5  It  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  be  engaged  in 
sustained  efforts  to  assure  that  states  possess  a  safe  and  secure 
system  for  their  nuclear  arsenals  rather  than  merely  engaging  in 
ineffective  denunciations  of  nuclear  ownership. 

The  notion  that  nuclear  proliferation  can  be  stabilizing  frees 
the  Unit  ed  States  to  refocus  its  efforts  on  minimizing  those  dan¬ 
gers  inherent  in  existing  arsenals.  Each  of  these  steps  represents 
a  fundamental  redirection  of  U.S.  policy  toward  enhancing  the 
safety  and  security  of  nuclear  weapons  in  stabilizing  cases  of 
proliferation.  There  are  several  categories  of  recommendations 
that  support  this  objective. 

Recommendation  1:  Establish  secure  command  and 

control  over  nuclear  forces. 

The  foremost  requirement  is  to  establish  tight  political  and 
military  control  over  nuclear  weapons  and  forces.  First,  this  is 
accomplished  through  a  complex  series  of  physical  and  electronic 
controls  on  nuclear  weapons  —  notably  permissive  action  links  — 
and  communications  protocols  that  regulate  the  ability  to  use 
those  forces.  Such  controls  instill  confidence  that  nuclear  forces 
can  be  used  only  with  orders  from  the  legitimate  political  authority.6 

Second,  SSF  measures  entail  steps  to  ensure  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  vehicles  are  under  tight  physical  security. 
Their  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  leakage  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  legitimate  political  and  military  authorities.  Third, 
SSF  means  that  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  —  through 
dispersal,  hardening,  and  uncertainty  about  location  —  provides 
a  measure  of  security  against  preemptive  attacks  by  regional 
adversaries. 

SSF  measures  are  designed  to  build  the  confidence  of  nuclear 
weapons  states  that  nuclear  forces  will  remain  under  tight  political 
and  operational  control.  The  United  States  and  the  international 
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community  should  derive  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  nuclear 
ownership  must  encompass  the  same  measures  that  gave  the 
United  States  confidence  in  the  safety  and  security  of  nuclear 
arsenals  during  the  Cold  War.  This  is  essential  to  strengthen  the 
hope  that  nuclear  arsenals  are  not  poised  on  the  brink  of  uncertain 
control. 

Recommendation  2:  Assist  states  in  the  development  of 

a  nuclear  culture  that  understands 
the  peculiar  challenges  of  nuclear 
ownership. 

The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  imposes  special  demands 
on  states.  Nuclear  weapons  influence  a  panoply  of  actions  that 
range  from  one’s  behavior  in  a  crisis  to  the  subtle  language  of 
diplomacy.  It  is  evident  from  U.S.  cold  war  experiences  that 
nuclear  weapons  radically  altered  the  tone  and  conduct  of  diplo¬ 
macy  among  nuclear  states.  The  risks  of  error  in  a  confrontation 
compelled  states  to  craft  their  language  and  actions  to  minimize 
the  probability  of  confusion  and  error.  The  United  States  and  other 
states  that  possess  nuclear  weapons  have  an  obligation  to  influ¬ 
ence  potential  nuclear  owners  to  accept  the  special  rules  imposed 
upon  states  that  are  the  custodians  of  nuclear  weapons.  Mecha¬ 
nisms  for  this  include  extensive  liaison  among  political  and 
military  institutions.8 

Recommendation  3:  Employ  cooperative  measures 

among  intelligence  agencies  to 
broaden  states’  knowledge  of  their 
adversaries. 

Arguably  the  most  stabilizing  feature  of  nuclear  diplomacy 
during  the  Cold  War  was  the  comfort  that  states  felt  when  they 
had  some  knowledge  about  their  adversaries.  The  United  States 
invested  untold  billions  of  dol  rs  in  an  intelligence-gathering 
mechanism  to  ensure  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  Soviet  capa¬ 
bilities  and  preparations  were  well  known.  There  was  great 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the  United  States  would  have 
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warning  of  an  attack,  and  more  broadly,  that  the  capabilities  of 
U.S.  adversaries  were  understood.  While  there  were  instances  of 
over-reaction  and  arms-racing,  the  superpowers  rather  carefully 
modulated  their  policies  to  the  capabilities  of  the  adversary. 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  intelligence-sharing  mechanisms 
that  are  available  to  all  states,  particularly  those  that  possess 
nuclear  weapons.  Access  to  warning  systems  and  products  of 
reconnaissance  systems,  for  example,  would  give  states  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  receive  adequate  warning  of  an  impending 
attack.  The  caveat,  however,  is  that  the  actions  of  selected  states 
are  so  inimical  to  the  U.S.  interest  in  stability  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  share  such  information. 

Recommendation  4:  Develop  an  international  launch- 

detection  and  -warning  system 
available  to  all  states. 

The  development  of  an  international  launch  detection  system 
that  is  available  to  all  states  will  increase  stability  and  security. 
The  clear  and  rapid  identification  of  aggressors  will  reduce  incen¬ 
tives  to  fear  preemptive  strikes,  and  thus  diminish  the  tendency 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  precipitous  or  inadvertent  fashion.  The 
United  States  and  the  international  community  should  establish 
such  a  system  and  make  it  accessible  to  all  signatories  of  the 
“Nuclear  Security  Treaty.”  This  was  the  subject  of  Yeltsin-Bush 
and  Yeltsin-Clinton  talks  regarding  joint  ventures  in  defensive 
technologies,  the  establishment  joint  crisis  centers,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  communications  between  the  two  states. 

OBJECTIVE  3:  Avert  Destabilizing  Cases  of  Nuclear 
Proliferation. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  revolutionary  about  the  recommen¬ 
dations  in  this  section  because  these  actions  follow  the  historical 
approach  to  nuclear  nonproliferation.  The  crucial  distinction  is  the 
application  of  these  sanctions  in  support  of  policies  that  increase 
the  difficulties  for  states  that  want  to  achieve  nuclear  ownership. 
This  will  occur  on  four  levels. 
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First,  this  policy  bases  the  U.S.  position  on  nuclear  ownership 
on  the  conduct  of  states  that  conforms  to  accepted  standards  of 
behavior,  rather  than  blanket  opposition  to  the  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  technologies  by  non-nuclear  states.  Second, 
this  policy  fundamentally  seeks  to  increase  the  risk  of  military 
intervention  against  states  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  avert 
unstable  cases  of  nuclear  ownership.  Third,  this  policy  rests  on  the 
presumption  that  the  United  States  and  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  will  possess  the  political  will  to  stop  proliferation  in 
destabilizing  cases.  Fourth,  the  hope  is  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  stabilizing  and  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  ownership  will 
motivate  states  to  exercise  greater  caution  in  their  actions  as 
nuclear-armed  states. 

In  the  universe  of  proliferation  activities,  there  are  not  many 
instances  that  are  truly  destabilizing,  because  in  many  cases 
nuclear  weapons  strengthen  the  prohibitions  against  war.  The 
United  States  thus  can  afford  the  luxury  of  being  highly  selective 
when  it  identifies  potentially  destabilizing  cases  of  nuclear  own¬ 
ership.  But  a  selective  approach  will  be  more  effective  than  blanket 
opposition  to  all  cases  of  proliferation,  given  that  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  hinder  nuclear  ownership  is  more  limited  than 
policymakers  would  like  to  acknowledge.  This  policy  seeks  to 
integrate  the  current  approach  of  tight  restrictions  on  nuclear 
ownership  into  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  policy  for 
governing  proliferation  in  the  next  century. 

There  are  several  actions  that  support  this  objective. 

Recommendation  1:  Enforce  rigid  controls  only  on 

critical  elements  that  are  essential 
to  nuclear  weapons  development. 

The  historical  approach  to  export  controls  operated  on  the 
premise  of  controlling  all  technologies  that  could  be  used  in  mili¬ 
tary  applications.  The  result  was  broad,  yet  diffuse  lists  of 
controlled  dual-use  items  that  were  as  incredible  as  they  were 
difficult  to  enforce.  The  United  States  needs  to  strengthen  existing 
control  regimes  through  the  establish  highly  selective  lists  of  sensi- 
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tive  technologies  that  directly  support  nuclear  weapons  programs. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  to  integrate  the  existing  control  regimes 
to  eliminate  the  overlaps  through  which  technologies  can  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands.  The  only  way  to  put  teeth  in  export  control 
systems  is  to  focus  on  weapons  technologies  rather  than  immense 
lists  that  contain  every  conceivable  technology  with  nuclear  appli¬ 
cations.  The  Clinton  Adminstration  already  is  taking  steps  to 
implement  this  recommendation. 


Recommendation  2:  Improve  coordination  among  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  in  the  sharing  of 
information  on  proliferation  activities. 


The  United  States  government,  particularly  the  policy-making 
and  intelligence  branches,  spends  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
and  resources  attempting  to  determine  when  a  state  will  cross  the 
nuclear  threshold.  The  bureaucratic  process  in  the  United  States 
government  needs  to  place  far  greater  emphasis  on  responding  to 
nuclear  weapons  programs,  and  relatively  less  emphasis  on  chart¬ 
ing  the  precise  status  of  nuclear  weapons  programs  in  these  states. 

To  prevent  the  emergence  of  destabilizing  instances  of  nuclear 
ownership,  intelligence  agencies  need  to  strengthen  the  degree  of 
external  coordination.  Intelligence  agencies  need  to  expand  the 
sharing  of  information  among  themselves  and  with  international 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  averting  nuclear  proliferation. 
There  should  be  increased  liaison  on  nuclear  weapons  issues, 
including  illicit  transfers  of  nuclear  weapons,  fissile  material  and 
critical  technologies,  and  scientific  personnel.  The  objective  is  to 
identify  critical  nuclear  facilities  in  states  as  a  way  to  estimate  the 
progress  of  those  programs.  An  exemplar  of  this  approach  was  the 
routine  sharing  of  intelligence  information  with  the  United  Nations 
Office  of  Special  Inspections  that  was  established  to  dismantle 
Iraq’s  nuclear  weapon  program.  Other  examples  include  redirect¬ 
ing  resources  formerly  used  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
worst  cases  of  possible  proliferation,  and  more  extensive  sharing 
of  national  intelligence  with  IAEA  inspectors  where  practical.7 
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Recommendation  3:  Discard  political  sanctions  as  an 

instrument  for  isolating  potential 
nuclear  proliferants. 


The  problem  with  traditional  nonproliferation  policies  was  that 
they  placed  excessive  reliance  on  rhetorical  denunciations  of  states 
that  wanted  to  become  nuclear  powers.  Diminishing  the  emphasis 
on  political  sanctions  which  leads  to  the  cessation  of  routine 
contacts  will  strengthen  U.S.  policy  in  two  ways.  First,  these 
sanctions  rarely  are  effective  because  they  tend  to  isolate  the 
proliferating  state  from  communication  and  influence  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  by  the  United  States  and  the  international  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  far  better  for  the  United  States  to  deal  with  the  state, 
rather  than  isolate  it,  to  preserve  some  influence  with  the  leader¬ 
ship.  Second,  political  sanctions  often  embarrass  the  United  States 
when  it  is  forced  to  deal  with  the  state  in  other  international  fora 
because  it  needs  their  cooperation  on  other  issues. 


Recommendation  4:  Expand  economic  sanctions  to 

selectively  isolate  states  from  normal 
international  commerce  and  finance. 


Economic  sanctions  represent  potentially  effective  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  isolating  states  from  the  increasingly  vital  lifeblood  of 
international  trade  and  commerce.  The  United  States  should 
encourage  greater  selective  use  of  economic  sanctions  as  a  way  to 
discourage  some  states  from  nuclear  ownership.  The  threat  of 
isolation  from  international  financial  transfers  imposes  immense 
costs  for  states  that  participate  in  the  global  economy.  Coordi¬ 
nating  sanctions  with  other  nations  influential  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  World  Bank,  and  various  devel¬ 
opment  agencies  can  restrict  access  to  the  financial  assets  that 
are  critical  to  many  states.  The  United  States  also  can  use  its 
leverage  to  convince  lender  states  to  restrain  commerce  with 
these  states.  The  focus,  however,  of  these  sanctions  has  to  be  on 
the  destabilizing  cases. 
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Recommendation  5:  Articulate  the  role  of  military  sanc¬ 
tions  as  an  essential  element  of 
national  and  international  policy. 

The  United  States  needs  to  preserve  the  right  to  apply  military 
sanctions  unilaterally  or  multilaterally  against  states  whose  nu¬ 
clear  programs  represent  a  profoundly  destabilizing  threat  to 
international  security.9  The  prospect  of  intervention  must  be 
treated  with  extreme  caution  and  never  advanced  as  a  hollow 
threat.  The  current  Defense  Counter-Proliferation  Initiative,  pre¬ 
sented  by  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  threat  of  military  sanctions  is  more  effective  the  less 
they  are  discussed  in  the  public.  Military  sanctions  must  remain 
an  essential  and  credible  element  of  the  national  security  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

OBJECTIVE  4:  Reverse  Discriminatory  Norms  to 
Broaden  Access  to  Civilian  Nuclear 
Power  and  Technologies. 

The  United  States  needs  to  develop  a  policy  that  eliminates  the 
discriminatory  access  to  civilian  nuclear  power.  States  have  legiti¬ 
mate  reasons  for  developing  nuclear  power,  and  the  international 
community  should  support  these  efforts.  This  objective  represents 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  policies  that  were  driven  by  fears  that 
access  to  nuclear  power  should  be  restricted  because  it  was  a  mask 
for  the  real  aim  of  developing  nuclear  weapons  programs.  There 
are  several  actions  that  support  this  objective. 

Recommendation  1:  Strictly  control  access  to  critical 

technologies  and  nuclear  materials 
that  support  weapons  programs. 

This  new  policy  requires  careful  review  of  export  controls  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  far  stricter  focus  on  the  materials  that 
directly  support  state  efforts  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  the  United  States  and  NPT  signatories  must  tighten 
the  IAEA  safeguards  inspections  and  strengthen  the  London 
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Suppliers  Group.10  The  United  States  expressed  support  for  these 
mechanisms.11 

On  a  more  symbolic  level,  the  United  States  needs  to  encourage 
states  to  develop  nuclear  power  programs  in  a  more  vigorous 
fashion.  The  old  approach  of  saying  that  nuclear  power  is  acceptable 
so  long  as  nuclear  weapons  are  not  developed  carries  the  mystique 
of  implicit  opposition  to  nuclear  power  programs.  States  in  the 
developing  world  have  pursued  nuclear  power  because  they  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  economic  development  and  modernization.  The 
United  States  can  accomplish  the  objective  of  controlling  nuclear- 
weapons  technologies  without  inhibiting  nuclear  power  programs. 
The  inherent  tensions  between  Article  IV  of  the  NPT  and  restric¬ 
tions  put  in  place  by  both  the  London  Suppliers  Group  and  the  U.S. 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1968,  which  goes  beyond  Article 
III  of  the  NPT,  must  be  resolved  in  ways  that  assure  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  nuclear  power  to  all  states.  It  simultaneously  must  provide 
ettective  safeguards  against  developing  nuclear  weapons  with 
material  from  such  legitimate  nuclear  facilities.  This  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished  but  is  essential  to  a  non-discriminatory  approach. 


Recommendation  2:  Continue  efforts  to  restrict 

plutonium  reprocessing  facilities. 


With  the  dismantlement  of  Russian  nuclear  warheads,  the 
danger  is  that  the  extracted  plutonium  could  leak  into  the  inter¬ 
national  market.  The  Clinton  Administration’s  support  for 
international  plutonium12  repositories  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  toward  strict  and  credible  controls  on  plutonium.13  As  the  only 
legitimate  uses  for  plutonium  are  nuclear  weapons  and  fast- 
breeder  reactors,  it  is  proper  for  the  United  States  to  establish 
controls  on  plutonium.  The  United  States  was  continues  its  efforts 
to  dissuade  Japan,  however,  from  its  commitment  to  fast-breeder 
reactor  technology.14  Despite  the  success  in  convincing  Japan  to 
3low  its  breeder  program,  the  United  States  must  work  to  establish 
more  stringent  controls  on  plutonium.  One  step  is  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  dispose  of  plutonium.15 
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Recommendation  3:  Broaden  coordination  among 

intelligence  agencies  to  support 
limiting  access  to  sensitive  nuclear 
materials. 

As  discussed  earlier,  coordination  among  intelligence  agencies 
is  an  essential  element  of  restricting  the  flow  of  sensitive  nuclear 
materials  to  potentially  destabilizing  cases  of  proliferation.  The 
thrust  of  these  efforts  should  be  to  share  information  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  states  that  want  to  use  civilian  nuclear 
power  as  a  cover  for  developing  nuclear  weapons.  For  the  rest, 
however,  the  objective  is  to  make  civilian  nuclear  technologies 
available  to  developing  states. 

C.  Conclusions 

These  recommendations  are  motivated  by  the  need  to  reform  the 
U.S.  proliferation  policy  to  fit  the  conditions  of  the  emerging 
international  order.  Several  caveats  are  in  order. 

First,  the  United  States  needs  to  abandon  the  illusion  that  it 
can  create  a  perfect  nonproliferation  regime,  or  that  the  remedy  to 
current  problems  is  a  few  simple  “engineering”  steps.  The  essence 
of  an  effective  nuclear  proliferation  policy  must  begin  with  no  less 
than  a  fundamental  review  of  the  principles  that  govern  United 
States  policy. 

Second,  while  there  are  several  candidates  for  tightening  or 
sharpening  the  proliferation  process  in  the  government,  this  is  not 
a  plea  for  U.S.  bureaucratic  reform.  With  the  exception  of  the 
creation  of  a  “proliferation  czar”  at  the  cabinet  level,  the  solution 
to  nuclear  proliferation  problems  is  vastly  more  complicated  than 
bureaucratic  reform.  The  problem  cases  in  nuclear  proliferation 
derive  from  an  improper  conception  of  proliferation  incentives  and 
the  ineffective  application  of  power  to  dissuade  states  from  nuclear 
ownership.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  governmental  or  bureau¬ 
cratic  inefficiency.  As  long  as  the  drive  toward  nuclear  weapons  is 
influenced  by  the  internal  dynamics  of  states,  rather  than  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  or  the  international  community, 
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bureaucratic  reform  will  have  no  serii  effect  on  the  aspirations 
to  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  now,  more  than  ever,  the  United  States  needs  “new 
thinking”  to  reshape  its  policies  in  an  era  of  profound  change.  The 
mandate  during  the  Cold  War  was  to  coexist  with  the  Soviet  Union 
without  destroying  the  world  through  nuclear  war.  With  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  future  generations  will  judge  current  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  on  the  basis  of  their  success  in  fashioning  a  new  framework 
for  global  security  in  a  world  of  nuclear  proliferation.  The  impera¬ 
tive  in  developing  such  a  framework  is  the  evolution  in 
proliferation  policy  in  which  the  United  States  and  all  nuclear¬ 
armed  states  learn  to  coexist.  Now  that  nuclear  weapons  are  no 
longer  the  defining  condition  of  international  politics,  it  is  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  envision  a  time  in  which  the  term  “nuclear 
coexistence”  signifies  the  attainment  of  an  era  of  global  stability 
in  which  states  live  with  nuclear  weapons  because  they  have 
learned  to  look  beyond  them. 
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